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TO THE READER. 


In my frequent use of the word KNCILISH as if it meant 
the same thing as BRITISH, I have no intention tfj he 
invidious to the Scotch, the standard-beai ers of Ihitisli nation 
ality overseas; to the Irish; or to the Welsh. 

It is the custom of the country. In hgypt, us in Japan, 
everyone uses the word ENGLISH to indiidc the (Hher 
British. 

I have retained the spelling Coitrba^h because it is so 
familiar to English readers in this form. It is difficull not lo 
be bctiayed into inconsistencies when writing Arabic wools. 
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PREFACE. 


day, and the dangerous ambition of the Egyptian Nationalist, 
when every year some M.P., wishing to use Egypt as a poster for 
himself in the House of Commons, rushes in where angels fear 
to tread. * 

• There is practically no book on the subject. Mr. Dicey, 
the most recent writer, does not always reflect British public 
opinion in Egypt ; he rather enjoys defying it. Much may, of 
course, be read between the lines of Lord Cromer’s and Sir Elcton, 
Gorst’s reports, which are gold-mines of statistical information 
about the state ot Egypt, but are restricted by the reticence 
imposed by office. 

I do not trouble my reader with the details ol the present 
Constitution of Egypt — that extraordinary resurrection-pie of 
privileges granted to timid and unconscionable aliens by 
barbarian rulers in barbarous days. 

Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Sir Auckland Colvin have all 
written exhaustively on the subject ; and their books would have 
been classics even without the prestige of thc:ir names : they are 
so lucid, so impartial, so penetrating. I need not, therefore, 
write about it ; I can confine myself to the Egyptian’s dcwelop- 
ment under it and attitude towards it. Far from being toil 
stringent lor the Egyptian of 1908, in most particulars it errs on 
the other side. His ingratitude to his benelactor shows that he 
was not sufficiently devcloiiod to receive sfi miu'h ('onsideration. 

I open with giving details to prove the value of the English 
to Egypt and Egypt to the English. After showing what tlie 
English have done for the country, I give my diagnosis of the 
present situation in Egypt, and an intelligent Egyptian’s view 
of it. This is supplemented by what I learned in a private 
audience with the Khedive. 

I then give an expert's report, and a long chapter of anecdotes 
about the Eg5p)tian student, to prove the low standard of educa- 
tion which stands in the way ol the Egyptian receiving repre- 
sentative institutions ; and, under the title of “ The Guileless 
Egyptian,” a chapter of anecdotes to prove his utter unfitnc*ss 
to be accorded responsibility of any kind, let alone the control 
of the finances and the foreign relations of his country. One 
instance will suffice to substantiate this — none of the agitators 
who clamour for Government posts to be confined to Egypti|ins 
ever suggests that Egyptian engine-drivers should be employed 
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on the State Railways. Th(' Egyptian agitator is as unwilling 
to risk Ins life with an Egyjitian engine-driver, as the few 
rich Egyptian Nationalists aie unwilling to put theii money into 
the land until they are qnitc'sure that they will not succeed in 
driving the English out. ^ 

In the chapter on the Egyptian Nationalist T show his 
violence, his childishness — his utterly imiirartical \’isifiu-, and 
'-meTJiods. T have something impcjrtanl to say about the 
influence of tln‘ Riwoliitiun in Tiirkiy uiiun the idofs of the Egyp- 
tian Nationalist. It came loo late logo into the main bocly 
of the book, and it will, thcroioie, he loiiiid in the liitrodurlion. 
The. chapter on the Press in Egypt is hugely taken u}i uitli 
the political intlueace ('xerdsed hv the \'ernan!lar I’ress. The 
chapter on Egyptian b.inknijhcy shows the disastrous effect 
which the irresponsibility of the Egyi>tian in business had, when 
it was brought to hue lli(> tem|»(ations of a l,md-hoom; and tlie 
almost instantaneous haiikrupley which would overtake Egypt 
if the guarantee afforded bv the English Oeeup.ifion weia- with- 
drawn. The chapter on tin; Army of Orenpalion speaks for 
itself. 

From the above it will hi* seen tliat I have aimed at awakening 
British inihlic opinion to (he danger wt; should lx* niiming if we 
were to let the ehiidish and vicious young Kgyplinu take the 
helm in politics. 

It is pleasant to (urn from the consideration of (he {jiiick- 
sands which beset the (loviTiimi'ut oi Egypt, to the Iioast‘ built 
on a rock by the ftrmm'SH and Ixuieficenee of British administni- 
tiem in the Sudan. It must be rememben-d that though the 
Sudan (whieh lost foiir-fiftiis of its population in the <leva.slating 
wars of the Mahdi— one of the Moslem Jahads which the 
Egyptian Nationalist mtitcmplatcs with such a light heart), 
has no " educated da.ss ” to rorre.spond to that of Egy}>t ; yet 
in the primary schools the Sudanese i.s the siipt:nor of the 
Egyptian. 

I do not mean by this iliat it would be possible to go back to 
government by proclamation in Egypt. I hint that when the 
Egyptian chafes at the infinitely slighter restrictions to which he 
is objected, he should remember the happiness and prosperity 
of the Sudan. 
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The Sudan is a possession of which England may well be 
proud as she sees prosperity springing up on every side, now 
that the terntories devastated for so long have good government 
flowing over them like a full ISrtle. And as the Englishman 
travels to the ends of the Sudan his heart must swell within 
him to see nations of fierce warriors who love war for its own 
sake and, like Gordon, have never seen fear, giving to an English 
colonel — even a captain, with hardly a white man beside Ulmr 
the fealty and obedience that a Scottish clan offered to its chief 
before the ’45. It is not lip-service, for they gladly pay tlicir 
tribute for protection and most of them volunteer a rate for 
education. 

The chapters entitled " A Tropical Utopia ” and " On the 
Nile through Nubia ” give a picture of the inarvcllou,s pro- 
gress, the peaceful prosperity of tlie Sudan, and tiie beauty of 
the Nile and its surroundings above the Great Dam. That 
on " The Tragedy ot Gordon ” shows how easily the tragedy 
could have been avoided, even when Gordon — the last of th(‘ 
demi-gods — was in Khartum. Other chaptens about the Sitdaii * 
describe the life and amusements and picturesque tropical sur- 
roundings of Englishmen in the triple city of Khartum, Khartum 
North and Omdurman, where one hundred and twenty thousand 
human beings are gathered together — the largest town of tro- 
pical Africa. The last chapter describes the wonderful Dese.rt 
Railway which has brought Khartum almost within a w(‘(tk of 
London. 

Part III., “Sight-seeing, Sport and Society,” is what its title; 
implies. The first six chapters deal with the delightful Arab 
monuments of Cairo, which is still a medifeval Arab <’Jty, like 
Granada was before the Moors were driven out of Spain, and is 
full of Arab life hardly altered from the Middle Ages. The 
mediaeval monuments of Cairo are simply marvellous ; they arc 
so exquisite and interesting. 

One chapter is devoted to Alexandria ; another to sight-seeing 
from the Egyptian State Railways, chiefly in Lower Egypt ; 
the Fayyum and the Great Oasis. Two are devoted to the 
Nile voyage on Cook's tourist steamers and the telcbrated 
monuments of Ancient Egypt, which can most conveniently 
be visited from them ; four additional chapters being devoted 
to the principal points— Luxor, Thebes, Kamak, and Assuan ; 
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though the Tombs of Memphis and the Pju'ainids of are 

included in the. general chapters. 

If 1 have given as much spare in the Medue^'.il Ai'al) monu- 
ments at Cairo as to tlu' mowiiments of the Pharaohs in Upper 
Egypt, it is not from any desire to slight the importance of thji 
latter, but because they are universally recognized as among 
the wfindcrs ol the world, while few peo[)]e know of the. almost 
perfect Oriental city of the Middle Ages vhieh is hidden under 
rhe Citadel at Cairo. 

Those who intend visit Egypt tiiemseives, and do not 
care about monuments, will si'e what eomlorls, eouvimiences 
and attrartions Egypt has to offer them in the ehapters on 
“ Sonety and Sport in Cairo,” '' Tli'aitiv- and Musii',” and 
" Plotels and their Entertainments.” Those, to whom tin* long 
joimiey to Eg,ypt and sea-voyag.‘s an a trial, will find advice on 
the easiest and ])leas,'miest ways of making and lireaking the 
jmiiiK’y in the eha[)t<'r on ‘‘ Ways <il < let ting to Eg.vpt.” 

I hav(‘ many people to tiiank lor the assist, iiiie they gave me 
inrolleeling the niiiterials for this book - .ibove ,dl. Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Sirdar ot Egypt and Oovernor-< leneral o! the Sudan, 
who offered me every possible facility in investigating the 
Sudan; and my old schoolfellow, Major •Cenctral (i. M. Iluilork, 
C..15,, who furnislu'd me with the iiitrodiietious 1 needed, and, 
wit h another old seliooltellow, Corbet Itey, tln‘ Pi’oeureur-fiendia!, 
indicated many soiirees of information. 1 ow(‘ nmeli to Sir 
Eldon Crorst, the llritish Minister Pleni[)oteniiarv, Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt, who tills an ill-siip]>orled po.sition with 
so mueh quiet strength ; and to the eloiiiienf M.iitri' Carton <le 
Wiart, the leader of the Egy])tian Bar, the most powerful uri- 
ofiirial personage in Egypt, the one high personagi' who was 
willing to expres-s his opinions frankly, and did not mind their 
being (juoted as his opinions — a Belgian Seigneur of aiudimt 
lineage, who has in his hall the portraits of a long line of illus- 
trious aueestors, all famous in the law ; and lias become an 
enthusiastic British subject. He exposed many frauds to rao, 
and Mrs, i)c Wiart gave mo some of the most valuable of my 
informatio^t about Society in Cairo 

To no one do 1 owe niore‘j;than to Mr. Edward Fothergill, 
the Cairo correspondent, and lately ticting tiditor, of the Egyptian 
Gazette I and the editor of HcicEgyptian Morning News, Mr. John 
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Prioleau, and the editor of The Sphinx, Miss N. Griffiths. I 
saw many things which I could never possibly have seen but 
for the kindness and energetic intervention of Mr. Fothcrgill, 
whom I consulted daily. Haviijg been long in the country 
he could answer almost any question about hfe in Egypt or 
the Sudan, and, speaking Arabic fluently, he often interpreted 
for me. He is at present writing an important book upon 
the pioneering days of the Sudan. Mr. Prioleau allowed ijic 
to draw upon his articles on the Situation m Egypt. I wish 1 
could have made my chapters as witty and pungent as his 
articles were. To Miss Griffiths I owed my introduction to 
Maitre and Mrs. Carton de Wiart, and much of the information 
given in the chapters on Society and the Hotels. 

There are two Syrian households in Cairo m the same build- 
ing — a great old Arab mansion in the Abdm quarter, which I 
should visit before I went to any English house ii I rctunu'd to 
Cairo. Nowhere in Cairo did we find anything approaching the 
literary atmosphere of London so nearly as when we were taking 
tea with Dr. and Mrs. Nimr or Dr. and Mrs. Sarruf. I wetnt there 
very often, and it was to them more than anybody else that I 
owe the non-contentious information about the Egy]>tians. 
Dr. Sarrdf took me, for example, to the Sheikh El-Bekri, to 
see the Molid of the Prophet from his pavilion, an<l to Sheikh 
Sadat’s, while his son, Sarruf Bey, took us to the Arab Theatre 
and to a banquet at a native restaurant. And when we went 
round with the Sarrhfs, as Arabic was their native language, 
and they had lived among Arabs all their lives, them was no 
question upon Arab customs which they could not answer. 
Dr. Nimr is one of the most remarkable men I mot in Egypt. 
Whenever I was talking to him I wished that I was a phonograph, 
so as to take down every word he was saying. His knowledge 
and political experience are prodigious ; he is one of the best 
public speakers in Egypt, and his private conversation is a 
succession of felicitous phrases, like those wliich distinguish his 
speeches. If I had succeeded, as I desired, in persuading him 
to give me the points for a chapter on the flagrant miscarriages 
of justice which have occurred almost monotonously in Egypt 
of late, the book would have been enriched ivith a severer in- 
dictment than any which have appeared in it. But I tried in 
vain. The attitude of Dr. Nimr and Dr, Sarrilf, as editors of 
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El-Mokbatlani, th<‘ Vawn V(‘mariibr pap(M“ uhidi be 

called T/w Ti^iics of ly^vpt, was tliat thev rnu^t avoid t)ein.<; asso- 
ciated ni any politiral way a liook which uiiiuasks the 

Egyptian and shows him to be a shiiLy and imperlectly edu- 
cated Oruaiial. Rut it is not easy to exnggtTaie the value* oT 
the assistaiaa' 1 n*ceiv«-d from them in every oIIkt way, because 
t!^ 4 .‘y art' familiar wath English litV* ami ideas as Wi4l as Arab 
(in Lomlon they would bt‘ Irdsen icngliduneni. and ai’i*, there- 
forc‘, able to speak iroin Indh point 'u It was iioin aiadhor Syrian 
— that most eultivattMl man. the late Negih Tabet, wiio took an 
astonishing amount of tiaaibli* on niy bikalf dhal I learned the 
initpnty of th(‘ ligyplian from the 1)iisiness point ot vi»uv. li 
was lie who ('onfern‘d on us lie* jinvilige ot vi.’^iling the Alai^ou 
do. Fraue<‘, tla* resnleiiee t/i tlie hVein h Agmil, {he mo>t biMutilul 
houst* in Cano, const rm t<‘<l of chefs iPn norc from un'dijeval Ainb 
palmas and ino^<jues 

The. pohti(al indietniont in the bo /I: U the Ihitidi publie 
opinion gatlua'ed from all s(*rt'-, and conchtious of Englislmnm 
holding ri'sponsiblti jmsitions in higyjit. WhmawiT the indict*^ 
mimt was veay stwaTe 1 disiaissefi it wHli some imiineut nuu) 
who was not id Ihiglish birtli. One. afteniooiu for <‘xantpha 1 
Wind over the prinei)>al [joints with tin* great advorale, Maitre 
('arton de Wiari, and I found the (lennan opinion ol Egyptians 
far mon» stwarn^ than my owai ; wliile Uh* li»a<ling Syrian and 
Armenian mendianls iavoured me with withtaing <*onflenina- 
lions of English manma's, and English sli<»rt-sighledness in not 
using more force in goveumng the country, and j)njclaimetl the 
absolute wairllikissuess of Egyptians— tlu* ahs<dule unfeasibility 
of their political aspirations. These conversations were like 
eating piddes willi a sp<joiL 

Not only to the Sirdar, but to Cokmcl Bernard, who arrange.d 
for my meiding Zubiar Pasha, to Captain Amery, D.Sd)., (hiptain 
Carroll and Mr. Dill, 1 owe much for kindnesses during my visit 
to the Sudan; while in Upper ISgypt I was cnabh^l to see monu- 
ments not shown to thci general public, by the favour <d Mr. 
A. E. P. ^Wcigall, the accomplished contributor to Blackwood* 
who is Inspector of Monuments in Upper Flgypt ; M. tegrain, 
the Curator of the Temples of Karnak, who made the greatest 
discovery of statues ever found in Egypt ; Mr. IL IL Ayrton, 
who has mtidc the principal ;!isc<JV(iri<is of reremt years in the 

b 
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Tombs of the Kings at Thebes ; Mr. Harold Jones, who is 
equally distinguished as an artist and an explorer m the illus- 
trated reports of newly-opened tqmbs. Mrs. Low, mother of 
Mr. John L. Low, the famous golfing amateur, and another son 
^ hers, the Captain of the Assuan Golf Club, and Dr. Canney, 
the Resident Physician, helped me in my investigations at 
Assuan. • 

I am entirely at a loss how to express my indebtedness to 
Thomas Cook and Son at Cairo. There seems to be no limit to 
the influence of this firm in Egypt. All the way up the river 
I found my path smoothed for me by letters from Mr. Harrison, 
their general manager in Egypt ; and no matter what I wanted 
to do when I returned to Cairo, Mr. Vesey, their assistant general 
manager, could always tell me how to do it, and wrote letters 
which made locks fly open. I am under the deepest obligations 
to him. 

Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., who had arranged before leaving 
Cairo that our parties should share a table in the voyage jip 
the Nile, knowing Eg3q)t well from earlier visits, helped me in 
a variety of ways. He was kindness itself. Mr. Snelling, of 
the Egyptian Gazette, who has written a valuable monograph 
on Menas, the Christian Pompeii outside Alexandria, helped me 
at Alexandria ; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Sherard, at Helw^n ; Mr, 
TuUy, secretary of the Standard Insurance Society, and Mr. 
R6nd Francis, author of " Egypt and How to See It,” at Cairo. 

I have many thanks to tender for permission to reproduce 
photographs in this volume: to B. K. Miller, Esq., the 
eminent Milwaukee lawyer ; to Dr. Llewellyn Phillips, physician 
at the Kasr-el-Aini Hospital in Cairo ; to Dr. Morhig, the 
proprietor of the huge pharmacy at Khartum ; to Messrs, Lekejian, 
Dittrich, Peridis, and Zangatti, of Cairo ; Signor Piromeli (late 
Beato), of Luxor; and Signor Fiorillo, of Alexandria and 
Assuan. 

And, lastly, I have to thank Miss Olave Potter for the 
full index which she has compUed for my book. 

; DOUGLAS SLADEN.* 

Oct. 1908. 
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I HAVE pointed ont in my Preface lhal this book aims at giving 
a faithful reflection (d British pu!)Iic. f)pinion in Egypt. It was 
written in the hojx; that a knowledge of what the Britisli in 
Egypt think might awaken in the British at home, who love 
their country, an anxiety about Egypt which will react upon 
our rulers. 

It is indisputable that we have a glorious heritage in Egypt, 
and that we stand in danger of losing it, because we have 
Governmimts, of both parties, who can be squ(a*zed into giving 
■up^nything, and because sedition is busy in Egypt. 

In the following pages will be haind a mass of instances 
and anecdotes which show the parlous state of the country. 
If you go into the Club in Cairo, or the office of the Egyptian 
Gazette in Alexandria ; if you listen to a mess-room i-onvitrsa- 
tion, or to what the hard-working British me<lical inspector 
or irrigation-engineer is telling an Englisii traveller wlio is 
questioning him about the country- ■ you will hear what 1 have 
set down in the political portion of this book. And you will 
hear added to it alarming accounts of the epidemic of rioting 
in Cairo streets ; attacks of bandits on trains in pcipulous part$ 
of the Nile valley ; vain prosecutions of seditious journals whose 
violence could no longer be safely overlooked; open incite- 
ments to revolution and massacre of forcignera— which has swept 
over Egypt since I left it in the early summer. 

In collecting the materials for my book, I have conversed 
with all sorts and conditions of men in Egypt, from the Khedive 
and Sir Eldon ( Jorst and the Gcnerai-in*Command and the 
Leader of^be Bar, down to English inspectors, engineers, police 
.official 'achoolmastert,,mianage!ra'of 'grieat business hoiw^, and- 
<rr«ry'‘''Mttd^ of Bri^h'enililoyce in busifims' house* 'and Gpyem*',^ 
deices. ','In Lhn Ifwt'thfed or 'four aatmths of;j»y,jtey''iii''' 

■As 
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Egypt I spent a large part of every day in the company of 

the leading journalists of Cairo. ^ i ^ 

I have talked to Pashas and Beys and Mamurs, and editors 
of both the Nationalist and the unti-Nationalist native news- 
]japers ; to Egyptians of all degrees ; to the leading Syrians, 
who, speaking Arabic as their native tongue, mix with the 
Egyptians much more freely than the English can ever hope to, 
and are even invited to their intimate social functions, such 
weddings ; to the grim and watchful Armenians, so difficult to 
deceive. 

I have had many discussions with Europeans of many 
nationalities — ^French, Italians, Germans, Austrians, Belgians, 
Swiss, Greeks, and otlicrs, who have made Egypt their home, 
and have made themselves factors in the (tninlry indepimdimtly 
of, and often in strong opposition to, the English. At tlu^ 
present time it is rare to find one of them who wishes the English 
to withdraw ; they fear that it would promptly result in the 
bankruptcy of the country* 

Egypt can best be compared to a coal-mine full of firc-daipp^ 
with plenty of fools about to strike a match. 

The saving feature in the situation is the Young Turk* It 
was on Turkey, the nation of their co-religionists, that the 
Egyptian Nationalists chiefly relied. There are many who 
have been prepared to welcome Turkish intervention, even 
to welcome a return to Turkish rule, in order to get rid of the 
hated English. The Egyptian Nationalist hates the rule of 
the English because they arc Christians, and even more 
because they insist on honest administration. He sighs for a 
return to the days when Egypt was a cucumber-framo of corrup- 
tion, in which blackmail grew like Jonah's gourd. He has the 
effrontery to go about saying that things were better in the 
days of Ismail Pasha, whose iniquities were condemned even by 
the Sultan* 

Without calling himself The Young Egyptian/' the hobble- 
dehoy Egyptian Nationalist compared himself to the Young, 
turki who has the spirit of the martyrs of the Redeipprion of 
Ittaly and the sound sense of the Anglo-Sakon~an^ he yw 
confident that the Young Turk would support him in behavihl 
like a spoilt chUd to the English, and dealing with hk 
''possessions' fihe ah imb^Ie' who' ha^, succeeded a fortune* '■ 
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What has the Young Turk to saj' upon the matter ? General 
Ahmed Pasha shtill reply — I quote from the Egyptian Gazette, 
of September 14th, 1908 : — ^ 

“ I beg the courtesy of your columns, for the purpose oj 
stating the extremely valuable aid which the Britisii rule of 
Egypt has proved to be in paving the way for the; Reformed 
Government in Turkey, with tiie necessary support of the 
Shcikh-ul-Islam, which was the essential feature in securing 
the adhesion of tlui Ulema to the new order of things. For 
twenty-hve years the eyes of eveiy Turk, as well as his ears, 
have been open to wliat was hapiauing in Egypt, and the 
strenuous labours of Lord Cromer have b(“<-n stampeil with 
such a degree of imseHishness and perseverance in building 
up a sound admini.stralion that he. has won tin* gratitude of 
Moslems in Egypt and the admiration of Moskuns in Turkey ; 
because it has been manilcsted to all that I.ord Cromer was as 
careful to preserve and augment llu‘ revenues and to improve 
the landed estates of the great Moslem Ihiivensity of El-Azhar, 
and of the Vakuufs of Egypt, which support the Mosipu's, as 
^he was to improve the acromniodation of Alexandria Harbour 
“orthc -sanitary condition of Port Said. Ollicers in the Kliedive’s 
army, when visiting friends in Turkish towns, have not been 
slow to speak in the highe.st terms of (he kindness to them of 
the British officers under whom tliey were serving ; and so, little 
by little, your work and example in Egypt has Ixteomc known 
and talked about in Mecca and Medina at the tinu' of pilgrimage, 
and gradually percolated throughout Islam. We s(‘e, therefore, 
why the Youngs Turkish ii;aders are di'sinms of placing their 
confidence in England, and sci'king guidance and lielp in the 
difficult task before them. Your rule in Egypt has been a mag- 
nificent success and absolutely just, and Turks recognize that 
King Edward reigns over more Moslems than the Sultan, so that 
it is of the greatest importance to the Ottoman Empire that we 
should gain and keep the, good will of the British nation." 

It would be interesting to hear what the editor of Al~Lem 
has to say about the Young Turk’s lecture to Egyptians on 
their ingratitude to England, his declaration of his own devo- 
tion to England, and his unstinted admiration for Lord Cromer’s 
work in Egypt When the Copts ventured to disagree with 
j 4 irI.eTO|nuch less decidedly, he wrote of them as follows— rWi# 
the EgypiHm GazeU& of Atigust a/th, 1908 1— 

' s]^pttl 4 • be ; kicked; deafh, Thw still 'have fooes 
and ;badie8 similar' to thosejfof demons and monkeys, 'vMm, 
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is a proof that they hide poisopous spirits ^vithin their evil 
soul (sic). The fact that they exist in the woiid con I inns 
Darwin’s theory that human beings am generated from monktjys. 
You sons of adulterous women, y®u descendants of the bearers 
of trays, have you become so foolhardy that you should start 
^nd abuse the Moslem faith ? The Curse of Allali (in you ! . . . . 
You tails of camels, with your monkey faces ! you bones of 
bodies ! you poor, dreaming fools ! you sons of mean rogues ! 
is it with such acts that such people should win renown ? ” 

The Khedive’s laureate, Shawki Bey, "whose oflicial, or sc'ini- 
official, post prohibits his making any statements to tlie Press, 
except those which have been olficially, or semi-onicially, inspired 
by the men who arc at the head of the n.itive forces at work on 
the political stage of Egypt,” is responsible for flu' following 
communication in the. Egyptian Gazette ot Scfitember 22nd, 
1908 . — 


“ The Khedive is personally in favour of granting the Con- 
stitution, but the Constitution cannot he grantc'd unl<’ss the 
Occupying Power takes an active part in the. pnmmlgatrnnr" 
All other statements arc erroneous.’' 

And to fill the Egyptian Nationalist’s cup to the brim, 
England’s time-honoured enemy in Egypt — I'rance— is no longt‘r 
England’s jealous rival, but her closest friend, hand in glove, 
with her over every question of high politics ; and Russia, for 
so many years England’s rival in Asia, is hardly less fiiendly 
than France. 

There remains Germany, in which some see the iilliinate 
owner of Egypt. But for the time being, Germany has no 
locus standi for tendering advice about Egyptian affairs, it 
would be an evil day for Egypt if ever Germany had the 
ordering of them. But there docs not seem to be a possibility 
of it. 

It is fortunate for Egypt that England docs not cherish 
methods and ambitions like Germany. It is easy to picture the 
great army the Kaiser would maintain in the Nile Valley, with 
railways converging on the Suez Canal, built upon att manner 
of plausible pretexts with the one object of the instantaneous 
transference of an array for the seizure and closing of the canal 
in case of war. And Egypt would have to pay for this huge 

V 
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f(;rco, only ki'jjt in llm conntrj to be cmpluyed against its 
interests. I 

If \vc were like the Germans, shoukl turn tin- :mrient 
kingdom of the Nile into a *-^ort of Congo Free Slat(‘ for the 
exploiting of our manntaetnres, and flu; monofuFirnng oX 
Egyplitin raw matenals. The land v^hidi has gnKined under 
so many masteis would groan as it never groaned helcnaa 
• In I'eading ovit tin- E‘^yf>lian Eauilch of the la^t lliror months, 
with a view fo giving flu- la ‘-t word about Egypt, it is diftirnlt 
to s('e what ovi'it line ol aetion the Egyptian Xationalist vGll 
take. He began wifli stieet not>. Iiain brigandage and 

unbridled sedition in the I’ress. Then, hoping that (he '.ueee.S',- 
ful agitation of the Young Turkish Party loi a Gon^titution in 
Turkey would make his own claim for a Constilufion in Egypt 
irri'sistihle, lit' <iuieted down, nieia-iy talkin,g in a large- way 
about justice for Egvpl. P>ut lie is onl\' Iving low” The 
ulea of simply doing lus duty in I hat state of life into wliieh 
it pleased God fo call him is alfogethei foreign to tlie 

•"■^^^yplian Nationalist. The (iiiestion is, ianv will he break out? 
No national revolt is to he apjireiiendeil, (hough the jjoiice 
ai'(! said to he all Nationalists, whu li is less iinnalund 
when one considers that they are all jiolieciuen against 

their will as jnirt of Hu* system of Conscriplion. And siin'o 
Egyptians have sueh a lialrt'd lor serving in the army, 

it is probable that the ICgyptian army, also, is full of 
Nationalists. But a large part of the Egyjdian army is 
Sudanese, and the Sudanese have a contempt for the iigypfians 
and are much attached to their British oflicers. Th<* only con- 
sideration Hint would make; them I'ast in lh(‘ir lot witli the 
Nationalists would be a Mohammedan proclamation against 
the English ; hut this must come from Turkey, and in the 
prc'scnt temper of Turki-y there is not the slightest chance of its 
coming. 

I expect to sf'O the leadm of the Nationalists in Egypt 
nonplussed by this attitude of Turkey. I expect to see the 
movement much le.ss identified with Islamisra — and without 
a backinf of Pan-Islamism, Egyptian Nationalism i,s a mere 
husk. 
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One of the great charms of Egypt, and still more of the 
Sudan, consists in the type of Young Englishman you see carry- 
ing on the administration of the country. He is oiten accused ' 
of arrogance; he sometimes makes no effort to conciliate Ihe 
Egyptians and Levantines with whom he is thrown in con- 
tact, if he is one of the resolute men who arc cmpirc-hiuldeis. 
He is perhaps none the worse for this, though so many diatribes 
have been hurled against him on this account : tlu' Egyptian 
is an Oriental, and has always had arbitrary masters; imf 
ho is quirk enough to note the ci‘ocodil('’s pity, which Irickies 
upon him like saliva from the jaws that would swallow 
Egypt like another Bosnia or Herzegovina if flicy got the 
chance. If the English only robbed and maltrealcd him, as 
well as disciplined him, the voice of complaint would cc?!<fr“ 
disop must have had some nation like tlie Egyptians in his 
eye when he wrote the lable of the “Frog and King Log and 
King Stork.” 

It is plea.sant to turn from politics to follow the Nile througli 
Nubia, to where Khartum lies embowered in palm trees and 
bright tropical flowers, on the steep bank of the Blue Nile, 
and Omdurman is a market for Equatorial Africa. 

One passes on the way a long succession - from Ghizch and 
Memphis to Haifa — of the most ancient and imposing nioim- 
ments which the world possesses. The Byramids and the 
Sphinx, the Tombs of Thebes, the Temples of Kanialc, beggar 
description. All the world is familiar wilh their glories. But 
if it were not for the Museiira of Cairo, and the buildings of 
the Pharaohs on the banks of the Nile, Egypt would be nothing 
but an Arab monarchy. Tlie Copts, wlio have most claim to 
represent the ancient Egyptians, arc inconsiderable in numlicrs, 
and have no political influence. Though the fellahin are 
actually free, and in theory the political equals frf pashas, 
they are morally serfs : they affect the question of Government 
hardly more than they would if they were slaves. Besides the 
vast number of them are Mohammedans, and in Egypt a 
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Mohoininerlnn, of whniovor blood In* mnv bo, rnunU nn Arab, 
and wilt t‘vi*n spi‘ak of iunls^‘l|a^ an Arab. 

In w(>rds, is an Arab nntioii. And 

Iho gn-at (luiotuai of b^vptol<|^v addo, it piooHob' as an Aiab 
nation that ICj^ypt int^-n-sts ns. For hall the hh^ of tiic^ Middle 
Ages uas tinged by rotations \Mfli the Arab powers of tla,^ 
Mc*diterran(‘an and hither Asia. In the old earavan days, 
^ beiure ih(‘ diseovsTV ot the Capo of (h>od llopa and Aineriea, 
the golden East had Arab gat«s, and <nme of the ino^t iailli<tnt 
chapitTS in Ait and Konianee lubnig to the Aral) (hairts, 
which wt‘ii‘ v.wt'pl away in the cataelysnii ai tfie ^d<ainy 
fiflcHidh cenlnrv. 

\\\‘ love the sior\' ol (rranada, tlic‘ more l^eeau-^e we have 
an Arab Power still li\ine, in ds an* ienl < apit.d <n\ the thanks of 
th(‘ Nile, n is no matter that lla^ Khedive of Egypt rules 
less oibadallv than more than oiu* bbiropiMn nuaianb ; that 
llntjsh anthoi it w bat he 1 \^\ Ihiiab ba\ ouet^^, w ill tolerate, lu; 
snininarv ]ustie<a no (‘xaininations hv tortuie. not even 
Jiiii^tinado ; that pid iirescjm^ plunder and abdnetion in tin* styhi 
of the Arabian Nights are denied to pashas, who also no longer 
dress lh(‘ paid. 1'ije tourist who ^'Vplons diliga*ntl 3 ? tlie <)uarters 
of (iairo, wbidi are umler the shadow of the (d(a<Iei <d Salinlin, 
is in an Aiab (Mpital still, with lailf a hundred noble anti<pu* 
inesfiues, the fountains <'>f eviTy-duy life, ami slabdy old palac(‘S 
of Sultans and Mamlfiks lurking unsusped^Hl b<‘hnnl higlo 
ways ; and whole streets t>f old harem wiudiwvs with meshrel>iya 
lattic'es. And) (hiiro Is metlueval still, though it is true that 
the wiv(‘S ol the Friiu'es and Pashas ami Slieikhs have kjanied 
to driv(^ about in European broughams without blinds, and with 
only a (diiffon prebaice of a veil; and the Prin<'es and Pashas 
theinst‘Ivt‘H preserve m? part of Ihcar Eastern dress but 
tarboosh. 

But the poor, and tlieir spiritual pastors, have chang(‘<l 
little. Th(^ Dcrvislujs and the Sluakhs of the mosepas are 
always in their rob<‘s, and the poor might havr‘ walk(‘d straight 
out of t!u‘, Arabian Nights ; the mvn wxxiring long blue or wfiite 
galabcabs^ re, aching to their bare feet thrust into red slippers, 
and usually witli small white turbans on tluar lic^ads — the 
women in black, with veiled faces and lujavy silver bands on 
their ankles, whether bare or stockinged. 
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Were it not for the carts of building materials and the 
carriages carrying foreigners, thei|; would -still he no wheeled 
traffic in the streets ; for pack-c: mels and asses bring in the 
produce of the farmer, and thousands of white asses with silver 
trappings carry dignified Arabs through the streets, with the 
curious swift clicking walk which is one of the night sounds of 
Cairo. If you go into the Bazar in the morning you can see 
life very little changed from the days of llarLin-cr-Kashid. 'Piie 
mourner will be going about the streets heralded by a wailing 
chant and carrying slioulder-high a long coffin with a higli horn, 
and a domed lid covered with a rich shawl ; the wati'r-sellers 
clinking their brass cups, and the lemonade-sellers with their 
tall brass vessels, domed and rainaretted like miniature mosques, 
will be standing at every corner ; the women will be h.'iggling 
in the narrow jeweller’s suk, or disappearing into a bath-house 
with a towel stretched across its door as a warning of sex. 

Egypt offers more than any other country to the Iraveller. 
A full purse ho still needs, a very full purse, but if he makes 
his connection well at Marseilles, the dc luxe steamers of 
Egyptian Mail Steamsliip Company will land him at Alexandria 
during the fourth day from London, and Alexandria is but three 
hours from Cairo, in which there are quarters where he is as 
deep in the Orient as he could be m Kyoto or Canton. 

How to cheat the winter is the; problem ot the lich. They 
can find Society and EnglLsli sports in the sunshim' <»l the 
Riviera; they can find art and antiquities in tlu' sunshine of 
Italy and Sicily ; they can find them all in Egypt, and tlu* .snn- 
slfine of Egypt can only bo compared to the ocean. T<; erf)Hs 
the winter in the sunshine of Egypt is like crossing the ocf'an. 
Egyptian sunshine is limitlc-ss, and Egypt is still under the 
aegis of England, though at any moment it may be given away 
with a pound ol soft soa]). 

Few tourists will prefer the art and antiquities of Egypt 
to those of Italy, but if their beauty is less obvious, the monu- 
ments of Egypt are almost as remarkable for their innunicr- 
ability as for their inconceivable antiquity. 

For the intelligent traveller Egypt is, above all, inlet^sting as 
an Oriental country. It is not, like Tunis, a bit of the Arab 
Middle Ages preserved under a glass case ; it is a.s Oriental as 
Japan or China ; you can still see Oriental agriculture, hardly 
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to be distinguished from the- agriculture- rm tlio tombs of the 
Pharaoiis, progressing m ever/ mile of the Valley of fin; Nil-', 
from Cairo to Haifa and Caiio to the sea ’I'uu can still si*c 
the primitive Oriental buying and selling, gambling and sleep- ^ 
ing, watching the snake-di.irmc-r, listening to tlic story-teller, 
in the Market of the Aiternooii under the Citadi-l. 

Jn El-A/diar, Iho University (d the Mohammedan world 
which the victorious Goliar fomidi-d in the days when tradition 
pictures our Alfred giving Oxford the first oi her jiroud colleges, 
bookless students still crowd in little chillers round pro(es-<jrs 
as poor as tliemsclvi-s, like the pupils ol Roger Baron and 
Abelard. England, the benevolent mistn*ss ot .seventy millions 
of Mohammedans, lfel<-nder ch the Faith ol the Ottoman 
Empire, has by lh<- li.inds oj her Piocoiisuls-Oeneral dealt 
gently with IIk- antif|uated curriculum of tlie twelve thousand 
students wlio eat tiu- bread oi dollar’s gloiioiis foundation. 
And many an ancient inosipu! has Imtii snatched fiom luin 
-wa4, redo tiled in splendour by lu-r inlhienee. 

Restoration is England’s watchword in Egypt. The res- 
toration of Egyptian Nationality, whieh lias hec-n liei aim 
in the yc-ars of lier minislration, is harder to compass than the 
re.sloraUou of a temple of the Pharaoh who oppressed tii(.‘ 
Israelites, or a mosipie of tIu* niagniUcent Saladiii who fought 
with our Richard ('.(luir dt- Lion for tin; Holy Land of lsra<-L 
For these monarchs of long ago could lay up fur tiiemselv(-s 
treasures untler the rainless heaven of F,gypt which neither 
moth nor rust could corrupt, while tlie nu-n fioni on Egyptian 
earth have ever bc-c-u the prey of eorruption-— thieve.s who 
broke through and stole in the Tombs of the Kings of the 
old time before them. 

The fascination of Egypt is eternal. It is the other liible- 
land about which we learned at our mothers’ knees, and that is 
to most of us a perennial spring of feeling ; and it is the cradle, 
of the civilization wJiich has made History. Civilization dawned 
from the East, and it shone over the waters from Egypt to 
Carthage, ^thons, and Rome, and Trinacria, the Sicily with a 
headland pointing to each, which all three exhausted themselves 
to conquer, as if knowing that with the conqueror of Sicily 
the Empire of the World would rest. 

As we sit on the banks of uie Nile at Luxor, gazing at the 
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plain of Hnndred-Pyloned Thebe| and the steps of the Sahara, 
we marvel why, in that land (|f long-drawn sunsets, whose 
heraldic emblem was the lotus, tltere dwelt not lotus-eaters, but 
those terrible Pharaohs who wrote the story of their wars on the 
*‘slave-bmlt Pyramids of the Desert 

Egypt IS full of the footsteps of conquerors — Cambyses 
the Persian, who might have strangled the infant Gree«e ; ^ 
Alexander the Great, of Maccdon ; Julius Caesar ; Saladin ; 
Napoleon and Nelson. 



EGYPT AND THE ENGLISH* 

PART I.— THE YELLOW PERIL 
IN EGYPT. 

THE VALUE OE THE EN(;[JSH TO EUVLT 
^ AND fa; YET TO THE EN(HHSH. 

Tiik value of Egypt io Euglaiul is not nioiHjtiiry s<i 
much as moral. The Sue/ Eaiial, in which she* has an 
immense pecuniary and a still greatcT })olitical iateri>s(, 
may be consickired safe. If she gave up JfgyjA the 
Canal would be mad<; a sort of counlry of itself rctaiiHu.! 
under her control. S(.W(!red for the juost part l)y a 
wide stretch of desert, the (hinal is almost a separate 
country as it is. What w(^ have tf> consider is the value 
of the Nile Valley to the linglish and of the English 
to the Nile Valley. Because apart from the Sucj; Canal 
Egypt consists of the Nile Valley, and the Nile Valley 
constitutes ICgypt. 

The value of Egypt to England is two-fold, material 
and moral— the latter being not less important than 
the formetr^I-'or in Egyi)t and India the j)rcstige of 
England is on its trial for the last time. The question 
is, arc we or arc wc not ping to allow ourselves to 

I 
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be jockeyed out of any Bri|ish sphere the moment it 
becomes valuable ? The present Government of England 
has abandoned South Afrlia after a war in which 
, two hundred millions of English money and many 
thousands of English lives were consumed on the altar 
of patriotism. Earlier Governments have allowed us 
to be jockeyed out of the fairest provinces of 'the* 
North American Continent, and even to be victimized 
by Venezuela. We have given up all the fruits of 
prior occupation in Ciiina. How super-important, 
then, is the question if we are going to allow ourselvi’s 
to be jockeyed out of Egypt and India by a jiarcel of 
verbose jackanapeses who arc incited, by the educa- 
tion and development which we have given them our- 
selves and which they have not in the least digested, to 
demand that we should surrender our heritage to thd^ ? 
In Egypt, at any rate, it would be just like a man’s 
giving up the administration of his property and the 
ruling of his household to his clerks. Politically 
speaking, the Egyptian Nationalist is not above the 
level of a clerk. 

The Egyptian Nationalist rests his hopes on the 
Little Englander. 

Nor are the mere commercial benefits which wc 
derive from Egypt less important. For juitting aside 
the fact that Egypt is our road to India — that country 
is the great source from which the English cotton 
manufacturers are able to derive their raw material 
free from the menace of ruin at any moment by the 
cornering operations of American speculators. And 
since the import duties are only nominSir^nd large 
quantities of machinery, textiles and English canned 
provisions are used, Egypt^is one of our best customers 
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— thirty- two and a half )er cent, of the entire trade of 
Egypt being with Great 3ritain. 

That a certain nnmhcr of Englishmen hold well- 
paid posts in Egypt is undeniable, but so do a not 
inconsiderable number of Frenchmen, though naturally 
there are not so many French as English in the employ 
ot a country which is semi-administered by England. 
It would be e(]ually idle to deny that tlie various 
adviserships to the Ministers of the Kliedive which 
arc held by Fnglishmen ofhir a valuable training. 
Lord Milner had, }>(;rha})s, his must valuabh^ training 
for the South Africiin j)ost, which he filled with such 
courage and genins, in Egy])l, where lie was Under- 
secretary of Financ<‘. Servict' in tlu* Egyptian Arni>' 
is much coveti'd by young soldiers of ability, since 
ik gives them opportunities of showing the >tulf 
they are ma<le of, and accpiiring administrative 
experience. 

But let no foreign critic run away with the idea that 
financially these posts in Egypt are prizes to English- 
men. When wc take into consideration the dignity of 
the establishment whicli Englishmen thiids it incumbent 
on thorn to maintain while they ai-e holding public 
positions abroaii, and the expensiveness of 1%'ypt, 
it will be obvious that Englishmen liave often to draw 
on their private incomes to render it possible for 
them to retain their positions in Egypt— a country 
whore a subaltern in the Garrison Artillery conkl not 
live in comfort on loss than six huudi'od jiounils a year 
beyond his pay— if he were married. I have this 
on the aiiAliority of a commanding officer. 

Even if the positions in the Egyptian Civil Service* 

^ The cunditums fur thiji Service will be found at tho emi of this Chapter. 
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could be regarded as prizes by ^^.he clever young men who 
are thought worthy of receiv|ig such appointments, in 
a Service where they are cho^'en for fitness and not as 
the result of examinations in scholarship and litera- 
ture, they need not enter into our calculations here, for 
the British policy in Egypt — whatever falsehoods to 
the contrary may be spread by the Egyptian Nation- 
alists for the credulous to swallow — is to dispense vith 
the British subordinates of every kind and replace 
them with Egyptians as fast as natives can be traiiu'd 
for the purpose. 

There has been delay in the process solely becaxise 
it is not sufficient that the holders of high posts should 
be able to repeat their lessons like parrots — it is the 
moral lessons — the questions of responsibility which 
the Egyptian takes so long to learn — he does not conae 
of a ruling race, but of a race which has always be<ui 
ruled. However, with England honestly anxious to 
replace Englishmen by Egyptians wherever an Egyptian 
sufficiently responsible for a post can be found, one 
need not regard the posts in the Egyptian Civil Service 
as increasing the value of Egypt to England. 

The sentimental value of Egypt to England is very 
great. What decent Englishman would like to see 
England leaving Egypt ? Has she not tvdee in one 
century saved Egypt— the Land of Countless Centuries, 
the Chronologist’s Grammar ? Egypt is sanctified to 
us by the blood of our fellow-countrymen from Aber- 
cromby dying in the moment of victory — the general 
in one of the decisive battles of the world — to Gordon 
martyred by the Little Englanders, and ngop young 
Scott-Moncrieff so recently cut off like a sentry at an 
out-post. 
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The value ol the Enfj;lish fj|> Egvpt is f)f n ililferent 
kind. It is the custom in nolfe Eiij^lish families, when' 
the heir is a boy of weak ('haractci’, to ei!|4af;c a tutor, 
Who is not only good at education ot (he ordinary kind, 
but is looked up to by all his fellow^ for the sirengtir 
of his character and liis oxrelhmee in manly sporiv. 
He is given complete authority tnaw I he Inn' in llu' hope 
that his influence will make a man of him, 

Egypt has the sajuf; results loexj)er( foun f hi* tut<‘lng(' 
of England. It is thus that the yo'ui^ ifgyplians can 
fit themselves to receive ikarlimiK'iilary insfit idions 
and the other Euro])ean privil(‘ges which (lie\’ covih. 

But this is speaking ligurativelv. When oiu; comes 
down to facts, oni; finds th;it Egyptian credit the 
power of the various Egyptian institutions to borrow 
money in Europe — depends njjon the pennnnenee ()f 
the British occupation : that directly the administra- 
tion of justice passes out of British control into that of 
nativo.s, bribery, corruption, spite and what not, sti-al 
in ; that even the distribution of water would break 
down if it were left entirely to Egyptians- -( liat the 
use of it would soon be a mere matter of brihe.s, and 
that sooner or later some gliastly disaster would over- 
take the great dam at Assuan itself from i'lgyptian 
carelessness and inability to deal with a crisis. 

In a word, Egypt needs the English because willi- 
out them national bankruptcy would intervene with 
alarming suddenne.ss, and Egyptian civilization would 
break down. The Egyptian must be told to do a 
thing; he cannot be trusted to do it of his muj. accord. 
“ You want to stand over this people with a stick,” said 
the German chemist at Alexandria. 

The Egyptians are fonJ of conijiaring themselves 
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to the Japanese, as an example of an Oriental people 
ready to take its place a oong the Western nations. 
But the comparison is idusory. When the English 
stepped into Egypt the ancient cii’ilization had entirely 
perished and the modern veneer was cracked and peeling 
off and fast disajipcaring, while the Japanese had an 
“ancient and highly developed (dvilization of their own 
flourishing in full vigour as a groundwork for taking 
on the civilization of the W(!sl. Still less must it be 
forgotten that the Japanese an* a ruling race who have 
never been concpiercd in all their long history. 

The conditions for entering the Egy]>tian Civil 
Service as laid down by Lord {'ronuT in his 1906 Egypt 
Report may b<'. summarized as iollriws ; 

.A candidate for the Egyptian or Soudanese Civil 
Services must a])ply on a printed form, which can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Selection Board, 
Ministry of Finance, Cairo, or the Aiipointinenls Boards 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and IXiblin Universities. The 
ajiplication lorm consists of a series of (luestions wliich 
the candidate is n*(ju<!stcd to answer. He is reijuired 
to make statements with regard to his age, health, (dc., 
his educational and other attainments, and he is invited 
to give the names of pcr.sons to whom he wishes rcferenct' 
to be mad(i with respect to his qualifications. 

Candidates who have taken an Honours Degree at 
the University arc given the preference, if they are 
otherwise fitted for tlie Service ; whilst those whf> Iiavc 
taken a lower degree arc considered as less eligible. 
Candidates who have never been to a University or 
failed to take a degree, unless they arc } 30 sses.se<l of 
some spc^cial technical qualifications, are not considered 
eligible for the Service, 

CancM?rtes should be between the ages of 21 and 
25 at the time of making their application. 

The Selection Board is composed, as a rule, of four 
of the higher officials of wgyptijwi and Soudanese 
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Governments, chosen annually. As far as its functions 
go it is an independent body, over which no one has 
any control or influence whatsoever. 

The Board considers the applications and eliminates 
all those who are either ineligible or who have obviously 
' inferior claims to those of other candidates. The 
remainder are requested to present themselves before 
the Selection Board, after having been previously ex- 
amined by a Medical Board specially charged with this 
duty. It has been found necessary to demand a high 
standard of physical fitness in view of the climatic 
conditions of Egypt, and still more of the Soudan, both 
in the interest of the Government and of the candidates 
themselves. 

The Board selects as many candidates as are re(piired 
to fill the existent or prospective vacancies. 

The selection itself is based on the general fitiuiss 
and capability of the candidate, as well as on his in- 
tellectual attainments. References and recommenda- 
tions are, therefore, accepted from any one who has 
a personal knowledge of the candidate, whether he 
has been in a position of educational control or authority 
over him or not. Recommendations from persons of 
whatsoever authority or position who have no personal 
acquaintance with the candidate arc absolutely value- 
less, if they do not actually prejudice his chances. The 
Board will not accept hearsay evidence. 

The selected candidates proceed for one year either 
to Oxford or Cambridge to acquire a certain knowledge 
of the Arabic language under teachers specially provided 
by the Egyptian Government for the purpose. 

Recently it has been proposed to add to the course 
certain other subjects of which a knowledge would 
be useful in official life both in Egypt and in the Soudan, 
and effect is being tentatively given to the proposal. 

After a year’s study, the candidates arc required 
to pass an examination* in the subjects which they have 
been learning, and if they are successf ul^ar e again 

** Messrs. Gabbitsta, Tbring and Co.* the c*<lucational agents, of 36, Sackville Street, 
W., inform me that the standard of scholarship which is necessary for success* in the 
examinations for the KrigUsh and Indian Civil S«r\icos is not requir^ from the nominees 
appointed by the Egyptian Board. 
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medically examined to* see whether llnnr standard 
oi hcaltli ]ia> been inaii|tain(‘d. They an; then finally 
aj)proved by the Selection Board, and gi\-cn their 
instructions to join the Service to which they have 
been appointerl, either in Cairo or Khartoum . . . 

" Their Arabic,” says one of their chiefs, “when they 
arrive is, of course, {>1 no iinmefhale j)ractical value. 
They undoubtedly, hf)we.ver, derive great benefit even 
now from what they l(;arnt'd in England, f make them 
follow it U}>, and in a short time their Aiabic is on a 
totally dilfer(‘iit plan*' from that of Europeans who 
have picked it up in tlu' best way they cotdd. i have 
fouinl that young genthunen from tlu; Universities are 
enormously improved by a short but severe course of 
military Irainijig Ixdore they go to work to If'arn tlieir 
administrative dutit'S. 'I'lK'y come back with a <'ertain 
amount of collofiuiai Arabic, resj)e<'tfni ami alert.” 



WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE 
FOR EGYPT. 


The English have re-crcatccl Egypt. In an Oriental 
and Mohammedan country which has suffered from the 
oppressions of conquerors for longer than any land in 
history there have arisen great European cities like 
Cairo and Alexandria, a civilized and efficient army and 
police, a system of justice with European ideals at any 
rate, a stable element in finance. 

To come down to facts. When the English entered 
Egypt a quarter of a century ago, the j)opulation was 
a good deal less than seven millions. The reign of 
security and prosperity has, in twenty -five years, in- 
creased this population by four and a half millions— not 
far short of seventy-five per cent. There are nearly 
half as many inhabitants again as there were in ancient 
Egypt in its palmiest days. The revenue of the country 
was in 1880 nine millions. To-day, in spite of 
enormous reductions in money taxation and the aboM- 
tiqti of the corvee, it has risen to sixteen millions and a 
h 4 lf— ^ but double. The aggregate exports and im^ 
l^brts in 1880 were nineteen millions and a ha li In 1907 
tiiey had risen to between fifty-four and fii^?^ve mil- 
lions. The cotton crop yielded in 1880 two and t 
ijuarter millions of cant?irs 1907 it had risen to nevly; 
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seven cantars, in n year when the Nile flood was 

one of the worst on record. In 1<S77, the only year in 
whi(di tlui Kile was as bad as 1907, about a million acres 
either nK'eived no water at all, or so little that nothing ' 
could be grown on them. In 1907 only about ten per 
ccift. of that amount of laud was without irrigation. In 
the old days th<.‘ full land-ta.K was exacted from flu; 
unfortunate owner if one drop of water reached his lands, 
quite rcjgardless of whether anything was grown on them 
or not. Now, if the land cannot be cultivated no land- 
tax is paid. Famines arc imknowm in Egyj’t because 
such is the prosperity w'hich the English have given it 
that a population fifty per rent, larger than that of 
ancient Egypt at its most jirospcToiis time is insufficient 
for the agriculture of tlu^ country. What will liappcn, 
as nioj'e and more of llu; NiU^ water is reservoired, it 
is clifficult to predict. The raising of the Assuan 
Dam alone will irrigate another luillion acres of land 
at pn'seut lying waste in the muthern tracts of the 
Delta, 

The scientific conservation of the. Nile water is 
entirtily due to the English. Meheinet Ali, in 1833, 
decided to dam the watens of tlie Rosetta branch of 
the Nile and tuni them into the Damictta branch to 
suit his arrangements for growing cotton. This would 
have deprived Alexandria and a whole province of 
water, Linant Bey behaved much better than most 
of the foreigners in the service of the Khedives in pre- 
English days — he persuaded Mehemct Ali to change 
this profit f nd have a barrage across both branches ; 

: hlid iatiei', on the plea that it would cost more to bring 
, stone from them than from a quarry, he persuaded 
Ali to spare the jPyra'mids of Gizeh, which he\ 
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intended to use for the bairage. But he could nf)t pre- 
vent him from having a thousand cubic feet ol concrete 
laid daily, whether it could be done properly or not ; 
• and, as the river was three and a half feet higher than 
the year before, part of the concrete was laid in I'unning 
water, which prevented its setting. Twenty yetirs 
afterwards, when Mehemct Ali had been dead live years, 
and nearly two millions sterling had been spent on the 
barrage, without mentioning the labour of tlie corvee 
and the army, scarcely any of the piers werci abov(‘ tlu^ 
level of the water. The total cost of this barrage with 
its foi'tifications, et cetera, was about four millions. In 
1863, as water was urgently ncicdcd, the barrage gates 
were closed for the first time to try and hold up a depth 
of four and a half feet of water. The barrage cracked, 
and four years later ten of the openings of th(^ Kosetta 
barrage moved down the stream. Nine years after tliat 
Sir John Fowler offered to remedy its defects for one 
million two hundred thousand pounds ; but Ismail 
Pasha, with all his craze for spending money upon public 
works, had no faith in barrages, and the saint; yv.nr 
General Rundle, R.E., estimated that the barrage could 
be made sound for four hundred thousand pounds, and 
that making new gates and training the river would cost 
a hundred thousand pounds more — an estimatt: which 
proved correct. In 1883, Rousseau Pasha, Director of 
Public Works, considered the only use of the barragt; 
was to regulate the amount of water between the 
Damietta and Rosetta branches, and proposed to irrigate 
Lower Egypt by pumps at an initial cost of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, and an annual outlay of 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand. The English 
authorities vetoed this extraordinary proposal, and in 
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18S4 consuHecl Sir ('oliu Scott-^Moncrifff as to what 
ought to bo done. At uii expense of twenty-live 
thousand ponnris lie was a]>le to liold up about seven 
feet in the Rosetta branch and three feet in the 
Damietta branch. Encouraged by this, the English 
put the wIkjIc barrage into order at the cost of four 
hundred and sixty-ilve tlKHisand jxmnds all told, and 
by iHpf it was possible to hold up thiitcen feet of 
water in both launches. Ele\'en y(‘ars later the great 
Assuan Dam was limslied, with the results above 
nientioned in reducing the area affectf'd by tlu; most 
disasti’oiisly low Nik- by about ninety jH'r cent. 
AnuTican ('xp(*rts havi' said that the en.'ction of the 
Pyramids was nothing, as an <*ngineering hut, <'ompan:d 
to the (’rection of tlu' Assuan Dam, which they 
consider the greatest of the marvels in Egypt. 

Intimately eoniu'cttxl with tlu* subject f»f the con- 
servation of water is that <»{ the corvee. Formerly tin- 
litnited numbers of felkdiin, says Lortl Cromer, might be 
dragged away from their villages at any moment, for 
any jnirj)ose — public or private, legitimate or ilh'giti- 
raatc, u])on which the Khedive chose to employ them, 
and it is inijsossiblc to giu’ss what damage this system 
inflicted upon the country in the okl days of despotism. 
What the corvee really was ne('dccl for, and what to a 
certain limited extent it is still used for, was the neces- 
sary labour in connection with the Nile flood. It was 
estimated that the work of clearing the canals of sill 
done by the forced labour of the peasantry could be 
done by contract for four hundred thousand pountls 
a year, while the loss that the people suffered in being 
absent at the very season when their presence was most 
necessary on their own land penalized them to at least 
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twice that extent. The Convention of London reduced 
the land-tax by four hundred and fifty thousand pound.s. 
Waste of some sort had reduced the relief to two liundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. The English in Egypt 
proposed to use this money for the relief of the corvee, 
but the French would only give a provisional sanction 
to the arrangement, in Lord Milner’s words, “ keejfing 
Egypt in suspense about this vital matter, in order to 
bring pressure to bear u]3on her Government for tin; 
concession of some rather shabby demands about tlie 
pay and position of certain French officials.” Nowa- 
days the corvee is only used for guarding tlie banks of 
the Nile during the flood. Out of a popnlalion of ov(!r 
eleven millions, not much more than twc'lve thousand 
men are taken to watch for the hundred days that tliis 
is necessary. 

Vying in importance for the poor Egyptian was the 
abolition of the courbash and the use of torture, for 
obtaining confessions from prisoners. Mohamnuidan 
Law, to which the English in Egypt have paid an ex- 
aggerated amount of respect, will only allow a prisoner 
to be executed when the crime has been perfoi*m(;d in the 
presence of two witnesses, or when the prisoner confosscis. 
Under these circumstances punishment would s(.‘(!m 
impossible, but in practice the judges found an ea.sy 
way out of it— they tortured the prisoner till he did 
confess, excusing themselves with the sophistry that they 
only applied the torture where they were satisfied in 
their minds that he was guilty. They were ingoniou.s 
in the invention of new tortures, though the courbash 
was so handy that other tortures were almost super- 
fluous, Lord Cromer tells of a Mudir, or provincial 
Governor, who, when a rpau would not pay the taxes 
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he required of him, had a burning rag steeped in spirits 
of wine held close to his mouth and then received a blow 
in the stomach which “ took his wind.” He had to 
take a deep breath to refill his lungs, and this drew 
the flame into his mouth. That was only for recal- 
citrant taxpayers. “ But refined forms of torture,” 
says Lord Cromer, “ were comparatively rare, and on 
the other hand, the use of the courbash, a strip of 
hippopotamus hide tapered at the end, was universal.” 
The English abolished both, and though the use of the 
courbash lingered long, and lingers still \vhere Ifgyptians 
are left to the tender mcrcu's of Egyptians, they arc 
safe from it whenwer thei'e is an Itnglishman to 
appeal to. 

Lord Croni(;r tells a characteristic story about this. 
A man accused of some (Time was brought before a 
Mudir soon after the abolition of the courbash. Ho 
refused to answer cpiestions. A British officer was 
present . 

“ The Mudir directed that he should bo flogg('d. All 
the steps which were usually preliminary to the inflic- 
tion of flogging were taken, 'i'he man, liowevcT, was in 
no way impressed. ' The English are here,’ he said to 
the Mudir • ‘ you know that you cannot flog me.’ 

And accordingly, he was not flogged. It may well have 
been that the unwonted audacity displayed in this 
case was due to the presence of an ifnglishman. Never- 
theless, the mere fact that an Egyptian fellah should 
have dared to assert his right not to be flogged was a 
striking innovation. A reflective Pasha would have 
noted that a new spirit was abroad.” 

There is a passage in Lord Cromer’s book just above 
this which is extremely illustrative of Egyptian 
duplicity and disobedicncflf-. Where the Egyptian is 
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enforcing the law against someone else he abides its 
most rigid letter, but where it applies to himself, he 
disregards it whenever he can do so with safety. Ismail 
Pasha Eyoub was compelled by the English to issue a 
circular condemning the use of beating and torture. 
Lord Cromer’s comments are biting. 

" Whatever Ismail Pasha Eyoub and his coadjutors 
may have thought on the subject of government by 
torture, their sentiments, as expressed in the Circular, 
were unimpeachably orthodox when judged by the 
standard of modern civilization. It was stated, in 
terms of indignant remonstrance, that, in spite of re- 
iterated Circulars in past days, tlie Minister of the 
Interior had heard, to his unspeakable regret, that 
recourse was still had by some perverse officials to the 
‘ reprehensible use of the bastinado.’ This practice 
was denounced as ‘ horrible and infamous.’ It ‘ de- 
graded humanity and violated in the gravest manner 
the principles of social rights.’ Further, it was 
‘ absolutely useless and without justification,’ for the 
Minister, who here indulged to a certain extent in a flight 
of his imagination, pointed out that the Covernment 
had instituted law-courts, whose business it was to deal 
with aU litigious affairs, both civil and criminal. As to 
the collection of the taxes, what need could there be 
of the whip when the series of Decrees issued by the 
Government laid down with commendable jirccision the 
nature of the measures to be taken to ensure their pay- 
ment ? The various officials were, therefore, solemnly 
warned that ' the only object of their mission was to 
secure, as much as possible, the welfare of the people, 
their prosperity, and their moral and material develop- 
ment, by dispensing to individuals equality of justice 
whilst defending them against all aggression and pro- 
tecting their interests and their rights.’ They were all, 
down to the lowest village Sheikh, who was sometimes 
courbashed and sometimes courbashed others, adjured 
in language which, to those acquainted with the peculiar 
ways of the Pashadom of tfec time, is almost comic in 
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its deceptive pathos, to abstain in the future from the 
abominable and barbarous practice of flogging. 

" Ismail Pasha Eyoub probably stated the truth 
when he said that on pi'evious occasions orders had 
been issued prohibiting the use of the com bash. It is 
needless to inquire into this point, for if any such orders 
were issued, no adequate steps were taken to enforce 
obedience to them. But when the (hrcular of Ismail 
Pasha Eyoub was published, the j)opulation of h.gypt, 
and more especially that [ioition ui it which wa.s in the 
habit of being flogged, woke up to th(‘ fact that they no 
longer had to deal with a few uK-aningless jilatiludes 
intended to throw dust in the eyes of humanitarians. 
It was felt that, although Uu* signature to the ('ircular 
might be that of an ofjicial who had little real sympathy 
with its spirit, the contents of that flocimient iiail been 
dictated by the British luu’oy, wiio meant wEat he said, 
and who, moreover, possessed botii I he will and the 
pow(ir to euforct' his behests.” 

Egyjit is a ])urely agricultural eonntiy, uilii a IVw 
great towns which act as its ports and marts. Gairo, 
Alexandria, J’ort Said, .Suex, y\ssyut, Mansura and 'rania 
are the only towns whicli could hi; callial cities, and with 
the exception of the two first tlicy none of them have 
anything like a hundred tliousami inhabitants. \‘et 
from tlu: Delta upwards, habitable lfgy()l consists only 
of a narrow strip on each side of the Nile. Almost the 
entire population of Egypt, in fad, is rural. It is, tliere- 
fore, the toilers in the fields, the fcllahiu, who have 
to be considered in aiiythiug which conccrus the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. It is these h'llahiu 
who are under the greati'st obligations to the English. 
Before the abolition of the courbash and tlic torture they 
were little better than slaves, not only of the Khedive, 
or even the Pashas, but of every Omdeh, or head man, of 
a village. Ihey were not ssecurc in the possession of 
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their wives and daughters, who were abducted freely, 
though the offence is so much more heinous in a Moham- 
medan country. The abolition of slavery has not 
concerned them so much, because the slaves were largely 
women, and the Egyptian has no special aversion to 
slavery. They owe to the English an incalculable 
amount of further benefits. In taxation alone the 
benefits they have reaped are gigantic, for before thc“ 
advent of the English and the great irrigation s}^stcm 
which the English introduced, they were made to pay 
the land-tax whether the Nile was high enough to 
cultivate their lands or not ; and whenever the Khedive; 
was at his wits’ end for money he levied fresh taxes upon 
the fellahin. 

As if that was not enough, the luckless fellahin wore 
frequently, in order to pay their taxes, obliged to liaA'o 
recourse to the Syrian usurer, who ground tlunn to 
the dust with exactions hardly to be contemplalcd in 
Europe. In the old days they were sometimes without 
water, sometimes ruined by floods. Nowadays the 
supply is alike plentiful and uniform. The regulation 
of the Nile not only gives them the whc;rewithal to grow 
their crops, but cheap carriage to market, and as if that 
were not enough, the obliging Itnglish have provided 
roads and railways. Another gigantic benefit is the 
purity of the administration of justice. Sentences 
to death, exile and imprisonment are no longer inflicted 
at the whim of some Pasha. The man has a trial, 
even if it is not conducted with the same scrupulosity 
as in England. And if he brings a civil suit, no longer 
has he to buy justice, which always went to the longest 
purse. 

For education he is prtfbably not so grateful, for the 
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fellah is thick-witted, though he has sufficient of the 
handy-man about him to be able to appreciate some 
of the improvements which the linglish have introduced 
into agriculture. To the English also he owes hospitals, 
lunatic asylums (m which the unfortunate insane are no 
loiiger treated like wild beasts), and schools. 

He has fortunately not yet grasped the full oppor- 
tunities offered by the schools, or he might want all liis 
children to go in for the secondary certificates which 
lead to clerkships. 

There is probably nothing for which he is so gratelul 
as the decline of bakshish, of wliich he was the .special 
victim. Ismail I^asha, when he was Khedive, had a 
profound faith in bakshisli —ho luTl that everyone had 
his price and his subjects follow(;d humbly in his 
footsteps. 

Says Lord CromiT : 

“They took and they paid bribes. From the half- 
naked donkey-boy, who in shrill tones demanded 
‘ bakshish ’ to the extent of a ])iastre or two from the 
winter tourist, to the highly-]>laced Easha, whose 
assistance could only be obtaimsd by the payment of 
more substantial sums, all, or nearly all, were venal. 
The contractor bribed the Minister to obtain a contract 
on terms unduly advantageous to himself, and would 
then bribe the Clerk of the Works in order that he 
should not inquire too carefully as to whether the terms 
of the contract had or had not been strictly executed. 
The subordinate official bribed his superior in order to 
get promotion. The landowner bribed the engineer in 
order that he should obtain more water for his fields 
than was his due. The Kadis were paid by both the 
plaintiff and the defendant to any suit, the decision 
being usually given in favour of the highest briber. 
The Government surveyors were bribed to make false 
measurements of land. ' The tillage Sheikhs were bribed 

2* 
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to accord exemption from the corvee and from military 
service. The police were bribcid by everybody who had 
the misfortune to be brought in contact with them. 
The passenger by railway found it cheapei- to give 
‘ bakshish ’ to the guard or to the ticked ecvllector than 
to pay for a ticket. As a preliminary to 1>ri])ing a Mudir 
to inquire into any alleged grievance, it was (H'ca'ssary 
for the petitioner to bribe the Imngry satellites, who hTing 
about the office of tlic Mudirieh, be fort' tb_e great man 
could be personally informed that any petition iiad been 
presented. Tlie ramifications of the system wt're, in 
fact, endless. Egyjdian oftic'ial and social life was 
saturated with the idea that in Egypt pcrsoiud claims 
and interests, however just on tlieir own merits, could 
never be advanced without the payment of ‘ bakshish.’ ” 

Gorruption has not disapjieared ■ that was not 
possible in Egypt, the laud of the parasite, 'flie fedlah 
still has to jiay bakshish whenever he has any complaint 
or request to make about his water-supply, unless he 
is fortunate enough to gain an interview with the Eng- 
lish inspector, whom he knows to be abfive corruption, 
and never insults him by the offer of a bribe. If an 
Egyptian landowner is inveighing against tlm English 
occupation and demanding their instant withdrawal, 
you only have to say, “ including the officers in charge 
of the water ” to reduce him to a state of pulp. 
No Egyptian wishes to ask for water or any other 
necessity from another Egyptian, because he knows that 
he will have to pay as big a bribe as he can afford. 
The English have done much in tlie way of checking 
corruption. They are known to be absolutely hoatik 
to it and willing to support anyone who brings a blawfe* 
mailer to book* But this seldom happens, feu* fib*? 
Egyptian '"'is , a-, blackmailer , by instinct, and. 

^ 'wish to spoil the;:bu$me#' /It ,is the o%r 
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lo-cla}', but it may be his turn to-morrow. What the 
Englishman eould do to check corruption he has done. 
As Lord Cromc'r points out, the inauguration of a proper 
system of acc(junts and audits and vouchers for all ex- 
penditure has done something towards checking embezzle- 
ments of the piiblic money. But the Egyptian takes 
advantage of every (jpeming. Lord (homer tells us of a 
high Egyptian olhcial who was “ on one occasion charged 
with the salci of certain lands belonging to the Govern- 
ment. Adjoining these lands were others, which were 
his ])rivate property. He sold the two lots together to 
the same purchaser. They were of jireciscly the same 
([uality, but the price obtained for the Government 
was very low, whilst that obtaiiuai by the official acting 
in his private capacity was very high. Thus, a con- 
siderable part of the, money, which should have been 
paid into the Tr<?asury, found its way into tlie pockets 
of the official, who was s])ecially charged to look after 
the interests of the Govcrnincnt. No system of audit 
would have succcc<icd in pi'eventing a fraiul of this 
description. It could only have been discovered by some 
one who happened to know that tlie market value of the 
land sold by the Government was in excess of the sum 
which the Government received.” 

Something has been achieved by the raising and 
regular payment of the salaries of the officials. In 
Ismail’s day, when they were miserably paid and often 
had their salaries left months in arrears, they were 
almost obliged to help themselves. Formerly the execu- 
tion of public works and the supplying of Government 
sfores were given by favour to this or the other oott- 
'!:toctor. . The introduction, of the system of tenders, 
at the: root pfthis. ' The judgea 
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carcfiiliy chosen and a vi,t;ibnt eye is k<-])! upon tlii'in j 
in Ismail’s day tlic adniinistralifui of justice was a farce. 
With the abolition of the eoivee, except for flood dutit-s, 
the necessity of bribinff tlx* Oindeh of the vdlapc; for 
"exemption from service is < lisa pj tearing, and the service 
which every Egyptian hat<'d most of all, uiilifary ser- 
vice, is now stripped of jiiany of its most loathed teatures, 
and, if the reiorm siiggestcsl by Sir E!d<tn (lorst be 
caiTUKl out, will perha])s bf'come ai)s«)lutel\ popnlai. In 
the old days when a man was lalom for milifaiy service 
he had few hop<'s of ever seeing his home again he 
miglit be draft('d off to the Sudan to Ijc on duty against 
the dreaded Mahdists for lihx lie was taken witliout 
aipy regard to the comlitions for <'nlistmenf. Now the 
conditioas of the service are so mueli improved that 
when a soldier gets his first holiday, lx- is the pride of 
his village, and wlum lx- gets liis seeond holiday he 
docs not always care to go back to the sipialor of his 
early surroundings after tlu', to him, luxuries of barraek 
life.. 

The Gorst reform proposes that the twimly pounds 
with which every l':gy[)lian who has that amount of 
money in the world buys exempdion from s('rvie(', slxniJd 
not go to the general revenue, but should b(‘ put into 
a fund from which the man who has dom^ his service is, 
at the conclusion of it, paid twenty pounds, the exact 
sum he would have had to pay if he had tri<‘d to shirk 
serving his country. ICvcn an Egyptian cannot fail 
to see the fairness of this arrangement by which the 
man who serves receives the fine of the man who will 
itpt serve, not by being purchased as a substitute, in 

style of some European armies, but by the bare fact 
of performing his service Mien his own call comes. 
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Fiirtlicr, instead of being compelled to serve in the police 
after his course is over in the army, he will be free to 
decline, though offered considerable ad\'antagcs if he is 
willing to serve. 

Contrast this not only with the chaos of Ismail 
Pasha’s reign when all his fine schemes had collapsed, 
but with Egypt in the time of the great Mchemet AH. 
In those days, says Colvin; 

“ Harvests were bought by the (iovernor at his own 
rates from the Fellaheen, and n'-sold by him for export 
at great profit. Scarcity, rising not infrequently to 
laminc, desolated the country. Bubonic and bovine 
plague' were enck'inic The jx-asants’ cattle were liabh; 
to be seized for tlu' jirivate farms and factoiies of the 
Pa.slia and his Turks ; what their ag(;nts spared, ]>lague 
might carry away. Lads wore dragged to schools with 
higli-sounding names' — polytechnic schools, schools of 
medicine, schools of agriculture, veterinary schools — 
all of them, whatever their titles, iacTficicnt and little 
more than shams. The youths who entered them were 
lost henceforth to their families and were regarded as 
chattels of the Government. This course of so-called 
instruction completed (or incompleted as the case might 
be), they were despatched, in many cases, to perish under 
foreign skies ; or survived to [ind themselves employed in 
posts wholly alien to their education and training.’' 

Ismail made matters worse by building factories 
and railways, extravagant palaces and costly and in- 
efficient schools, besides incurring huge debts for wars 
and so on. When he came to the throne the national 
debt was less than four milHons sterling ; when he was 
compelled to abdicate it was over a hundred millions, 
and the brunt of it fell upon his subjects. When Ismail, 
intractable as he was insolvent, was deposed by the 
Sultan, and expelled from Egypt, in 1879, says Colyjn, 
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“ the country was in the utmost misery ; the indebted- 
ness of the fellah was universal ; there was no justice ; 
no order, or system, in the collection of the land revenues 
and taxes. The finances were bankrupt, and the Euro- 
pean creditor was in possession. Tlic governing body, 
few in number, were, with rare cxce])tions, devoid ^uf 
character, probity, and intelligence.” 

Then came the conspiracy of Arabi, into wliich it is 
not necessary to enter here, and still further desolation. 
The Egypt of that day was in a worse condition than 
Persia is to-day. This was the condition of things when 
the English rrumj)led uj) Aiabi and liis fellow-braggarts 
behind the ramparts of Alexandria and on tlu; liekl of 
I'el-cl-Kcbir. 

What has ha])pencd since then ? The. whoh' Nik; 
Valley, from the southern border to the sea, is full of 
pojnilation and cultivation wherever the water reaches 
with which the genius of the great English engineers 
has permanently endowed a land that suffen;d frmn 
disastrous droughts, whenever the Nile was a low one. 
Roads and railways and regular scsrvices of steamers 
enable the fellahin to bring their produce to market-- 
even across the desert from the Great Oasis. The army, 
instead of being a collection of ill-discipliiicd poltroons 
despised by everyone, mere food for powder, or one might 
say for sword and javelin, when it was sent against the 
Mahdists, has become a gallant and wcll-discijdined force 
with a great deal of the dash and endurance of our 
Indian army. There is cpiitc a good jjolice-force, 
which, if it docs not perform its duties with striking 
intelligence, is at any rate civilized. When one is in the 
low parts of Cairo, or tliinly-populated country districts, 
one is ordinarily safe frotn molestation unless fana- 
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ticism is aroused or a deliberate trap is laid by evil- 
doers as at Deiishawai. It cannot be denied that llie 
fme-looking Egyptian police-troopcu'Sj on their beautiful 
white Arabs, are e.xcecdmgly anxious to save foreigners 
from any anno}-ancc at the hands of natives. They 
e.S(;ort a foreigner of their own accord, if he is going 
into a lonely part or a place where the population has 
a bad name. In most of the conveniences of civiliza- 
tion, postal, telegraphic, telejdionic, and what not, 
Egy})t is at piesent like a European country. 

In the great cities the mpirovenumts dm; to tin; 
English may not be so obvious. On the one hand, Ismail 
Pasha had a craze for di'velopiiK'nt and public works, and 
on the other hand, the wobbling and shilly-shallying 
which has distinguished the lerent action of Ifngland in 
Egy[)f has cancelled some of the piincijial benefits pro- 
duced l)y the long and resolute pro-consulship of one of 
the greatest men ever sent liy England to be her repre- 
sentative. in a distant and difficult country. Engdand may 
remember with pride that at the dawn of the twentieth 
century she was served by l.ord Cromer in Egy]>t, Lord 
Milner in South Africa, Lord Curzon in India, and Sir 
Robert Hart, in a some.wliat dilferent capacity, in China 
all of them worthy of Macaulay’s epigrammatic eulogy 
on Warren Hastings, Nominally, the Khedive was the 
Viceroy of the Sultan in Egypt, in reality Lord Cromer 
was tliat best of all rulers — a benevolent despot. While 
his firm hand was at the helm the credit of Egypt was 
as good as that of some of the princiiial countries of 
Europe. On the credit of Lord Cromer, on the strength 
of the permanency of the English occupation, foreign 
financiers were willing to advance Egypt all the money 
she asked. Ihc collapse of fegyptian credit is due not 
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only to the booming and inflation of the last year or 
two, but to the fact of Lord Cromer’s resignation for 
ill-health or other reasons. The impression of those who 
knew Sir Eldon Gorst, when he was in Egypt before, 
is that the continual weakening of England’s position is 
not due to any want of strength on his part— he \ms 
always considered a strong man— but to the instructions 
of a Government of Little Englanders in England, only 
hindered from committing serious follies in Egypt by the 
wisdom and firmness of Sir Edward Grey. 

Nothing attests the value of tlio services done by 
England to Egypt more than the fact that the l)arc 
rumour that British occupation might not be permanent 
has reduced the credit of Egyifl to a North-Africau in- 
stead of a European level. The very Frenchnum who 
hate England, and have been scheming to drive her out 
of the occupation of Egypt, arc refusing, at the bare 
thought of their exertions proving successful, to invest 
any more of their money in Egypt. 

It will be noticed that the country districts have; 
apparently benefited much more than the cities by the 
quarter of a century of strenuous labours which the 
English have devoted to purifying the administration 
and developing the resources of Egypt. If this is so, 
it is because the benefits of which the agricultural dis- 
tricts stood in need were water, honest taxation, the 
lowering of the interest on loans, security from op- 
pression, and the like. These were reforms which were 
not likely to meet with so much opposition as those the 
cities needed for two reasons, which really resolve them- 
selves into one — the people who stood in the way of 
reforms were natives, not foreigners, and there were 
very few foreigners in those parts. 
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Then; an* a great iiiaiiy evils which could liave been 
reformed long ago in (lairo if it harl not been for the 
Capitulations. Tf lingland had frankly assumed the 
Protectorab; of ICgypt, Cairo might have been as well 
conducted a city as Melbourne or Sydney. But the 
unfortunate system of Cajatulations renders it difficult 
to deal with any foreign transgressor without the sup- 
port and th(‘ symjiatby of the nation to which he belongs^ 
and unfortunately the smaller nations, such as C-rec'ce, 
have, in times not long past at any rate, thought it heroic 
to suj)fK)rt their blae.kguaids tluvnigh thick and thin, no 
matter what law they were lireaking. Cairo cannot, 
therefore, have a propiy municijiality it cannot insist 
on nec(‘ssary sanitary impioveiiK-nts in the matt(*r of 
drainag<; and the like ; it has not shown itself able to 
stamp out the ilhh'it stills in which Creeks manufacture 
ardent spirits from various deletcn'ioiis coin])ounds at 
fourj)enc.e a (juart. Jt has not bf‘(m vi'ry siiccf'ssful in 
its campaign against gambling dens and hashish dens. 
Vice may be saifi to flourish almost tinchecked. 

Some ndorms, therefore, about which the lCgy[)tians 
are as honestly anxious as the ICnglisli, are iiujjossible 
to press. 

Where things are well raanaged—like the ]>oIice 
arrangements of Cairo--- -tlKi credit will be found due to 
the force and tact of the linglishman at their head. The 
shortcomings of Cairo as a civilized city can be imagined 
from the proverb which has passed into a newspaper 
heading, or the newspaper heading which has passed 
into a proverb— C«t>o Sans-Gene. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that the long and benchcent rule of the 
English has resulted in making land in Cairo as valuable 
as land in most European capitals, while I have heard 
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of agricultiii'al land fetching as much as one Imndrcfl 
and fifty, or even two hundred pounds, [)i‘r aero, and 
letting at twenty to twenty-two pounds pi'r uer<.‘. 

The only way for Egypt to continue prosperous is for 
it to continue in the hands of the English. We could not 
allow it to pass into the hands of any other Enrop(ian 
nation, and without the steel girders of European conlrol 
Egyptian prosperity would collapse like a jerry-built 
house. 

It would have been much betle.r if we had frankly 
appropriated Egypt wiieii we con(|uered i( as l^'uiiu'e 
appropriated Tunisia. With a lintish (loveinnu'ut 
and law courts there would have been no need for 
“ Capitulations ” and other lumber, wltich now impeik; 
the country’s prosperity and proper adiuinisliation. 
British justice would have been good for the stibjeets of 
the other Great Powers and a great dc;al too good for 
the subjects of the smaller Powers, who make the Capi- 
tulations a byword. Thcire W(nikl have he(Ui none of 
the delays in the development of tlie country from the 
difficulties which have been put in the way of k'gypt 
borrowing for tbc most necessary public works. The, 
revenue would have been doubled— and Itgypt would 
have been as contented as the Sudan. 

The work of the linglish in Egypt will be one of the 
mystifications of the historian of the futUHJ. 

A nation about to commit itself to the expenditure 
of much treasure and not a little blood, and to the toils 
and anxieties of many strenuous years, deliberately sacri- 
ficed the profits and glory and pleasure of the proceeding 
to gratify its enemies abroad and its stiU more dangerous 
enemies at home. 
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Tiik ino'^1 dihti!i,“iuslie(l in Al^-xandria said 

to me : “ I’Ik' I^iiropeaiH iti I£f 4 y])t arc standing on the 
thin crust of a volcano. We in Alexandria are not so 
badly oil as others : we are a sensible )>ro[>ortion of 
the [iopulalion ; we are oiganixed ; wc an' armed ; bxit 
anywhere elw; in l£gy])(, exce]>( Sue/ and lArl Said, tin; 
Europeans might Ik; murdeied cn -inassi' any day.” 

Lord CroiiKT, in his Kjoh Lepfud on Itgypt, wrott; : 
“If I am scepli('al of J’au-Islamism prodmung any 
more serious riwnlls than sporadic outbursts of lanatiidsm, 
it is, in the first place, because I greatly doubt the 
possibility of Moslmn eo-o])eration and cohesion when 
once it becomes a fpu;stion of passing from words to 
deeds; and, in llu; se<-ond placi*, because 1 am (juitc 
confident of the power of hhirope, should the necessity 
arise, to deal (‘ffectivt'ly with the material, though not 
with the sjnritual, asj)ccts of the movement.” 

This should be enough to stagger the lamb-like 
M.P. who goes for a few witeks to Kgyjrt, and listens 
to the glib re-assurances and the S])ecious aspirations of 
the Egyptian Nationalists. 

It should be observed that there are not many 
Nationalists who speak English well enough to attempt 
to describe a political situation in our language. The 
services of an interpreter ai^e re(j[uired. Lying is herc- 
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ditary in interpreters, who make their living by twisting 
conversations so that each })arty to the conversation 
imagines that he is cheating or convincing the other. 
Egyptian interpreters are worse than most, because tiui 
Egyptian recognizes no value in truth, except as a soj't 
of manacle in which the foreigner allows hiniS('H to. be 
secured. He does not allow his own hands to b(! boimd 
in any such way. 

There was an Englishman in Egypt holding a V(n'y 
high post under the Government. I was introduct'd 
to him as being more in sympathy with Egyptians and 
their aspirations than any other loyal Englishman in a 
position of influence. I should hear the other side of 
the question from him, they said. And I diil. But h(i 
warned me, that though what he told me sccnnxl to 
represent the facts (to him after twenty years in Egypt), 
I must receive what he told me with caution, because, 
said he, “ These people do not look on the truth as 
we do. There are exceptions, of course, but the best 
Egyptians have told me lies of a kind which would 
prevent my ever speaking to them again if they were 
Englishmen. Lying with them is part of the art of 
persuasion — I know tliat a lie with them is only an 
argument, that it has no moral significance. I let them 
see that I have discovered the lie, because it adds to 
their respect for my intelligence. And they know 
what I think of a lie. But they remain unabashed, and 
I allow them to remain my friends.” 

If the Egyptian will lie to such a man, who speaks 
Arabic fluently and knows the country more intimatiBly 
than any Englishman in Egypt, on the mere chance oi 
the lie strengthening an . argumeht, what may he 
expected to do fvhen he is dealing with the M,P. dt 
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writer who (•omo.-; tn Ivgypt in searc-li of a little know- 
ledge and a big ach'c.rtisoment, and is as raw as a 
recruit l(;arning Llie goose-step ? He fills him up with a 
vile coin]>ound worse than the whisky niaimfactiirod 
by the Cairo Creeks for the consuinjdioii of Moslems 
at a piastre and a half a quart. 

"Drugged with this intoxicant, (he friends of every 
country but their own advocatf; the thinly-veiled 
Mohammedan crusadt; of tlui Egyptian Nationalists 
from the Parlianumlary platform or the pages of a 
shocker. 

Wiiat does the Nationalist (hnuand ? That Hgypt 
should be governed ex(dusiv(‘ly by Egyf>tians— that the 
iCnglish should leave*, bag and baggage. His clamour for 
an Egyptian Parlkunenl is as a means to this end- -and, 
of course, inci<.lentally, for what is never ahss'nt from his 
mind, the extortion of backshish. 

What does the Nationalist dcmaiul ? If his ciuesiioner 
is British, and, what is called in music-hall circles, a 
“ mug," he gives him " little [)ink pills for pale people ’’ ; 
he takes up tlwi position that there is no nation which 
has reached such a height of civilization as the Egyptians, 
without enjoying Parliamentary institutions— the Egyp- 
tians, only eight per cent, of whom can read and write 
—the Egyptians in whose country no truth is to be 
found, even at the bottom of a well ; the Egyptians 
whoni their own Sovereign considers incapable of holding 
any position of responsibility ! Then, striking a more 
theatrical attitude, he demands that England should 
fulhi her promises and withdraw from Egypt without 
a moment longer, ignoring the fact that England 
f'pfomiaed to, withdraw when she thought that the 
ripe,. Nei'ther the *anti-Britisli ICgyptian nor^ 
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the aiili-British Briton cares lliai tli<“ wiOulniwal of 
the English from Egypt means instant ])ankniptcy for 
the country. An habitual bankruj)! in private; life 
like the Egyptian Nationalist agitalor, a person who 
lives by any form of roguery which Ik* can devise m a 
country which has been used as a hot-bed by Le\’aulines, 
sees nothing appalling in national bankrupti'y ; he would 
glory in it and consider it a,Hoiher blow a! the ("hrisiian. 
As Egypt owes her debts to Eurojie, no .Mosh'in would 
suffer if the eredilors did not reeei\’(* sixpence, iiis 
ally, the British Radical M Ik, having no money of his 
own invested in Egypt, regards tlu* impeiuling crash 
with the same e(|uaniini(y. lb* may Ik* a gooii-natured 
man who would dislike to luin the thoinand*; of poor 
investors whose n<^st-cggs have bei'ii deposited in 
Egyjitian siicurities and spi'i'iilations ; in that ease Ik* 
promises liiinself that Eg5;'i)t will inuddle tlirough. 
Or he may be a true,ul(;nl reformer, a Robesjiierre, who 
wishes to inangurali; a n(*w K’eign of Tenor in whit'h 
confiscation is to take the (ilace of bloodsheil. 'I'liis 
latter would enjoy national l)ankriiptey in Egypt. 'I'here 
he could see the Armageddon which his son! desires nmre 
quickly tlian anywhen; elsi*. Nero burnt Rome so as 
to be able to rebuild it acconiing to his own notions 
the Cairo of to-day, willi its bankrupt garden-city, 
looks rather liki; Rome after Nero’s fire. A bankrupt 
Cairo would be an ideal place for the Socialist to e.xp(!ri- 
nient on, with the grand idea of common property ; 
it has such a large population already familiar with this 
idea of coinmunizing other jieople’s property, 'I'hc 
Ivgyptian Nationalists would run no risk in making the 
Socialistic experiments, for they have never had any 
honestly-earned money, * 
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The last English agitator I met in Egypt said ; 
“ 1 know that tlic British withdrawal moans instant 
bankruptcy for Egypt, but what harm would that 
do — it woulfl not toucli the fellahin, and they are 
the only people worth considering in Egypt.” 

I might have retoi'ted, “ Nicely you consider them,” 
or “ Don’t you know, that they are all over head and 
ears in debt ? ” Egypt has only to go bankrupt for 
the money-lenders to begin a most cruel ])ressure on the 
fellahin. It is a second nature with the fellah to be 
in debt to the utmo.st that he can pay in interest — if 
he is so prosperous that he cannot manage it in any 
other way, he mortgages the land he possossc's in order 
to buy more. As lie can, thanks to the English, borrow 
money at a (piarter of the rate wliieh lu' usi^il to pay, 
he now owes four times as much, so as not to waste any 
of his chances as a debtor. So far, he has bei'ii saved 
by the wondiirful steadiness and saleabhmess of the 
cotton crop, but all agricultural Egypt has got so 
accustomed to relying on the cotton c'rop as Providence, 
that one failure in cotton would shake credit to its 
foundations, and two in succession would mean imivt'rsal 
bankruptcy. The prices of the best land in the country 
are, in their way, as inflated as town prices. Good 
agricultural land has often been sold for more than a 
hundred and fifty pounds an acre. I have heard of 
its being let at ov(ir twenty pounds an acre. .Successful 
seasons and the credit which financiers allow Egypt 
during the British occupation arc therefore e(iually 
imperative — withdraw either and the country will be- 
in the same sorry plight as Cairo, the city of unfulfilled 
promises — of chickens which have been counted, but 
will never be hatched. 
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This is Egypt with bankruptcy hanging over it by n 
hair, which the lightest shock will break, and with a 
storm ready at any moment to burst. 

What is this storm that threatens to engulf the 
land of the Pharaohs in one of those cataclysms 
which have so often overwhelmed it ? It is .the 
storm of Mohammedan conquest, which has burnt up 
Africa with its lightnings. Egypt, in which the great 
Mohammedan University, the Mohammedan courts 
and mosques, customs and creeds have been treated 
with such tenderness by the British authorities, whom 
the Mohammedans of India embrace with both hands, 
has not the faintest excuse for a Mohammedan uprising. 
But your Mohammedan, where he is not ringed round by 
hostile religions of overwhelming myriads of coloured 
men, never allows gratitude to interfere with his feelings 
towards the Christians whom he has to obey. For it 
is against his religion to be ruled by a Christian. If 
the English were Mohammedans, not only would the 
Mohammedans in Egypt be content with its occupation 
by England, they would clamour for annexation by 
England, and all the Mohammedan societies in North 
Africa, secret and open, would conspire together to 
spread the British dominions over every available inch 
of Africa. Not a word would be heard about the with- 
drawal of the English, or the establishment of an 
Egyptian Parliament, for these, as far as they have the 
least significance, are purely Mohammedan cries, though 
the noise about them comes from people who call 
themselves Nationalists. 

While pointing out that Nationalism is Islamism 
disguised to suit the canting element in Great Britain, 
I do not deny the existence of the Egyptian Nationalist. 
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He IS only too painfully evident. The artisan Nationalist 
need not be described here — he is merely a Pan-Islamist, 
whose religious feelings are being played on. He can 
be induced to clamour, but it would be impossible to 
teach him what Parliamentary institutions mean. They 
are? altogether beyond his conception. At a recent 
election for the Provincial Councils, lu'ld in Cairo, the 
capital, only twelve of the thirteen districts returned 
delegates. In the thirteenth the electors clean forgot 
about it — there was not even a candidate. 

The Nationalist who does all tlu; sjiouting is either 
a clerk or a loafer ; if he is young, he attires himself 
in extraordinary travesties of Ifuropean e.ostume, and 
he strikes his top-note with his boots. Their absurdity 
may culminate in their long and spindly shape, they 
may not be made of materials more unsuitable for his 
station than papery patent leather or cham])agne- 
coloured kid. But such moderation is unnatural, Ik; 
is really far happier in cream-coloured boots, with sky- 
blue tops — as is evident from the cheap and flashy 
shops in the Muski and the Clot Bey Street, from which 
he purchases the decorations for his person. Por his 
clothes, unless he has only one suit and the nature of 
his employment demands that this sliould be black, he 
chooses materials with the wildest checks and the 
wildest colours, and he has them made up with such 
exaggeration that you would imagine him to be copying 
the students in Puccini’s La Bohhme instead of the 
British officer whom he detests, but considers the only 
model for a tailor. In his ties he is resplendent, and 
no Egyptian is too poor to have a conspicuous golf 
collar if he dresses like a European at all. The one 
redeeming feature of the Egyptian is that he wears 
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clean collars. He does not always patronize European 
hats — for there is something delightfully anti-Christian 
about a tarboosh. It is this person, a Levantine in 
all but his birth, who does the frothing in Egypt. He 
may be a loafer, he may be a shopkeeper’s assistant, 
he may be a clerk in a private office, or he may be dhch 
a little tin-god as a clerk in the Civil Service — the crown 
of an Egyptian’s ambition. He attends as many 
meetings as he can; but in season and out of season 
this sallow creature, with his weak mouth and his 
rolling eyes — the sort of weed who will rob his employer 
even if he keeps his hand out of the till — froths against 
the English, and clamours for Egyptian independence 
and an Egyptian Parliament. Of such was the kingdom 
of Mustapha Pasha Kamel, who had many of their 
characteristics. 

Even worse than the jackanapes Nationalist is the 
cafe Nationalist, He is older. His portly form inclines 
to black clothes, his heavy jowl is seldom crowned by 
anything but a tarboosh. He consumes an inordinate 
part of the day in sitting at cafes passed by European 
ladies. His gross body blocks the pavement ; his gross 
eye brings a blush to their cheeks ; but it is nothing to 
what his gross conversation would do if they were so 
unfortunate as to understand Arabic. The Egyptians 
make such abominable remarks upon white women 
that Lord Cromer, as he got to know them better, refused 
them admission to the dances at the British Agency. 
The middle-aged, heavy-jowled, gross-eyed Nationalist 
of the caffi is the most dangerous variety. He has grown 
old in, intrigue. He is embittered by the lapse of years 
in which the upright muthods of British government 
have prevented him from feathering liis nest with dis- 
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honest gains. He has, therefore, a personal as well 
as a political grievance ; he may even be old enough to 
have enjoyed the sweets of corruption in the palmy 
days of Ismail Pasha — the days when bakshish never 
failed to fill the palm of the crafty. 

As he sits and sits at his cafe, peopling a harem in 
his’iraagination, he hatches and passes round treason. 
The Arab-speaking English journalists, who go to cafes 
to catch the trend of native opinion, say that it is 
amusing how seldom the Egyptian mentions the 
Khedive. He boasts of what Mustapha Pasha Kamel 
would have done or his successor will do. 

Evidently, then, in the cafes the Khedive is not 
regarded as connected witli the Nationalist agitation. 
The question is —Is he ? 

This question is important in many ways. For 
his personal influence is so great that he can do much 
to foster or suppress it. If he puls himself at the 
head of the Nationalist I’an-Islaraic movement, it will 
assume an importance which it could not otherwise 
enjoy. For the other items in the Pan-Islamic Con- 
spiracy are relatively small and unimportant. The 
Senussi may have anything from three to seven million 
supporters between Egypt and the Atlantic: they are 
scattered, and they have no budget, whatever their 
voluntary and involuntary subscriptions may amount to. 
But Egypt is a State with eleven or twelve million 
inhabitants and a national income which exceeds that 
of several European kingdoms. 

At the first glance the prospect offered to the Khedive 
iS; a tempting one. There have been Mohammedan 
; oh^pires spreading all over North Africa and across the 
’ ;|iediterranean into some oflE the richest portions of 
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Europe. But there are flies in the ointment. Could 
he be certain that the Pan-Islamists, having got rid of 
the English, would not proceed to get rid of him also ? 
Might they not inaugurate what would virtually be a 
republic, though nominally a self-governing province 
of the Turkish Empire ? That is one rock ahead of 
him. 

But there is another and far more formidable roc;k. 
It is easy enough to hurry on the dovelo])mcnt of the 
Pan-Islamic movement in North Africa, by throwing 
wealthy and populous Egypt into the scales, providc'd 
(and this is sufficiently unlikely) that the English do not 
detect the movement and use the Army of Occupation 
to nip it in the bud. If the Army of Occupation were 
withdrawn, one great obstacle to it would be gone. 
The Khedive, if he threw himself into the movemcait, 
would have sufficient intelligence to wait for the with- 
drawal of the English. 

That would remove the instant obstacle. But the 
Khedive is far too wise not to know that it is not for 
him to share the proud position of the Caliphs. 

He knows that though the combined Moslems of 
Egypt and the North African desert might for the 
moment massacre or expel all the foreigners in Egypt, 
there could only be one ending to it. The jackana])es 
Nationalists, even the gross men who sit at the cafes 
and insult the women in the street with the sensuality 
of their eyes, are so ignorant and reckless in their 
ideas, that they might imagine that, if once Egypt were 
cleared of foreigners by a Mohammedan Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, there would never be any more 
foreigners in Egypt. But the Khedive is far too intelli- 
gent to cherish any such illffeions. He knows that Egypt 
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is open to the sea, open to attack, that the armies of 
England would sweep through it and sweep away the 
throne of the Khedives and the whole fabric of El-Azhar 
across the sea to beg an asylum from the Turk, who is 
not merciful to the fallen. He knows that Egypt would 
became a British protectorate with some wiser prince 
in enjoyment of his revenues; that all the privileges 
which the Moslems of Egypt enjoy now at the expense 
of Christians would vanish ; and that Egypt would be 
lost for ever to the domination of Islam. 

That is the exact position, though the Nationalists 
are too little educated to understand it. The acces- 
sion of Egypt to the Mohammedan crusade, which is 
hidden like an ostrich’s egg in the sand, in the great 
desert of North Africa, would add vastly to the im- 
portance of the latter, and might hatch it. But as soon 
as the campaign began the blow would fall on Egypt, 
which would be attacked and crushed with ease by an 
English army. The Khedive himself could, if he chose, 
throw in his lot with the guerillas of the desert, hurrying 
still further into the lands of thirst before the advance 
of disciplined forces — or he could fly to Turkey. But 
the pleasant land of Egypt, the lotus land of the spoilt 
children of fortune, would be his no more. He would 
be a hunted man, with only a camel’s back for his 
kingdom. 

A number of French irreconcilablcs, headed by the 
effeminate and in*esponsiblc stylist who calls himself 
“ Pierre Loti,” think any stick good enough for beating 
England, the friend upon whom the French Govern- 
ment relies in its incessant struggle with Germany. 
These men are not slow to perceive that the handiest 
weapon in North Africa for" assailing the English is 
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Mohammedan fanaticism, and consequently the French 
and vernacular Press of Egypt* is flooded with articles 
stirring up ill-blood against them among the natives. 

They do not reflect that they are (fortunately) stirring 
up far worse troubles for France than for England. 
For the Mohammedans, when the question of a pe9plc 
of Islam being ruled by Christians comes up, hate other 
Christian nations more than the English, whose respect 
for their prejudices has been shown to millions of 
Mohammedan subjects. And the French can be attacked 
in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis without the possibility of 
their striking a crushing blow at armies of nomads with 
the depths of the Sahara for their base, while the 
English would be fighting the unwarlike inhabitants of 
wealthy Egypt constrained to stand and give battle 
or abandon their possessions. One campaign and the 
establishment of a few garrisons would settle the troubles 
of the English, while the descent of the guerillas of the 
Sahara might go on for a century. And here I must 
pause to speak of the Senussi, who are, in a way, tlu^ 
storm centre of Mohammedan unrest in North Africa, 
according to Mr. Arthur Silva White, who visited the 
oasis which was the cradle of the movement, in the last 
years of the nineteenth century. 

His account of the great Senussi confederation, 
which is embracing the Continent of the Sahara, is 
extraordinarily interesting. The opinions given below 
are entirely derived from his book. I have not sufficient 
knowledge of the .subject to criticize it, but what he 
says is borne out by those people I met in F.gypt, who 
have been brought into contact with the Senussi ; it 


* As there is no lihcrly of the Preis in Preneb Afuca, IhUimlsnt for NutionaUsni 
call it what you liho) docs not make its voice heard then*, hut Ii none the less. 
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represents I’Aiglish o] (inion in Tigypt about this extra- 
ordinary order. Tht; fonnder of the sect was a lawyer, 
born in y\.lgeria, .Sidi Mohammed bcn-Ali es-Scmissi. 
In the closing years of Turkish ride he was banished 
from Algeria for his seditious views and the freedom with 
winch he expressed them, and went to Morocco, where 
he residf'd for seven y(*ars in Fez ; there lie joined the 
powi-rful iMulei Taieb rtrder, of whieh the Cherif of Wazan 
was chied. \V]i(‘n ilic Frenc-h coiKjuercd Algeria, he 
returned, and, iu tlic^ cliaract(‘r of professor of law and 
theology, wandered aijont preai'hing the doctrine which 
is the gospel of the vast Scmtssi organization to-day. 
Then he went to I'-gvid, still ])rea(dimg, but found himself 
etpially un[(0|)ular with the (hn'ernment ami with the. 
authoritii's of Fl-.Azhar, who tried to poison him. So 
he went on to Meci'a, where he studied uiuk;r the highest 
oftheShadli teachers, to wliom, oiihisdeath, hesucceeded. 
Then he went to princh in Yemen, when" he did not 
mi'et wilh mucli success, but was thrown in contact with 
the revolutionary Wahabites, who had a great effect 
on his teachings, fie now left off preaching the way of 
Mohammed and began preacliing the way of Senussi 
instead. 'Fhen he returnod to Africa, at first to lietighazi, 
which is still one of the most important Semussi centres, 
but about 1855 he obtained a firman from the Sultan, 
which made him practically independent, and he then 
sv’itlcti at Jarabub, in the oasis of Siwa, Imown in classical 
times as the oasis of Jupiter Ammon. I'here he is 
buried in the sup(T]> mosipie-toml) to which the Senussi 
sect and many others of tlie Mohammedans of North 
Africa make their pilgidmagc instead of going to Mecca. 
The Senussi organization and the Senussi doctrine are 
alike of the highest im])ort^nce to the eptestion of Pan- 
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Islamism for North Africa. “ Absolutism and 
occultism,” says Mr. White, “ are the two most potent 
powers in Senussism.” The Senussi are in a way Sonnite 
Mohammedans, for their Mahdi recognizes the Sultan 
of Turkey as head of their religion, provided he respects 
the Senussi principles and politics. The Senussi did 
not support the Sudanese Mahdi and the Khalifa 
against the English. But the remains of Mahdism in 
the Sudan have passed into the control of the Senussi. 
The old Mahdist movement is said to have been more 
Shiite than Sonnite, but both the Sunnis and Shiahs 
look for a Redeemer and agree in general on the signs 
and marks that shall distinguish him, so the change is 
not so difficult as might have apjieared. Sidi es-Senussi, 
who died at Jarabub in 1859, was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and had the sacred blue mark between his 
shoulders. It was generally agreed that he was a good 
man, though he was narrow and fanatical. Pie did a 
great deal to break up the nomadic life of the Sahara, 
and to check the general marauding that went on, and 
the Senussi have worked wonders for Mohammedan 
travellers in the world’s great desert. It is said that 
it is possible now to go right across it with wells or 
oases not more than twenty-four hours apart, and that 
at each of these a Moslem has the right to claim enter- 
tainment for three days. 

But the attitude of the Senussi of the Sahara towards 
Christians is intensely fanatical ; assassinations are very 
numerous, and there are certain districts of Tripoli, un- 
fortunately containing important ruins of the classical 
period, to which they will allow no Christians to go on 
pain of death. Mr. White says that the very poor 
members of the Senussi, w*tiose possessions amount to 
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less than four guineas, which is the figure at which they 
arc exempted from contributing their tithe to the Senussi 
treasury, pay their quota by serving as spies, poisoners 
and assassins. Only one class of the Senussi — the 
Wekils, are allowed to have any transaction with 
Christians, if they are declared Senussi ; but there arc 
an immense number of secret Senussi, who naturally 
are unable to preserve the rule without revealing them- 
selves. The vSenussi have absorbe<l no less than sixty- 
four Mohammedan religious orders ; their latitudin- 
arianism enables them to absorb Moslems of widely 
divergent ojiinions. 

Says Mr. Win to : “A man may become a Senussi 
without abandoning his ()rd(“r ; but it is necessary for 
him to give U]) ‘ revoluf ionary ideas’ — dancing, conjur- 
ing, and all vanities. He must submit to certain re- 
strictions : intemperance ranking as a cardinal sin, not 
only is he debarred alcohol in every form, but he may 
not drink even coffee, or t<ake snuff, or smoke. In 
principle, the neophyte is sujipostxl to ' renounce the 
world ’ ; and in practice he is certainly compelled to 
.submit himself to his spiritual directors. Blind obedience 
is rigidly exacted from all adherents, whatever their 
rank. The person of the Clrand Master is so sacred 
that usually he is veiled ; and it is the greatest honour 
to be accorded a j>ersonal interview. The Sheikh el- 
Senussi governs through his vixiers, who reside at his 
court. Mokaddem, or ajiostolic prefects, administer 
ecclesiastical districts ; and so great is their power, 
that they, in their turn, reflect the majesty of their 
master. Under the latter are the Wekils, who take 
charge of business matters, and are, consequently, per- 
mitted to have dealings with Christians. Khuan 
(Brothers) are enjoined to attend conferences and make 
pilgrimages to the convents, particularly to Jarabub. 
They have to pay annually into the Grand Treasury 
two and a half per cent, of tlieir capital, if this exceeds 
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four guineas j the amount of exemption. Other contribu- 
tions are made in kind. The poorer classes give their 
services, either as labourers in the oases, or as spies, 
messengers, poisoners, and assassins. All animals 
belonging to the confraternity are branded with its 
cackd — the name of Allah.” 

“ The Way of the Senussi,” whicli I have spoken of 
above as superseding the “ Way of the Prophet,” is of 
great importance with regard to the subject of this 
chapter, for, if not Pan-Islamistic, it is Islamistic to 
the last degree. It protests with all its might against 
any concessions being made to Western civilization. 
It is against all progress that entails innovations in 
Mohammedan countries, and it is not only against all 
attempts to extend Western influence in Mohemmedan 
countries, it even includes the Turk, because he lives in 
Europe. It is a ’ meritorious act to kill a Christian 
under any circumstances, and the Senussi arc commanded 
to expatriate themselves from any country under 
Christian domination. It is for this reason that Egypt 
itself is, .speaking generally, untouched by them. There 
are, however, a certain number of the Zawia or Senussi 
convents in the Sudan, though, owing probably to the 
English occupation and control of the Egyptian Govern- 
meni, the Nile Valley is practically untouched by them. 

The number of the Senussi is by some placed as high 
as seven to eight millions, by others as low as three 
millions, but as the Wadai country in the French 
sphere is practically all Senussi, and the Wadai number 
three millions, this must be under the mark. Mr. White 
says that there is a chain of Senussi settlements all 
over the Sahara. The Wadai, however, are the back- 
bone of the movement ; •their adherence was secured 
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many yt-ars ago Ijy Sidi {'a-Scimssi’s sagacity and fore- 
sight. Some Nomads captured a gang of Wadai slaves. 
Sidi cs-S(mussi ransomed them, gave them their freedom, 
educated them at his ca]>ital, Jarabub, and sent them 
back to their homes. The n‘sii!t was that he enlisted 
the sympathy and adluTence of tla; wljoki of th(; Wadai, 
and when the* Wadai tlirone beeame vacant, in 1876, liis 
nomincio war, eli'cted Snltan. Ever since* tlien the Wadai 
three millions have nanainiMl faithful to the cause and 
have despatched at fnapient inhawals rich contribu- 
tions to the treasury, and droves of slaves for work in 
th(? Senussi reclamations. Mr. Whii(i says that the 
Senussi arc reputed to be slave-trarlcrs as well, but in 
any ease lliey spread tbeir slaves all over tlu; Sahara, 
increasing the net-work of settlements and caravan- 
routes. I'lu^y an* v<'ry far-sight(;d indeed in the way 
they miiinag(! tlunr gr<‘at Sahara confe<leracy. Side by 
side with then'r reclamation work, if it may bo so called — 
for it is not, of course, managed in the matliematical 
and continuous fashion with whicli wliilc men reclaim 
the desert --tlK^y form and strive to perfect the force 
which is to drive the Christians into the sea from North 
Africa. At ('.liftain places they keep hundreds of fleet 
camels ready c<iuipped and provided with negro drivers, 
which can be despatched at a moment’s notice to any 
part of Africa. They have, in the district which they 
have made unsafe for Christians, a very fine harbour 
(near which they keep these sM-ps of the desert)^ almost as 
large and deep as that of Alexandria, and more secure, 
at which they import, unhindered, arms and munitions 
’vv’ar. They have usurped the most valuable part of 
and the Sultan has jnot made, and, indeed, is 
f^ble to make, the least attempt to dispossess,,; 
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them. Mr. White says that any Western Power which 
took Tripoli as the French took Tunis would find them- 
selves in immediate conflict with the Senussi. Their 
convents and settlements extend from Morocco to 
Mecca and Mesopotamia ; in certain districts of Arabia 
they appear to be very active, and their powers •and 
numbers there may possibly be vastly greater than any 
one imagines, because there is so much of Arabia so 
eminently suitable for the growth of a secret power like 
the Senussi. 

Be this as it may, the Senussi, without intermission, 
prepare for the great Jahad, the Holy War, which is 
to be waged against the Christian, and, perhaps, against 
the Turk also. In the south of the Sudan they have been 
known to have been levying contributions for some 
object or other for a long time past. It may only be 
to go into their ordinary treasury, but it may be for 
some more particular end ; at any rate, it is believed that 
if policy did not hold their hand, their burning hatred 
of the Christians would hurry them into wholesale 
massacre. From the inaccessible oasis of Kufra they 
dictate to the whole Sahara ; their organization is ready 
for a blow. This is the great Mohammedan organization 
that gives the Pan-Islamic question in Egypt its pre- 
cariousness— this is the fire with which the Itgyptian 
Nationalist is playing. 

The extent of the peril is not appreciated anywhere 
in Europe. A socialistic British Government has in- 
spired the Egyptians with the idea that it is longing for 
an excuse to wriggle out of Egypt. While Lord Cromer 
was there the British Raj was upheld— nowadays it 
is a byword. The Egyptians have the idea that Sir 
Eldon Gorst was sent there to give way and “ make 
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face ” on every occasion. So universally is the British 
withdrawal expected that it is almost as difficult to 
get financiers to invest money in Egypt as it is to get 
them to do so in Morocco. Egypt is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The fellahin, the real backbone of the 
couatry, in their endeavours to obtain more land, have 
mortgaged themselves up to the hilt. Without fresh 
loans they might have to sell so generally that the price 
of land would fall like a stone to the bottom of a well, 
and precipitate a universal smash among them. The 
smash has fallen on Cairo already — there are spaces of 
several acres together covered with the foundations of 
banks and mansions and fiats and other ambitious 
buildings which will never rise another foot, and which 
differ hardly at all from No-Man’s land. Foreign 
journalists may abuse the English occupation, but foreign 
financiers will only lend money in Egyjit on the credit 
of the English occupation. I repeat that the Parliament 
which the unthinking British Kadical, and especially 
the Irish M.P., encourage the Egyptians to clamour for 
is all part of the great Mohammedan conspiracy which 
is being hatched by the Sennssi. It may even be that 
the murder of poor young Scott-Moncrieff was caused 
by a ripple from this great bore-wave which is gathering 
in the Sahara. The English Radical is taken in by the 
specious cry of Nationalism — Egypt for the Egyptian ! 
He is too simple to know that the real meaning of the 
cry is Egypt for the Mohammedans. 

No Christians would be allowed the smallest share in 
the Government of the country ; the sweets of the Civil 
Service, which the Egyptians love, would soon be denied 
them. Only native-born Egyptians would be allowed 
votes, and the native Christians, if they were allowed 
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to vote, would not be allowed to elect those of their 
own faith. The Copts are beginning to gras]) this, and 
so there are threats of a Coptic reaction against 
Nationalism. 

The fellahin, it must be borne in mind, are at present 
mostly quite innocent of all this ; they are aware ihat 
the English occupation has given them wealth, peace, 
safety, and the much-needed water to an cxtcint of which 
they never dreamed — they would naturally ])aus(i before 
they did anything to bring back the old regime, a state 
of things worse than it was in the* days of the Turk 
or of Ismail Pasha. But they are intensely ignorant, 
and they are ardent Mohammedans. If the torch of 
Islam were lighted and carried blazing tlirough the 
land many of them would be swept into the movenu^nt ; 
they would fight for it, they would be mown down by 
tens of thousands in the conflict with arms of iirecision ; 
and when all the fighting was over and the Nationalisis 
who were responsible for it — tlie agitating scum of the 
cities — were driven into or across the sea, they wouhl 
settle back to their work of making ligypt rich au<l 
fertile and prosperous with the firm rcs(jtvc of luu’iu' 
being drawn into any movement against tlui Ifuglish 
again. 

How long would it lake to stamp out the conspiracy 
of Islam in the desert ? Who knows ? It might take 
as long as the conf[Ucst of Arabia ; but iCgypt could 
easily be fortified against it, and the h'rench would 
have to pay the rest of the debt. They de.serv(! it, not 
for what the perfectly correct Goverument of h'rance 
and French public opinion have done, but for what the 
irreconcilables who arq, always fomenting ill-feeling 
against England in the French and vernacular Press 
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of Egypt have done. This is the volcano from which 
the English in Egypt are only separated by a sheet 
of brown paper. 

It is, however, just to mention the optimistic views 
of the English official in Egypt. In the first place, he 
believes that the Army of Occupation will remain there 
for ever, and with it the British Agent. He is in favour 
of decreasing the number of moderately paid and 
therefore only moderately able English employes in 
Egypt and increasing the salaries of first-class men. 
The official theory is that Sir Eldon Gorst, by constantly 
visiting the Khedive and consulting his feelings, is getting 
even more real influence over the Khedive than Lord 
Cromer enjoyed, that he achieves results with the 
Khedive’s good will instead of over-riding him. If 
this be the correct view, it must be admitted that he is 
not argus-eyed, for bribery is rampant in Egypt now, 
and corruption is strangling the administration of justice. 
The people who take a sanguine view of his influence do 
not take such a rosy view of the Khedive’s influence. 
They say that in the endless iiolitical talk at the cafes 
the Khedive is entirely forgotten. The driving of 
the English into the sea is an cver-wck^ome topic — the 
respective merits of the late Mustapha Pasha Kamel 
and Mohammed Bey Ferid, the present leader of the 
Nationalists, come up often ; but no one ever talks of 
the Khedive. The pavement Egyptian who sits at the 
caf6s is a red-hot adherent of the Nationalist — that 
is, of the Islamist — programme. He cares nothing for 
the Khedive except as an instrument of Islamism, and 
is reported by the English optimists in Egypt to have 
no confidence in the Khedive, and to have no scnqflcs 
about contemplating his removal. The official optimists 

4 
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consider that the Khedive is aware of this, and disposed 
to lean on the English Army of Occupation, and to be 
himself unwilling to grant a Constitution ; that he wishes 
to have the appearance of power and independence, 
but that if his “ face is saved to use the immortal 
Chinese expression — he is perfectly willing to be guided 
by the British Agent 

In truth, neither the English nor the Nationalists 
have much confidence in the Khedive’s stability of 
political purpose. And in the interval it is intcrc.sting 
to learn that the Sultan viewed all this agitation for an 
Egyptian Parliament with mistrust even before his 
own Parliamentary troubles began. His present feelings 
may be imagined. 



THE INTELLIGENT li:GYPTIAN’S VIEW OF THE 

SITUATION. 


I HAD several long talks with an Egyptian Bey who had 
the foresight to make use of the commercial oppor- 
tunities which the British occigiation opened up to his 
countrymen. He deplores any attempt to disturb the 
existing yegime, but he is not at ail satisfied with Eng- 
land’s present attitude. “ The shilly-shallying of Eng- 
land is having a disastrous effect on Egypt as well as 
the English position in Egypt,” said the Bey. ” I very 
much want to know if it is ever going to be better. If 
this Government gets turned out, will the ('conservative 
Government send us a reliable man like Lord Lromer — 
a man who knows his own mind ? Will they have a 
definite line about Egypt ? Will they do anything to 
check the anti-English agitation ? Will they have any 
propaganda ? We want the English re])resentative sup- 
ported. Would the Conservative Government support 
him ? The English would do more by spending a few 
pounds on propaganda than by spending a million and 
a half on increasing the Army of Occupation, whtiu 
treason comes to a head. Things are working up now 
as they were before the revolution of Arabi Pasha. 

“ Egypt was marvellously prosperous under the 
Cromer rilgime," said the Bey, who speaks English 

5 ‘ : 4 * 
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fluently, “ and not only in material prosperity. Its 
enlightenment progressed by leaps and bounds. lh<‘i'e 
was a sense of security and permanency. All this has 
gone ; the Egyptians say that Gorst is of the mayich— 
that he is sent here to avoid trouble, to smooth over dilh- 
culties, and to keep up appearances ; and that if he sliows 
himself diplomatic in this, he is to have his rewaid in 
being made an ambassador in three or four years’ lime.”* 

The Bey wants to know “if an}^ of the inlliK'ulia] 
English have been to Gorst to make forcible rcpi'esenia- 
tions upon the way in which things arc b(;ing ' hh to 
slide’?” lie wants to know : “Would Gorst reei'ivo 
them, and hear what they had lo say if they did go ? ” 
He wants to know, “Why don’t the English lesidenls 
in Cairo, with large business intcTcsts, conct'rn 1 hem- 
selves with the propagation of English political inteiesls 
as the French and Germans do ? ” He says, “ I'Ik' ( lorst 
of to-day is not at all the Gorst 1 knew from tlu* time 
that he came here as a young man while he was climb- 
ing UJ3 to the post of Financial AdvisiT.” The impression 
he had of Mr. Eldon Gorst was that he was a very linn, 
strong man, “who made it clear that no oiu' should 
tread on his tail.” “ Now it is very dilTercul,” said the 
Bey. “ Gorst is always diplomatizing with the Kh(*divc. 
His affectation is that all this bother amounts to no moni 
than polemics and diatribes of tlie Fr(!ss. 'riie Fniss 
has nothing to do with it. My countrymen are am- 
bitious and want to make the most out of fishing in 
troubled waters,” The Bey took an (‘xtn'inely pessi- 
mistic view about the Khedive. “ The real truth is,” 
he said, “ that all this bubbling and seething on the fac.e 

^ Last April the KngHsh papers iu Egypt publislied a that Sir khloiifjtwst 

had been appointed British Ambassador toTuikcy. 
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of the waters is due to the fact that the Khedive is 
agitating down in the mud. The situation would be 
full of risks if the Kln'dive was capable of running straight 
with anybody. If the agitators thought they could trust 
the Khedive there would be another Arabi revolution 
in no time ; but the Khedive is awfully unreliable, and 
money considerations have so much weight with him. 
Ife cares tor nothing but saving and making money. 
Those wlio know him best all tell you this. There is 
any amount of intrigiiing going on, and the Khedive is 
at the bottom of the bubble. But,” continued the Bey, 
“ I do not like the policy of the English in Egypt. They 
have wobbled so that their prestige is gone. Another 
great eleimnit of insecurity is allowing the cleavage 
between the minority and the majority to bo one of 
religion. The majoiity are Moshnn and thc^ Christians 
are in the minority ; I am a Moslem myself, but I am 
a follower of Sheikh Mohammed Abdnu, the late Grand 
Mufti, and I know that nearly all the enlightened people 
are in this minority, and that the religious cleavage is 
not the right one.” 

When I asked him the causes of the Nationalist 
trouble, he said : “ There are two things at the bottom 
of it all — the intrigues with the Khedive, who thinks 
he can use Nationalism as a lover to oust the English, 
and the foolish agitation of ])eople in London, who 
know nothing about the true state of things. But for 
the agitators in London there would be nothing of llui 
kind in Cairo — the harm is done by that mischievous, 
irresponsible, and really wicked group in the English 
House of Commons who use Egypt to advertise them- 
selves. I do not like your Little Englanders. Why arc 
they so anxious to damage British prestige iii every 
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possible way ? I think they hate and detest the idea 
of prestige ; I think tlicy liate the vtn-y word prestige. 
Is it that they have an honest craze for wishing tlic pro- 
letariat of every country to run the affairs of that country 
on socialistic lines ? Are they honest in desiring tliat 
Egypt should be run by the proletariat of Egypt ?, In 
any case, they do not understand whither it leads. 
Arabi’s revolution began in just the same way. Tliey 
do not know that the millions of Egypt ar('. inca])ab]e of 
being an electorate ; that they have not sufficient 
understanding to be electors. They do not realize 
the slackness of the Egyptian, how incapable he is of 
carrying out anything except the simple agricultural 
operations of the fellahin, like working shadfifs. The 
mass of the Egyptians, the hard-working j)coplc like the 
fellahin, who are the backbone of the country, do not 
understand politics or care for them. The one question 
which they do understand is that which these Nationalists 
arc clever enough to put to them — ‘ Arc you, a Moslem, 
willing to be ruled by Christians ? Are you, a Moslem, 
not aware that the Koran forbids you to be loyal to 
people of other faiths or to be governed by them ? ’ 
Nationalism has only reality, has only strength, when it 
is Islamism under another name ; for the rest the 
Nationalist movement is simply a pot-hunting move- 
ment, conducted by men who are dismissed officials 
belonging to the old corrupt order of things, ex-rebels, 
and the like, or men who are eager for the spoils of 
office, and think that under Nationalist administration 
they would hold offices in which they could make a 
lot of money by extorting bribes. Or else they are am- 
bitious journalists who se^ a great career for themselves 
in preachinig N atioimlist propaganda, and in fanning 
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Moslem fanaiicisni. I am <a Mosl<mi T tell 

you this be('ausc 1 wauL to sec the Egyptian Moslem 
like tlu! Indian Moslem. But I am in despair about the 
prosiMit Juiglish Government. Its altitude is simply 
suicidal ; it wishes to let things drift, and drift, and 
drift uule.ss something happens that a])solutcly forces 
it to act. If the English want to h'avc* Egypt and l(‘ave 
soon, they should say so, instea<l of allowing the loyal 
peo])lc in Egypt to su])port them and throw in their 
lot with therm and depimd on them. Wheii the English 
go wc shall be jxrrsecuted for trusting the English, and 
being loyal to England. My (-(juntrymen <lo not want 
rights ; tlury want moral vict(;ri(:s over the English, about 
which tilery can brag. 

“ Do the iigyptian Parliaimmlary group in your 
House of ('.ommons know that the, Egyptians say that 
they have received Persian carpets, costly silks, and otiier 
treasures as bakshish to do what they do in Parliament ?” 

I asked him if ho agreed with Lord Cromer that 
Nationalism is really Islami.sm imde.r another name. “ It 
is,” he replied. “ You must remember that for thirteen 
hundred years before the Engii.sh came, the Moham- 
medans had been rulers of Egypt. But that is not the 
real reason why they wish to get rid of the English. The 
real reason is that they would endure anything rather 
than be ruled by Christians. You can easily test them 
by asking, ‘ Supposing that the English were Moslem, 
what would you say of their administration and the 
occupation by their troops ? ’ There would only be one 
answer. Though Europeanized Egyptians would use 
patriotism, or some other convenient term, they would 
mean the same. Moslemism ,jls a kind of freemasonry 
between all who profess it. Moslem who come from 
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abroad arc welcomed by the Egyptians ns if they were 
their fellow-countrymen. Pan-Islamism is their poli- 
tics. When they use the word National or Egyptian, 
they mean Moslem. I am obliged to confess that Na- 
tionalism is Islamism. If it were mh, why is there no 
room for the Copt in Egypt ? The Copts arc» the 
Ancient Egyptians ; they have far more right to call 
themselves Egyptians than the Arabs have. WIksi the 
English came to Egypt my co-religionists wtTc afraid 
that they would be ‘ out of it.’ It was f[uile right of the 
English to take pains to dispel this idea, but they have 
gone too far. No Christian need hope for a ])ublic. 
career in Egypt. And a good many jio.sts such as heads 
of tribunals are confmed to Mohamnualaus ; tlK'reforc 
the Moslem litigants think they have an advantage.” 

I asked him if the present undesirable static of 
affairs was due to mistakes made by the Ifnglish. lie 
raised his eyebrows. ” Of course it is. They do not 
understand that force and might are admired, above all 
things, here as they are elsewhere in the Itast. The I£ng- 
lish, in their anxiety to be just and respect the rights of 
others, arc over-delicate. The Egyptians take this for 
nothing but weakness. Lord CronuT had much more 
sagacity than the ordinary Englishman ; whenever he 
saw a movement in progress, he was always careful not 
to encourage it, and as soon as a plant showed too great 
signs of growth he lopped it off. If you want to teach 
boys, the first thing to do is to have them obey. It is 
just the same in ruling a people, especially in the Orient. 
Under Lord Cromer Egypt became like a European 
country. It became the market for all the other Eastern 
countries which had not ^such a good government. 

“ But perfect liberty is not good. Egypt is a 
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countiy accustomed to be ruled by oppression, and was 
not ready for tlie concessions of your Jinglish Socialists ; 
it was not I'eady for European tribunals and jDrivileges. 
Public sccurit}'’ is one of the worst features of Egypt. 
It is really very bad in the Della. We want some of 
‘ I*ord Cromer’s high-handedness/ of which the Na- 
tionalists used to complain so much. The complaints 
must have reached Irngland, for all the native papcis 
are saying that Sir Eldon Gorst came here with oiders 
to work in cordiality and harmony with tin.' Khedive — 
to prove that the Kliodive is the real master- -and he 
only an advisi'r. Mohammed Hey Ferid, the new leader 
of the Nationalists, warns the Khedive that this is a trap 
— a new crime of Ifngland. 

“The Nationalists arc perfectly irreconcilable. If 
the British Consul is autocratic, it is infamous, it is in- 
sulting to the Khedive and all that sort of thing. If he 
docs everything through the Khedive, he is laying traps 
for him. So far as the public is concerned Gorst docs 
not exist— he kce])s quiet. 

“ The other day I heard some fcEabiu talking to a 
certain Pasha who was very prominent in the Khedive 
Ismail’s time. They said : ‘ Pasha, we hear that the 
English arc going. Is that so ? ’ ‘I don’t know.’ 
' Well, if they do, you’ll be using your courbash again 
on us.’ ‘ Yes, I suppose so.’ ’’ 

“ What about all this outcry for education ? ” I asked 
the Bey. “ Is it true that there are seven millions of 
money lying idle in the treasury and that the English 
will hardly allow three hundred thousand pounds to bo 
spent on education ? ’’ 

" Artin Pasha has the* University in hand,” he 
replied. “ He is an Armenian, but born here. He 
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used to be Minister of Public Instruction— be was 
removed because Lord Cromer thought it desirable to put 
a native and a Moslem in his place. You are wrong about 
the seven million pounds. It is true that 1hcrc was 
that amount of money when the international re- 
strictions were withdrawn, but I don’t think that there 
are much above two million ])Ounds of it left, besides, 
the real amount of money spent upon C‘ducation is much 
more like flve hundred thousand pounds than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. And there are. so many things 
upon which wo have to spend money if W(‘ wish to be 
considered a avilujed country. Wc have liardly any- 
where the proper buddings for the .Mamurs ; or tiil)unals; 
or barracks fur the soldiers; or stai)les lor the police 
horses. What arc you to do with all these (‘injiloyees ? 
Make them wait till the ])eoplc are educated ? 

“ Besides,” he cried, wanning to his subject, ” what 
is this education for which th(; Nationalist Pn'ss is 
clamouring ? I know that over ninety per C(‘nt. of our 
people are illiterate, but the Nationalists don’t want 
them more educated lest they .should los(' their influence. 
They would rather keep them ignorant so tluat they can 
make them vote like a machine when w<', gad an Egyptian 
Parliament.” 

" I have heard a good deal of talk about education 
with El-Azhar as its apex,” 1 said. 

“ I know that,” he replied. “ Oh, they talk about 
education being given in Arabic ; but there are no text- 
books in Arabic. They cannot want education for 
itself or they would wish to study science in the best 
text-books. It is all nonsense — this teaching higher 
subjects in Arabic. Therorarc no books to teach with. 
The question is, what kind of education is the country 
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to have —primary or higher. High colleges and nni- 
versities etlucale the few — and h;avo the ninety per cent, 
illiterate.” 

I asked him if the clamonr for education simply meant 
a clamour for increased facilities to go in for the secon- 
dar,y ccrtiticales which carry a right to demand a clerk- 
ship in a Government office at a certain salary. He 
laughed. ‘‘ All hgyplians want education to get Govern- 
ment ]>osts/’ he said. 

“ If you turn out so man}', can the Government use 
hem all ? ” f asked. 

" TIk'Y do not all want to he clerks,” he said. ” Some 
mean to be doelois and lawyers, but the fellah with 
Kismet in his mind does not care for doctors. Wc are 
at our wits’ end to know what is to bc' done with all the 
doctors that an; made. Government can only take a 
certain number, and the others cannot make much of a 
living. Th(;re arc a terrible lot of lawyers, too — Govern- 
ment tak(!S a certain number of them; — the rest open 
offices in which much more treason is discussed than 
business.” Then lu; brightened up. “ But we have one 
really flourishing educational institution — the vSehooi of 
Agriculture. It cannot accommodate all the would-be 
pupils. And this really ought to bc encouraged ; 
more money .should be spent on it, and every heir to a 
landed proprietor ought to study there ; there are un- 
limited openings in this direction. But even the Poly- 
technique, whei'c engineers arc produced, may be over- 
done, though the Government can employ a good many 
of them.” 

His face soon resumed its sardonic expression. 
“ The people who are scream irig for education are them- 
selves uneducated ; they believe that when they are 
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educated there will be hardly any ciiine Icfl in 
They never say a good word about an hnghslunan lor 
fear of being considered disloyal to the cause.” 

Then he began to be candid about the ICnglisli. 
” The great fault of the English/’ he said, ” is that they 
don’t mix enough with people'. They don’t nwke 
friends; they always try to discourage p<‘(ijile li'oni 
making friends with natives. The Itgy]>tians sa\’, 
‘These English aic unbeaiable- thej^ seem to despise 
us.’ When we get a man that wt; ('an gc't on with like 
Owen Roy, they hav(' not tin' .si'inc to ke('p him liere. 
Men of that stam]i arc' nerc'ssary ; young men are apt 
to be so overbearing, hh'n^ is an example. 1 knew an 
old country .Sheikh who owned two thousand iVddaiis 
or more of cotton lands. Think of the income that tliis 
represents. Perhajas yon don’t know what grand old 
men these landowners can be. I assure yo\i that Ik' was 
magnilicent. He wished to s('e the Sub-Inspector of 
Irrigation. He found him hardt-r to sec; than the 
Khedive. The Sub-Inspectoi was talking to another 
young Englishman when his servant brought tlu' message 
that Sheikh Mohammed Ali wished to see him about some 
point in connection with his water-su])ply. ‘ 'Pell fiim 
I’m engaged, and ask him to wiite this npplicatitai/ 
said the Sub-Inspector. But the Sheikh could not 
write. The.sc jicoph; oftem ('aniiol. ‘ 'PIk'h ask him to 
wait.’ The great landowiuu was kept waitings for two 
hours while the Sub-Inspector talked to his friend 
about spoit, I supjiose. He nu'rely did not want to be 
bothered. This want of sympathy is vtuy injurious to 
the interests of England. As a lover of England 1 tell 
you this. If the I{ngUsh#are to ke(;p Egypt they need 
friends. They must make them. Do they try ? They 
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seem to me to more to despise and trample on every- 
body. Here is an example. I went for a voyage on 
a P. and O. steamer. There were ninety-five Egyptians 
on board. Two dinners were arranged. The steward 
said that the English wished to dine alone. We thought 
it ^lost insulting that this should be done through a 
steward. He was not content with this. He made 
Hindoo waiters wait on Egyptians and other non-Euro- 
peanSj and English waiters on the English. The 
Egyptians were to dine at seven o’clock, because the 
English wished to dine at eight o’clock. There were two 
breakfasts, one at eight o’clock and one at nine o’clock. 
Some Egyptians were down early. They were told that 
th(;y could not have their br(;akfast till nine o’clock, 
because the English preferred the eight o’clock break- 
fast. I did not want my breakfast till nine o’clock, 
because T had lately had a cup of tea in my cabin. But 
the insolence of the servant made my blood boil. And 
also the want of tact of the English passengers in not 
insisting that the steward should serve- the Egyptians 
also. 

“ I called the steward and told him that he was only 
a servant — and if he did not bring breakfast for me and 
the other Egjfptiajis at once I would go straight to the 
captain and rcj)ort him. Unfortunately the man knew 
that I was a large importer whom the captain would not 
care to offend ; so he obeyed me without a word. I was 
longing f(jr him to disobey .so that I might make an 
example of him. Tlum I told the Egy])tians that it was 
not so much his fault as theirs, for not knowing their 
rights. 

“They would not go to..,thc captain, but k(‘pt on 
grumbling, and hating the English all the while, and 
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I repeat that it was a deplorable want of tact in the 
English who lived here in Egypt not to have inU'rfered. 
Our rulers ought to show us peditencss, cvcai if the 
officers of a steamer do not. ft is the prevailing ifh a, 
that Egyptians do not want to sec a big man in hg\'pt. 
The English have not tried to make tlicmselves any 
friends in Egypt, so they have none.” 

“ Is it true, do yon think, that if the English were 
to leave Egypt, things would be in 'I'urkish (i.c., ICgyptinn 
Turkish) hands again, as the}' were in Ihe days before 
the occupation ? ” 

“1 think so. 1 like them personally, though I am 
an Egyptian. As I have inlluena; with jouiiiaE becaib.e 
I am a great advertiser, and a man who can use my pmi, 
my interests would be better served by tiu; I'urks 
than by the English, though it would not lie so goofi for 
my descendants. If I wrote and talked on liehalf of ihu 
Turks as I have for twenty years on htbalf of 1 he Englisli, 
they would do anything for me. If I flionglit tlu- 
Turks would serve Egypt like the ICnglish, I would not 
hesitate a minute— if I could only liiid tlu^ least guarantee 
for that I sliould bo the lirst to back lliem up.” 

“ The Nationalist Pro.ss says tluit it is in tin* intma-st 
of the English to keep the Egyjitians uiiethu’ated, 
and that is why more money is not voti^d for education. 
Is this true ? ” I a.sked, 

“Could anything be more absurd? It is hi their 
own interest. For if the peojile were educated imbody 
would listen to the nonsense they talk. And if all 
Egyptians were educated tlie country would produce 
four times as much cotton. And it is JCngland who stdls 
us sixty-five per cent, ol owr impoiis. But if you made 
the Education budget two millions a year the Nationalists 
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ivould go on clamouring. The people of Egypt are an 
igricultural people. Education is not the thing they 
want most ; the first thing to give them is water ; with 
water the land that is now waste can be cultivated. To 
make more water we have only to make fresh reservoirs, 
as i^lenty of water is wasted in the Upper Nile — is this to 
wait for education ? Government needs more people 
to do its work and more engines — more agricultural 
machinery — more men who know how to work it — more 
railways to transport the produce. Is this to wait for 
education ? ” 

The pity is that capable Egyptians like the Bey so 
seldom take any interest in ]')olitics. They generally 
try and forget that they arc Egyptians. 
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I HAD the honour of a private interview with the 
Khedive, and valued greatly the opportunity of forming 
a personal estimate of the man upon whom so much 
depends for the future of Egypt. He left the imi^ression 
on me of being highly intelligent as well as royally 
simple and gracious. He speaks English excellently, 
though I believe that he is even more at home in 
French ; so conversation was easy. 

I had been warned that if I wished to have a ])rivate 
interview I should very likely have to be cf)ntent with 
quite a short notice. One morning a not(; came round 
from the British Agency, about ten o’clock, to say that 
if I could be ready by a quarter-past eleven His High- 
ness would receive me. 

It was an odd sensation driving through Cairo on 
a blazing day of early summer in a top hat and a frock 
coat with His Britannic Majesty’s Rejuvsentative in 
Egypt to be presented to the Sovereign of the; Country, 
the descendant of the old conqueror, Mehemet Ali, 
who had carved a kingdom for himself out of the de- 
caying Turkish Empire, and would, but for the inter- 
ference of the European Powers, have ended his dayh 
as Capturer of Constantinople and Sultan of Turkey; 
which naight have hurried on the events of the pfeseni 
summer in Turkey considerably. 

64 
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The Khedive has few of the traits of his ancestor ; 
he is not a tall man. His dignifiedness is inborn rather 
than due to anything in his personal appearance — 
indeed, with his fair complexion, blue eyes and reddish 
hair, His Highness looks more like a German than an 
Egyptian. 

On the way to the Abdin Palace, where the Khedive 
resides. Sir Eldon smilingly reminded me of the three 
don’ts of etiquette for these occasions. I was not 
to take my umbrella in with me, because an umbrella 
is a stick, and a stick is a weapon ; I was not to cross 
my legs during the audience, because that would be a 
breach of Court rules; and I was not to touch upon 
politics, though he assured me that the Khedive would 
be quite willing to talk of the condition of the country 
in any other way. 

On arriving at the Palace we were received by 

Count . The staircase was a fine one. It and 

the entrance hall would have struck me as belonging 
to an Italian palace, if it had not been for the presence 
of the Khedivial Guard of tall negroes in light blue 
uniforms, who lined the hall and presented arms as 
we passed up. At the top of the staircase we moved 
across a wide and softly-carpeted landing, and were 
just about to enter a room in the corner when His 
Highness came out, and with very pleasant tones and 
smile said, without waiting for Sir Eldon to remind 
him of my name, “ How do you do, Mr. Sladen ? 
Come in.” At the same time he shook hands heartily, 
and then led the way to the far end of his drawing-room, 
where we sat in an angle facing each other as one does 
when one is being received by g. Cardinal. He motioned 
me into a chair just across the angle from him on bis 
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right hand, Sir Eldon sitting close by him. They gave 
me the idea of having a genuine liking and respect 
for each other, which is rather borne out by the recent 
trend of politics in Egypt. 

“ How do you like my Khamsin ? ” said the 
Khedive. 

I explained that it did not trouble me as I had lived 
in countries where hot winds were common. 

“ Have you been long in Egypt ? ” 

" About six months.” 

“ That is indeed a compliment. 1 lio])e you liavi; 
had a pleasant stay.” 

I was able to tell him honestly that I had enjoyed 
myself extremely. 

" I hear you have been in the Sudan, too. J am 
always glad when people go all over the country.” 

I told him that I had been to the Kliarga Oasis 
and all over the Fayyum as well. 

“ I have not been to Kharga, though people arc 
beginning to take a good deal of interest in it. Tell me, 
what did you think of it ? ” 

I said that it was not iny idea of an oasis htUf .so 
much as Marg just out.side Cairo, and that at present 
the chief feature of it seemed to be the conversion of 
the desert into corn-holds, by aid of the enormous 
quantities of water which gushed up from the artesian 
wells, and had made quite a lake near thes town of 
Kharga. I told him that it looked to me as if it had 
the makings of another Fayyum. 

“ I do not know the Fayyum well. I have been 
to the capital, but I have not seen anything else. Tlie 
inhabitants arc among the most troublesome of my 
subjects — there is much Bedawin blood in them.” 
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I asked if the Fayyum were not the richest part of 
his dominions. 

“ No, the Delta. And the odd thing is that there 
is even more crime there.” 

I asked what that was due to. 

m Two causes. Partly because the Delta people 
are much cleverer than most Egyptians, partly because 
they are addicted to vendettas. It was also a notice- 
able thing in Egypt,” he added, “ that when people grew 
rich they began to intrigue.” 

I had heard this before from the Governor of 
Damictta, a sardonic old gentleman, for when I asked 
him why people should intrigue because they were 
beginning to get better off, he rejilied that an Egyptian 
liked to intrigue when he had enough brains, but that 
while he was poor he had not the proper opportunities. 

The Khedive then proceeded to tell me a very interest- 
ing vendetta story about a man whose pretty wife the 
Omdeh had taken from him and who was fifteen years 
waiting for the opportunity of revenging himself on 
the Omdeh without the risk of failure. The Egyptian 
never risks a failure in such matters. He may be almost 
in the act of striking the blow. If things do not go quite 
as he calculated he will hold his hand and go on biding 
his time. This man waited fifteen years and then went 
into the Oradeh’s house during Ramadan, when every- 
one keeps open house, and killed him. The Khedive 
told me that the murderer walked to the gallows with 
calm, fatalistic, Oriental courage, though he was seventy- 
five years old. He added with engaging frankness 
that there was more crime than want in Egypt. 

The Khedive was very mwch interested to hear the 
differences which had struck me between the Egyptian 
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and Tunisian Arabs. He seemed genuinely gratified 
to hear that in everyday life, in the matter of allowing 
Christians to go into their houses, and their mosques, 
and of allowing themselves to be photographed, his 
Arabs were so much more civilized. He asked me many 
questions about Tunis and the Tunisian Arabs. F»-om 
this the conversation drifted to the Return of the 
Mahmal, the sacred palanquin in which the Holy Carpet 
is taken to Mecca. Hearing that 1 was waiting in Cairo 
to sec it, he told me that it had just reached ITr, and 
the days and hours at which it might be e.\pec.l<‘d to 
arrive at subsequent points with as much minuteness 
as if he had been a clerk in tin- orfic.c whic.Ii lias to 
attend to it. He then asked me sonic (piestions about 
Japan, concerning which he .said he knew nothing. 

These details may seem trilling, but the conv(‘rsation 
served to show me the openness of his mind anrl the 
general interest he took in things. It will be natural 
for readers to say this is all very well, but what are the 
Khedive’s intentions? How much real power has ho? 
Both are difficult questions to answer, though a good 
deal of light may be thrown on them. Other and more 
direct questions suggest themselves. Does the Kliedive 
support the Nationalists ? Is he contemplating any 
move against the continuance of the Ifnglish occujiation ? 

He has been sus])cctcd of .sympathies with the 
Nationalists for some time. It has often been said 
that but for his secret support the Nationalist movement 
would have collapsed. It has also been said that his 
wavering as to which section of the Nationalists he would 
support, the Extremists, or the Moderates, or the Third 
Party, has prevented either of them from becoming 
very powerful. 
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On the face of things, it would be perfectly natural 
for the Khedive to have Nationalist sympathies if he 
could be sure that the object of the movement was to 
make him the real Sovereign of Egypt, with a merely 
nominal dependence on Turkey and with no foreigner 
interfering in the administration of his country. 

He could hardly be blamed for it. For the same 
reason it is difficult to blame him for keeping in touch 
with the various sections of Nationalists and throwing 
them the requisite sops. He has been accused of in- 
gratitude and disloyalty to the English, who allowed 
him to become the Khedive, when a word from them 
would have prevented it, in listening to the Nationalists 
at all. But it must be remembered that he is the 
monarch of an Oriental kingdom , where audi alteram 
partem is the motto in a different signification from that 
in which we understand it, and he may have been merely 
Machiavellian or Elizabethan in keeping in touch with 
them. He would, of course, like to bo an independent 
Sovereign ; that is natural. It is only human for him 
not to be averse to any means that would achieve that 
end. 

His sympathies are one matter, his intentions are 
another ; and in this connection it must be remembered 
that the Khedive is a highly intelligent man and a gener- 
ally enlightened ruler. There are two good reasons why 
he should be unwilling to support any forward move- 
ment on the part of the Nationalists. In the first place, 
he has done what the wealthy Egyptians who support 
the Nationalists have shown very clearly their intention 
of not doing. He has invested his money freely in the 
improvement of his lands, Mjhereas they are careful to 
keep their money in hard cash or foreign banks, so that 
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in case the Nationalist revolution succeeded (with the 
necessary consequence of making Egypt immediately 
bankrupt), their pockets would not suffer. 

In the second place, the Khedive makes no secret of 
his opinion that the only Moslem in Egypt capable of 
holding positions of responsibility are the Egyptfan- 
Turks, whereas the leaders of the Nationalists have as 
their great aim the securing of the spoils cd office for 
the non-Turkish Egyptians. 

If the Khedive hopes to get rid of his English mentors, 
he would intend to put in thedr places the Egyptian- 
Tiirks of his entourage, while the Nationalists of all 
classes are supposed to have opposing ambitions. As 
the movement is really an Islamic agitation and directed 
against the presence, or, at any rate, the [lowe.r, of G-hris- 
tians in Egypt, they often in their diatribes speak and 
write as if the Turks and Egyptians wc;r(‘ oih' and the; 
same thing, but that is only a jireliminary for gfdting 
rid of the English. It may be takem generally that 
the Khedive, if he wishes the English out of the country, 
would like to have Egyptian-Turks for his adminis- 
trators, and that the Nationalists generally are the 
descendants of the revolution of Arabi, which was a 
revolution of the Egyptian projicr against the Jfgyptian- 
Turk. There is a further aspect of the (piestion. The 
Khedive is said to doubt the loyalty of the Nationalists 
to his dynasty in case the English were induced to 
withdraw from Egypt. It is thought that though he 
may wish for more indepcndenct; as ruler of EgyjJt, 
he would prefer to see the occupation of Egyj)t by an 
English array indefinitely continued rather than run 
the risk of a further revolujjion directed against himself. 

The dispassionate observer of jxjliitcs in Egypt is 
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inclined to the view that, though it is only human for 
the Khedive to dream dreams, he is far too intelligent 
not to know that if the Nationalists got control of Egypt, 
national bankruptcy would follow immediately, and 
that he is too patriotic to allow Egypt to be plunged 
baok into chaos for the sake of gratifying the national 
vanity. His relations with the British Agency are 
considered to be really cordial. 

There remains a yet further aspect of the case to 
be considered. Can the Khedive control the forces 
of Pan-Islamic agitation which are exerting themselves, 
not only in Egypt, but all over North Africa ? Lord 
Cromer, whose experience of the country is unrivalled, 
thinks that, though the Pan-Islamic agitation is very 
serious indeed, it would be prevented from achieving its 
ends by the inability of the Moslem to act with unison 
and with vigour, which he attributes to the organic defects 
of their creed. But he is careful only to prophesy that 
the revolution will not succeed; he would be the last 
to prophesy that the Nationalists in Egypt and the 
more savage and primitive Pan-Islamists of the Sahara 
will not blunder into a devastating outbreak. 

A question I have constantly before me since I 
returned to England is ; “ How much power has the 
Khedive ? ” The Khedive, like the King of England, 
has a great deal more power than the Constitution gives 
him. In theory his relations to the British Agent in 
Egypt arc not unlike those of our own Sovereign to his 
Prime Minister. 

The Khedive has an actual Prime Minister who sets 
aU Egyptians the example of honestly and honourably 
doing his duty, both to his Sqycreign and to the English ; 
but it is tlic British Agent, and not he, who does the 
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ordinary work of a Prime Minister. At present I imagine 
the relations between the Khedive and him are almost 
identical in theory and practice. The Khedive acts 
upon his advice, and the Khedive’s wishes receive his 
utmost consideration. 

The strength of the Khedive lies in his influence 
over his people — and this is all the more remarkable 
because his name is very little mentioned in the revo- 
lutionary gossip of the cafes and only used as a catspaw 
in the vapourings of the Natiojiaiist newspaper.s. 

But a word from him can .set an agitation going or 
stop it. When the Nationalist cnisadt; against Mr. 
Dunlop, the unpopular adviser to llu' Minister of ifdn- 
cation, was at its height, a hint from the Khedive 
ended it. 



EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 

There is no question in Egypt more important than 
that of education, except the necessity of the English 
Occupation. To hear the Egyptian talk, you would 
imagine that his one desire was to improve his mind, 
to raise himself to the equal of highly-educated Euro- 
peans. As a matter of fact, the Egyptian has no mind. 
Certain superficial notions and effects of civilization 
he assimilates — no coloured man imitates the collars 
of Englishmen so accurately ; but in intellectual capacity 
and moral adaptability he is not a white man. He 
considers that the Government ought to spend large 
sums on establishing Egyptian Oxfords and Cam- 
bridges. What would be the use ? The Universities 
would be emjity, if the matriculation was not a farce. 
If that difficulty were removed, what would happen ? 
The Egyptian boy is not a sportsman ; he is not even 
truthful. A body of young Egyptians would be 
absolutely incapable of the self-government, in 
accordance with honourable tradition, which is carried 
on by the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and constitutes a training, in the opinion of many 
people, more important than the education in Latin 
or Greek or mathematics for which boys are nominally 
sent to the English Universities, They would be even 
less fit to profit by the education, for education in Egypt 
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is at a ridiculously low ebb for a country which has 
enjoyed French teaching for so large a portion of a 
century. 

I made many inquiries while I was in Egypt of men 
engaged in teaching in the higher schools in Cairo which 
will have to provide the undergraduates for these 
Universities when they are formed. Their opinions 
all tallied in substance with the carefully written opinion 
which one of their number had prepared and has per- 
mitted me to reproduce. I cannot divulge his namCj 
for fear of his incurring odium by his absolute truth fid- 
ness, but I take this opportunity of tendering liim my 
best thanks. 


Some Notes on Class Teaching and Results as 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 

In actual class-work, and in all the difhirent 
examinations of the different years and schools Ixdong- 
ing to the Egyptian Government, certain faults W(*re 
found which presented the same general feature's. It 
is surprising how little individuality is shown in mistakes 
and how much they tend to split up in wiill-dc fined 
groups. It is therefore worth whik; to collect them 
and to consider their causes and possible cure. I'hc 
causes tend to fall into three main divisions, although 
it is dangerous to adhere too rigidly to a tcntativ<i 
classification of what is really a complex subject. The 
divisions are : — 

I. Age. (a) Reproduction of sentences, 'Fo the fact 
that most of the boys in the Primary Schools and 
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First Year are young may be ascribed their in- 
ability to understand or retain mentally more than 
very short sentences. This is seen in dictation, 
where they find it very difficult to reproduce more 
than a few words at a time. 

• Q)) Carelessness in writing, e.g., leaving out 
words which are vital to sense in composition or 
dictation ; omitting final letters of words ; con- 
fusion of words. 

(c) Total ignorance of everything, except gram- 
matical formulm. The complete self-confidence 
which comes from such ignorance is striking. 

These characteristics and omissions are common 
more or less to all boys, and so are neither surprising 
nor beyond hope. 

II. Teaching, (a) Mistakes learnt in the Primary 
Schools, due to the peculiarities of the Effendi 
English, with which, in a short time, we shall 
probably be plagued in public. A mistake learned 
in the Primary Schools is never forgotten. The 
importance of this fact for the teaching in Primary 
.Schools is obvious, especially as the boys trust 
their own Effendis to a much greater extent than 
anyone else. The sort of sentences one meets are 
these ; “ I dress my clothes,” “ I have a very 

good health,” We take a tramway and it was a 
very beautiful scenary (sic).” 

(h) Hazy or wrong ideas (if any), gathered from 
general or indefinite discourses by an English teacher 
talking beyond the comprehension of his class. It 
is difficult to realize howdittle the most glib boy 
in the school really understands. 
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III. Racial Characteristics, (a) First and foremost, we 
are confronted with the fact that the average 
Egyptian has no wish to know or understand any- 
thing fer se. He has not the adventuring or in- 
quiring mind ; he simply does not care. On the 
other hand, he is extremely keen to satisfy teaebers 
and examiners, and dulness is no dulness to him, 
for he neither wishes, nor, to his mind, gets, reason ; 
only things to learn m order to answer questions 
which will be set. Therefore, we find great readi- 
ness to learn by heart, and no at tern f)! to grasp the 
meaning. Hence foolish mistakes in dictation. 

(6) A fatal facility for grasping the polluted end 
of the wand. If anything is left to themselv<is, the 
boys are sure to muddle it. 

(c) Moral cowardice. This is tin; besetting, 
ineradicable fault of the Egyptian character. When 
dealing with the Egyptian schoolboy, wc must 
remember that there is no meanness of which he 
is incapable. Every quality contained in the words 
“ sneak,” “ liar,” ” snob ” and “ crib ” are his, and 
he glories in them when glozed over by more 
euphonious names. A boy will deny on oath that 
he is doing a thing, even in the act, and when he 
knows that the accuser is watching him ; it is a 
force of habit. Taking a mean advantage is to 
him commendable strategy. An English schoolboy 
does not parade his morals and his psychological 
nomenclature is limited ; his feeling, however, 
is very strong and definite ; a sneak is a morhl 
coward, especially one who takes a mean advantagCy 
AH Egyptian schoolboys are sneaks. There is ' 
nothing which an English boy loathes so much* 
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In W(jrk, Iheso qualities arc shown in two ways : 

(t) By utter helplessness in face of two 
alternative lines of conduct. 

(3) By extreme anxiety to “jratify himself” 
behind the letter of the law when it obviously 
docs not apply. 

(3) By making difficulties where none exist. 

(.j) By every kind of cribbing conducted with 
the accumulated skill of centuries. 

{d) Lack of sense of froporlion. Genius has been 
defined as an infinite capacity for taking pains. If 
this were so, a genius might arise in Egypt, for the 
l£gyptians are splendid workers. But taking pains 
is not in itself enough ; one must be able to dis- 
tinguish between what is important and what is 
not. I'o observe, select, deduce. That is where 
the liigyptian fails. If an Efftmdi is coaching a 
European in Arabic ; if a boy is set to read a rather 
discursive book on a simjde subject ; if a rule in 
a code must be drawn up and enforced ; in all 
these and similar cases, no attempt is made or 
dreamed of to distinguish between the vital, the 
illustrative and the superfluous. The teacher must 
always, therefore, be on his guard, when confronted 
with a lengthy syllabus and limited time, not to 
ramble, but to dictate essentials. For this fault 
shows itself by waste of time over unimportant 
points. 

{&) Learning hy heaft without understanding, and 
using vain repetitions as the heathen do. This 
is, from the educational point of view, the most 
serious fault of all. It ia the root of many of the 
!;^oif8t'f^ulti^,i^'gramnp(ar and cotnposition. 
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(1) In grammar, rules are learnt by heart 
and examples aie quoted so glibly that it is 
often difficult to realize that the words conyjy 
no meaning. Time after time, in both Priniary 
and Secondary examinations for the certiiir-atcs, 
boys were found to have no idea of what coirimon 
grammatical terms really meant — when they 
were required to illustrate or explain them, c.[;., 
what is a concessive clause ? 

The spelling also is often faulty. 

(2) In dictation. The same temli'iic'y to .sound 
without sense is responsible for much of the bad- 
ness in spelling. To quote the kojiort : “ Tiie 
groat majority of mistakes wi're due ratln'r to 
ignorance of the meaning of English words aiul 
phrases than to weakness in spelling. It should 
be remembered by teacluTS that the dictation 
exercise contains a large nueonscious element of 
composition, and that it is impossible to write 
even a simple passage correctly without the words. 
It is for this reason that the j)iece is read as a 
whole as well as dictated in phrases.” The fol- 
lowing arc specimens taken from the papers, of 
mistakes due to the mere mechanical exercise of 
the ear, eye and hand, the intelligence being 
evidently dormant : 

A beach of dazzling (juiciness (not sense). 

A beach of dazzling quiteness (not English). 

Idung or blung U]> in clouds of spray (not 
English). 

Clung up in clouds of spray (not sense). 

Covered with dutiful trees (nonsense.) 
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To correct these mistakes, lessons in the reproduction 
nf passages read aloud and practice in writing passages 
aSntated in sentences will be useful. 

^ (/) Inability to leave a dificulty and return to it, 
we it only a word. This is an irritating peculiarity 
wich arises out of the lack of sense of proportion. 
If a boy meets a difficult word in a reading lesson 
he will pay no further attention to what follows ; 
he ceases to take interest in it. This might be a 
virtue, but in class work it becomes a nuisance. 
While in an examination it causes much waste of 
time. 

Of these faults, those which arc due to faulty teach- 
ing, vagueness or lack of information may be remedied. 
Those which lie deep in the character of the people (and 
the same can be seen in hieroglyphic compositions) may 
be corrected, but not cured. In other words, in Egypt 
instruction is more than usually easy and profitable ; 
education more than usually difficult, and the line be- 
tween them more sharply drawn than elsewhere. It 
may seem that these notes are unduly severe on the 
Egyptian. They are not intended to do more than to 
point out the features in which he presents the most 
striking contrast to the English boy, and to notice the 
scholastic errors into which he is most likely to fall. 

In no sense of the word is he a sportsman, however 
proficient he may become at games ; nor can he assume 
nor appreciate the qualities of an English gentleman. 
But he has merits. He is very hard-working, docile, 
and in certain limits intelligent ; he is genuinely polite, 
and, under strict supervision, gan develop into a model 
clerk — reliable and able. And clerks are needed. 
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In conclusion, I cannot help remembering the mag- 
nificent old men who arc to be found among the country 
landowners. It is difficult to think that their sous, 
though half-Europeanized outwardly, can be w^iolly 
degenerate. 


That this Report did not exaggerate tlic .short- 
comings of the Egyptian boy was made abundantly 
clear to me by a perusal of all the Essays written on 
two subjects in one of the higher classes in one of tiu; 
three great .schools. The class included, indeed, a 
married man of twenty-five. I found the essays equally 
deficient in spelling, grammar, knowledgi* and sense. 

Besides the letters, the master gave me a manuscript 
newspaper of seven closely-written folio jiages, which 
a boy in his class brought out every day. It consisted 
of geography, parsing, useful notes, grammar, “ The 
British History,” " Local News,” and " Miscellaneous 
Works.” There was no nonsense in this ncwspafier, 
which was chiefly copied out of ])rimers with a few 
telegrams from the daily journals. But one feels 
inclined to weep over the misspent industry of tins 
prodigious effort. The boy must have been so keen 
and eager. 

Contrast with this the despairing declaration of his 
master : ” It is impossible to live happily in Egypt, if 
you take any interest in your work. You must treat 
it simply as a means of getting your living.” 

So far I have dealt chiefly with the intellectual side 
of the Egyptian schoolboy — if the term is not a mis- 
nomer, I often talked with the English masters of the 
great Secondary Schools,, of which there are three in 
Cairo and one in Alexandria, about the moral and phy- 
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sical sides of the Egyptian schoolboy, and the sum- 

S f what they had to say in his favour was extremely 
It amounted to little more than this — that, 
he is rebelling at the time, he is cheerful and 
to please, and that he is ambitious in the matter 
:ks. But this ambition is discounted by the fact 
that he would much rather earn the marks by cheating 
than by working. So incorrigible is he, tliat in one of 
the three schools they have abolished marks altogether, 
except at the examinations which are held every three 
months. Egyptian boys are appalling cheats ; their 
code upon the subject is so low that the boy who gets 
a prize by cheating is very much admired. 

In the Sudan it is said that boys arc as interested in 
their work as English boys arc interested in their games. 
This is not the case in Egyj>t. The Egyptian boys wel- 
come the idea of a rest always. In Ramadan they do 
less work than ever. They consider it an excuse for 
getting off punishments ; and it is easier to make excuses 
for them than usual, for they have no lunch during 
Ramadan ; they arc allowed to come to school an hour 
later instead. They have two Bairam holidays of a 
week each. 

All the English masters are agreed that it was a great 
mistake to abolish caning. They say that Egyptian 
boys are such cowards that if one boy were caned the 
news would go through all the schools and there would 
be no more trouble. 

I was told many anecdotes, illustrating the softness 
of the Egyptian boy. The Egyptian boys do not fight. 
They are generally content to spit at each other or kick 
each other from behind as they sit at their desks. 
“ Sir,” said an Egyptian boy to a blue-eyed young 
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English giant who was his master, “ Mohammed Ali 
spat at me.” " Sir, Abdul Hamed spat at me.” “ Siry 
they both fell on me.” Sometimes they spit on 
floor instead. The giant told a boy, who had speA on 
the floor, sternly to wipe it up. The boy was iiu such 
a blue funk that he knelt down and licked it up. “Sir,” 
said another boy to the giant, “ I cannot sit in my place.” 

“ But why can’t you sit in your place ? ” “ Sir, because 

Mohammed Ahmed is kicking me.” “ But you are 
bigger and stronger than he is. After school walk uj) and 
catch him a bang on the ear.” “ Sir, I cannot do that, 
it would not be polite.” The giant tried ridicule, 
knowing how sensitive Egyptians are about ridicule. 
The victim spread out his hands. “ Sir, he looks fierce 
at me and I am afraid from him ” (sic). 

The Egyptian way of fighting is to seiz(' the other 
boy’s hands and ram your head into his face. They 
never do fight properly, but the giant told me that he 
had seen blood streaming from a face after one ram 
of the thick Egyptian head. 

After this one is not surprised to hear that the 
Egyptian excels at Association football, lie is really 
keen on that, though when it was first introduced he 
used to get behind a tree whenever the ball came near 
him. But the chief pleasure he takes even in a football 
match is cheating. When Egyptian boys play in a 
football match they spend the entire first ten minutes 
in fouling to sec if it is possible to fool the referee. If a 
goal is kicked against them and it is not equalized in 
the first five minutes, they lose ali heart. They are 
very keen upon running and drill. The Egyptians beat 
the English at tent-pegging because they do not mind 
practising it for ten hours a day. But they do not 
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like running races of over a quarter of a mile. “ Sir, 
what is the use ? ” they ask. The giant assured me that 
hVy did not find football any more exhausting in Egypt 
thaiKin England, though they often play in a tem- 
peramre of over sixty degrees. The firm dry ground 
and'the dry atmosphere make such a difference. When 
Mustapha Pasha Kamel, the notorious Nationalist, died, 
the Egyptian boy recognized a fine opportunity for 
making a demonstration. He is histrionic to the verge of 
hysteria. Mustapha Pasha Kamel’s paper, the Al-Lewa, 
suggested that they should give up football for forty days, 
but they did not care enough for him for that. They 
were content to do without shouting at two big matches. 
However, on the day he died the giant’s class came to 
him and said — “ Sir, wc cannot work ; we have no 
mind ; our Father is dead ; Egypt is destroyed,” and 
more of the same stuff, until they were overwhelmed 
with tears. The giant gave them a new rendering for 
res age fugit amor — “ Attend to your work, and regret 
ceases.” That afternoon the Tewfikiyeh and the 
Khediviyeh, the two chief schools, were playing a 
football match. When they had kept the English 
referee half an hour waiting for them to begin, they asked 
him to blow the whistle and give them another five 
minutes for prayer. He left the field. In another 
match they left off playing in the middle and asked 
the referee to blow the whistle for prayer. 

The Egyptian boy has an unretentive mind. By 
II a.m. on the day of Mustapha Pasha Kamel’s death 
most of them had forgotten all about him till the idea 
of having a holiday to see the funeral was started. 
Then they were fierce about it ; they thought it would 
be a great sight. 
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Most of them got leave. But one form was kept in 
because it had refused to do any work for a week. They^^ 
always do this when an English master does not plca^ 
them, just as the Italian schoolboy has his strike, ^he 
head master thought it was a good opportunity to see 
how high general feeling ran. The Minister of iCdu- 
cation came to inspect the boys and they complained, 
and in a high-handed wajg he let them off. Tie soon had 
occasion to rue it, for two days afterwards the sa]ue 
thing happened again, and the Chairman threatened to 
resign. The Minister was not ])repar(;d for tiiis, so he 
went to the school himself and made the ringleaders 
stand out. One of them had already becai expelled 
from an Alexandrian school under native control for 
putting sticks of jdiosphorns in another boy’s b<‘d. 
The Minister of Education, Saul Pasha Zeglonl, one 
of the most capable men in the Cabinet, took the bull 
by the horns. “ You must either be expellcid at once,” 
he said, "or the first time you olfend” ; which was 
a characteristically Egyptian way of ]uitting things. 
The boys refused to consider either alternative, 'fhey 
loft the class and boo-liooed the Minister. llecx}K‘]led 
one of them at once and puni.slied ten others, whcnnipon 
the whole school boo-hooed him. The boys said that 
on the Monday they would assault the masters and 
break up the school, so a force of police was scsit down. 
The giant strongly disapproved of taking the Egyptian 
boy seriously. The boys saw it in the same light and 
took the appearance of the police as a vc-ry high Iionour. 

” Sir,” they said to the giant, ” why is it that there 
are police at the gates this morning ? ” “ I’m sure I 

don’t know,” he growled. “ Sir, I think that it is 
because you are afraid from us ” (sic). I’hc giant said 
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that it would have done much more good to tell them 
•that they were wasting time, because they pose as 
loving their work. 

(^fie day the boys were as grand as if they had won 
a boying championship, for they alleged that a tramway 
inspector had come to the head master and said, “ Sir, 
the other day, a boy 'knocked’ a tramway conductor.” 
He went round the school to find the boy, but did not, 
of course, succeed. The boy had not really "knocked” 
the conductor at all — he had forged a season ticket and 
had run away when he was carrght, but the boys pre- 
ferred the fiction that the boy had knocked down the 
tramway conductor. ” Sir,” they .said to the giant, 
when they were telling him this lie, ” the Egyptian 
boys arc very strong.” The French masters in schools 
had done nothing to combat this moral slackness. One 
of them, who had a particularly liad effect on the boys 
by the low " code ” into which he allowed them to drift, 
was sent away, and an Englishman put in his place. He 
wrote a number of letters to the Temfs. In the first he 
said that he was dismissed because he was compelled 
to do what he thought was wrong ; in the second he 
said that Mr. Dunlop was trying to kill the French 
language for the English ; and in the third, he said 
that the English were trying to kill the Free School 
idea, as England’s game was to keep the Egyptian un- 
educated. The giant said that, although the Egyptian 
hated being accused of wasting time, it was very diffi- 
cult to do anything with him in the afternoon in the 
hot weather. “ Sir,” said Mohammed Ahmed, “ wc 
always go to sleep all across the desks after lunch in the 
Primary Schools in hot weather.” The Egyptian boy 
never uses his handkerchief for anything but dusting 
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his boots, unless it be to spit into it. He keeps it folded. 
He wears a tremendous amount of jewellery : he would 
wear a nose-ring if he had the chance, but what he 
specially inclines to is a collar and tie of the same colour. 
Perhaps he is colour-blind. The country is scohrged 
with ophthalmia. He has the same difficulty about 
hearing ; Egyptians are all deaf or blind. The giant 
says, “ The boys are harmless. All their rot is what they 
see in the papers. I think they are rather sick of it.” 

They are the strangest mixture of dignity and want of 
honour. On one occasion the giant called them babies. 
They all “ stood on their hind legs,” as he expressed 
it, and said he had insulted their country. But the 
boy he sent to report himself to the head master for 
some breach of discipline confessed that he had not gone 
because he was afraid. To make up for it he wrote a 
eulogistic article on Lord Cromer which drew upon him 
the wrath of the rest of the school. The same boy, when 
the giant got tired of his prevarications and punished 
him himself, wrote him a very funny letter, beginning 
" Kind Sir,” which I give at the end of the chapter. 
In one of his letters he discussed what an Irishman was. 
" Sir,” he asked, “ is it not true that all the English 
hate the Irish ? ” Another time he asked after the death 
of Mustapha Pasha Kamel, “ Sir, do you think the 
people in England will be sorry to hear that our great 
hero is dead?” "I don’t think they have ever heai'd 
of him,” answered the giant. ” vSir, will Lord Cromer 
be sorry ? ” “I am sure that he will if Mustapha 
Pasha Kamel was such a fine fellow as you say, for he 
knew him.” The boy scored in the counter for this, 
for he said : “ Well, if he is not sorry, Mr. Dunlop 
will be glad.” 
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The Egyptian boys are condemned out of their own 
mouths, for their expression for going to the dogs is 
‘ ' going to work.” The worst feature in the Egyptian, boy 
and man, is his utter incapacity to take the smallest 
resp )nsibihty. “ If you tell an Egj^ptian to black your 
boccs,” said the giant, “he will come to you hall an 
hour later and ask if you wish to have both of them 
blacked.” 

The Egyptian boy will and can learn anything by 
heart ; the trouble is to prevent this in the use of set 
phrases. He can only take in two words of dictation at 
a time. Dictation is very difficult to him. You cannot 
make him hear, especially where there are three con- 
sonants together. He likes mathematics and he loves 
wrestling with grammar. The classes in EgyjJtian 
schools are far too large to handle effectively — there are 
sometimes forty boys in one — the giant had a father 
and son in his form. He said that grandfathers were not 
impossible. 

Once when the giant had to stand a boy on the form 
as a punishment ho looked so big and fat that he asked 
him, “ How old are you ? ” “ Twenty-one, sir.” 

And here I may give the letter which he received 
from the boy he had punished. 

“ Kind Sir, 

“ As I am polite and have not done anything 
in all the days that passed from the beginning of the 
year, I am very sorry to be punished in these day, ‘ the 
day which is called by all the days of the pupils ’ plot. 
I think that you are quite well knows my conduct. 
As this I beg you only to punish me with writing The, 
Inchape Rock thrice, and please beg the Head-Master 
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to throw out the punishment sheet, in which my name 
is written, because this is vey (sic) bad for my future, 
and if my father know this matter will be angry from 
me, then please do what is kind for me, 

“ With my best compelcineuts, 

“ Your pupil, 

“ Mos. E. Maiidy.” 

The Egy]5tian boys love the sound of their own 
voices. “ Sir,” they constantly say, ” we would like to 
talk.” If they know anything of a subject they jnit 
in a word all the time. If they know nothing yon arc 
sure of a good hearing, though many of them will go 
to sleep. 

Such is the material out of which the would-be 
rulers of Egypt arc made. And many of them are only 
just out of the chrysalis slate. 
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There are gentlemen in Egypt as in other countries, 
and a lugh-mindccl Mohammedan gentleman of the old 
school is a very line fellow. But it cannot be denied 
that the ordinary Egyptian has the ordinary faults 
of hybrids in an inordinate degree. He is a liar, a rogue, 
an assassin, as needs be and opportunities arise. As my 
informant in my cha])tcr on Education wrote of the 
Egyptian boy, “ He is in no sense of the word a 
sportsman, liowever prolicient he may be at games ; 
nor can he assume or appreciate the qualities of an 
English gentleman.” As the boy cheats over his work, 
so the man cheats over his business. Taking a mean 
advantage is, to him, commendable strategy. The 
Egyptian has a very bad name in business, though it 
may be a little worse than he deserves on account of 
the Levantine, who is so difficult to distinguish from 
him. They are, of course, absolutely distinct in origin — 
the Levantine is a European without a country, a 
mongrel of the Levantine ports— the Egyptian is, in 
the main, a Mohammedan Copt. But he likes to call 
himself an Arab, even if he has not a drop of Arab blood 
in his veins, and nothing Arab about him except his 
religion. The Arab gentleman is, where his religion 
is not concerned, a much easier person to deal with. 

89 
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He is in reality a man of his word, though he may 
not keep his word to pay on a certain date, when a 
European merchant or agent gives him credit, it is 
so difficult to make it clear to him that if he does imt 
pay his name will be protested and that he them will 
not be able to get any more credit. Even in Turkey 
protesting stops credit. 

Often if the native has the money, he cannot per- 
suade himself to pay it over. He likes to juit it off and 
off in order to humiliate his creditor. “ Why do you 
let him bother you again ami again when you have 
the money in your ])o(',kct ? ” asked an Itnglish judge of 
a respectable man against whom he liad just had to 
pronounce judgment. " vSir, it is in my ualnre.” 

Bukra, to-morrow, and still mon* Badi Ihtkra, 
the day after to-morrow, is the I£gy})tian’s watchword. 
A man who has the raonty to pay a debt, if he knows 
that he will not be taken to court over it, will often rather 
squander it than use it for paying, liven this amount 
of honour is wholly wanting in the undiluted Egyptian, 
wlio contrives to make a fault of affability itself. Bad 
at heart as he is, he hates not to please. You offer 
him a thing ; he cannot say no. Ife declares that what 
you offer him is charming. " I must certainly do it,” 
or, ” 1 must certainly have it.” But even if he signs 
a contract about it he will have no intention of keeping 
his bargain unless ho is taking advantage of you. He 
will lie to any extent to get out of it. 

On the first day he invites you to have a cup of coffee 
with him and treats the thing as settled. When you 
come back on the second day you will find that he 
has gone to Alexandria. The Egyptian is a past*iftaster 
at hiding his real feelings, and you will not only have 
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the fraud of your contractor to deal with. Egypt is 
more than usually oppressed by the curse which rages 
all over the East — the false witness — who makes it almost 
ixnpossible to trace the real culprit. The false witness 
is worst of all in cases of feud. As I have said — I 
have it on the authority of the Khedive himself — 
tile vendetta still flourishes in the Delta, and Orientals 
commit crimes very secretively — they will wait half a 
lifetime to get their revenge without giving their victim 
the ghost of a chance. 

The Egyptian native has not distinguished himself 
much in insurance frauds yet. It is the Levantine who 
makes a science of substitution. 

The Egyptians hate the Englishman for his manners, 
but they rcsjioct his integrity. 

The employees on the tramways excuse themselves 
for cheating over the tickets because they say that, 
though the service pays so well, it pays them so badly. 
It is a common thing for an Egyptian to tell the tram- 
conductor not to give him a ticket, which means that the 
conductor can keep the fare for himself. "You get so 
little,” he says, “ and the company so much. They 
can go to hell,” A friend of mine was asked right out 
by the tram conductor, " Do you want a ticket ? ” 
" Yes,” said my friend, " I want my ticket and here is 
another small piastre ” (penny- farthing) “ to teach you 
to be honest.” I have myself been asked by a tram- 
conductor — and often by Egyptians in the tram — for my 
tram tickets, which were, of course, going to be used in 
defrauding the company. This is done with added zest 
because the company belongs to Belgians — ^presumably 
;Christians. 

( It is not So many years ago since it was quite a 
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common practice for the Egyptian, when he wa;; going 
by train, to give bakshish to the guard and the; ticktd- 
collector instead of taking a ticket. 

Doctors bcc a good deal of th<' seamy sidt; of 
Egyptian life. I had the good fortune to uu‘<‘i a 
country doctor who had had a great deal of exp<'ri('nc-e 
on the railways, while he was examining rt.-e.ruits, and 
he told me some of his ex]X'rieur('s. 

A man had his thigh broken in a railway aca'iden!. 
A Coptic assistairt-surgeou in a country h()Sj)ital <'lainied 
the man as a friend on the strength of a mninai ac- 
quaintance. lie; asked if tin* man might be dischargc'd, 
because he wislnxl to treat him himsell in his own hous(‘. 
My friend hap])ened to meet a railway dirtictor at dinner 
that night, who said, “ I know that Cojhic assistant- 
surgeon. He has a brother who is a lawy<a'. Tliey 
will put in a claim for two hundnnl jjounds against the. 
railway, and will pay the victim about te.Ji j)ounds.” 
In the morning the dir(;ctor went to see tlic [(atient, 
and settled with him that he sliould liave ten pounds 
as compensation. Tlie Coptic assistant-surgeon turned 
his “ friend ” out of the house then and tluire. 

Another Coptic doctor was asked to sign tlie 
certificate of a man being blind. He ixduscid ^m](^ss he 
received bakshish. The worst instance I know of this 
kind occurred in the cases of a well-known English 
Radical M.P., who had shown himstdf a greater simple- 
ton than most in swallowing the speicious Nationalist 
lies. He went up the Nile in a dahabcah, and took his 
English physician with him. Unfortunately, the phy- 
sician died, and a local doctor had to be called in to 
sign the certificate as to the cause of death. 

He demanded an enormous fee, ([uitc a large sura of 
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money, before he would sign it. “ What do j^ou mean ? ” 
said the M.P. “ Your fee is so many piastres.” 

“ That’s my ordinary fee,” said the Egyptian ; 
“ hushing up a crime is another matter. You brought 
him out here to poison him.” 

He said it in tones which implied that it would be 
well for the M.P. to .settle with him. The M.P. settled 
with him in a way rather different from his expectations, 
and settled with the Egyptian Nationalist at the same 
time. 

fn another post-moricm case a man had died of 
cholera. As cholera precautions “ cause so much trouble 
in a village,” the relatives uffeied a medical student 
live pounds to give a false certilicate Unfortunately 
lor all parties conceriKul, he forgot to get the money 
before he gave the certificate. Then the ridatives 
refused to pay, and, when he sent them a letter of 
complaint, forwarded it to the Director-General to get 
the student into trouble. The Director-General post- 
poned the student’s exam, for six months, which 
must have cost him one hundred pounds in profits, 
because he had already been appointed to a district, 
and could have commenced taking bribes at once. 
I forget what happened to the relatives, but doubtless 
the heavy hand of the Englishman came down on them 
also, as the other party to this creditable arrangement. 

Perhajis the cholera itself did something, too. 

Once when my friend was examining the youths called 
up for army service at the Mamur’s office, he detected 
a decrepit man of forty impersonating a healthy young 
brother of twenty- three to secure the rejection of the 
latter. 

Like other cunning people, Egyptians are sometimes 
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seized with fits of confidences. My doctor was called 
in to see an Egyptian who was in a very low state. 
“ What is the matter ? ” he asked. 

“ I think it is only depression. I have been a fool, 
and lost a law case. I would not bakshish the other 
man’s lawyer, and he bakshished mine.” 

Later on, when another Egyptian told my frit'iid 
that he had won a law case, my friend said, “ 1 sui>pose 
you bakshished the oth(T man’s lawyer ? ” 'flu' 
Egyptian gave a beautiful smile and said : “ How did 
you know ? ” 

The Omdeh is the head man of a village, a sort of 
combination of a squire and a jiolice magistrate, but that 
does not prevent Omdehs from committing nut in- 
fre<[uent breaches of the law. One of them had got into 
rather serious trouble and was terribly afraid of what 
would happen when his case came on at the tribunal; 
but the judge took the cases in rotation, and the Omdeh 
bribed the judge’s clerk, whenever his case came near 
the top, to take it out and put it at the very bottom 
again. 

Recruiting for the army is unusually prolific in frauds, 
as the Egyptian has such a distaste for serving his 
country. One Omdeh — for bakshish, of course -left 
out a dozen names on the recruiting list. A man who 
did not like him, lodged a complaint about it. The 
clerk, also for bakshish, tore up the complaint. The 
petitioner wrote to know what had become of his com- 
plaint. He received six mon tins’ imprisonment for 
making a false charge. The twelves names were never 
inserted. 

So many Egyptians used to blind themselves in one 
eye to avoid army service that Lord Kitchener, when 
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he was Sirdar, gave orders that the men who were 
otherwise lit, and who had done this, should be en- 
rolled for fatigue duty. When my friend was examining 
the recruits, a man came before him whose sight made 
him obviously unfit for military service. To his sur- 
prise this man insisted on paying the twenty pounds 
which secures immunity from military service. ” Why 
did you do that ? ” asked my friend. “ I should have 
given you a certificate of unfitness.” 

“ It would have been no good,” said the man, 
“ the Mamur has a grudge against me — he would have 
sent me as a water-carrier.” Another of the same batch 
actually sacrificed a leg so as not to serve. 

Six men went to a native doctor in Cairo to get some 
medicine which would make them so weak that they 
were sure of rejection by the recruiting doctor. Two 
of them died. They were so anxious to get unfit as 
quickly as possible that they took the whole of the 
medicine at once. 

Once my friend went into the office rather earlier 
than usual and saw his clerk trying to hide a paper. 
He insisted on seeing it — it was to warn him about some 
fraud. Wliile he was reading the paper his clerk left 
the office. He followed him and found him in the act 
of telegraphing that the game was up. 

Little as an Egyptian can be trusted in money 
matters, still less can he be trusted in matters of 
responsibility. 

On the day that the notorious Mustapha Kamel 
Pasha was buried, the Englishman at the head of the 
Kasr-el-Aini Hospital — the general hospital of Cairo — 
went down in the afternoon and found that the entire 
native staff — doctors, nurses, dispensers, etc. — who had 
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to attend to the out-patients, liad gone ofl to the funeral, 
leaving a hundred patients to lake care of themselves. 
And niy country friend told me of two cases which were 
almost as bad. One was m the Lady Cromer Foundling 
Home. There were not sufficient funds to providi! wet 
nurses for all the babies, so some had if) bf‘ bottle-fed. 
One baby’s bottle would not work' The Egyptian 
nurse just cut off the end ol the tube and put i( in the 
baby’s mouth and went oil to talk to a friend. Wlum 
she came back the baby was cleatl liy drowning. 'J'he 
doctor found its lungs lloodc'd with the milk. 

The English nurses in the hospital ha\'e ICgyjhians 
under them. One was lelt in chargi' of a dangerfjus 
typhoid case with instructions to lepoii to a sistfir in 
case of luemorrhage. When the sister came down 
the girl could not be found anywhere. The f>ther 
Egyptian girls knew, or would know, nothing about 
her. The sister hunted up and down the long dor- 
mitory and finally found that a bed too many was 
occupied. The girl scT to watch the iy])hoi(l patifuil 
had got into an empty bed and gone to sle(‘p. 

Yon never know when you can believe an Egyj)tian ; 
it is safest never to believe them. Tluy are sometimes 
very amusing about their oaths. “ Wlum 1. swear by 
God,” said an Egyptian-'l'urkish Pasha, “ what 1 say 
is worth nothing. Hut when 1 say by my lionour, I 
say the truth.” 

A native who had sworn by the Prophet, by the 
beard of the Prophet, and every other oath known 
to him, perjuring himself without bad results, refused 
to perjure himself when the junior native judge asked 
him to swear by St. d'elephone. When he was asked why, 
he .said that he did not know what this might entail. 
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A great deal of assassination goes on in Egypt. The 
Mahdi himself is known to have been murdered. My 
friend knew the native doctor who was called in ]us1 
before he died. He saw that nothing could save him^ 
and he told the Khalifa, who had been made his heir, 
that the Mahdi would die. He told everyone else that 
he would recover. The only thing he ordered to relieve 
him was a cold bath, lor, if he had given him any 
medicine, and the Mahdi had died, he ■would have been 
executed for poisoning him. 

Three years ago an English contractor was murdered 
at Abydos, because he paid his men well and treated 
them well. So he obtained all the labour and all the 
contracts ; an Egyptian contractor in the same place 
paid to have him shot. 

There was a man in the Suakin district who had a 
pretty wife. The Omdeh cast his eye upon her. The 
man went oE on campaigns with Osman Digna, Wad 
Nejumi, and others, in the wars of the Mahdi against 
the English. He went through the whole of the Desert 
wars. When he got back to his village, he found the 
same Omdeh there. He murdered him and his faithless 
wife. He was arrested and sent to Suakin for trial. 
But when the case was inquired into, the intense 
provocation he had received was taken into considera- 
tion and he was made a ticket-of-leave man, and was 
employed as a Farrash in the Governor’s house. This 
story serves to show how unrelenting and unforgeLting 
and unremitting the Egyptians are, for this man went 
straight back from the world-disturbing events of the 
Desert campaign and completed his vendetta. 

Here is another vendetta story. A young recruit 
in the open barrack room said to another man : “ Your 
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wife was very fi'CHxl to iiv* in the lielil,-.” At ni.elif Ik^ 
was asked wiietlicr be weuid and nibilratc about it. 
He snorted and refased. I'lu- a.e.unevial one dnne a 
knife tlirougb his teiui>le>. A friend >iood by to help, 
if necessary. l?oih were hanged. Jyuvpiian .-entinient 
was doubly .shocked. Th(>v regarded tbi-; innrd<Ter 
as a husband who sluh. his wife’s puranionr fliii'/iiiiic 
delicto v.Qn]d be regarded in hVan<-e ; and (wo live,; 
were taken for one. I'liis wae one of the piineipal 
grievances in the Deiishavai incident, .\jiother was that 
they hanged an old man who was near Ids lime for 
death. 

Perhajts the most extraordinary murder ;d<(rv the 
doctor told nu; was that rd the man who letusiul to 
be hanged twie.(u The ICgyptian otiicis' who wa,s in 
charge of the ex((cution forgot to ba\-t‘ the imirderer’s 
hands tied. As soon as her was east oft' the man swarnu'd 
up the ropci. Thii offie.er ('ailed upon him to come down, 
and they had a long argument about it. At last the 
man said, “ Sinet; you make so much a fuss about it, 
it doesn’t matter,” and came down and bud ids liands 
tied, and was banged again. 

Instancfis might bt; nmlti[>lied. I lum^ given a few 
which came; within flit' ('.xperienc'es of my friends 
typical of Egyptian every-(lay lib' -to sImjw bow 
grotesque it is to talk of Parliamentary institutions for 
such a pcotde. In this coiuK^ctiou i shouhl, perhaps, 
say something about public security, which, outside 
of the cities, depends largely on tlu; ghafirs, or village 
watchmen, and the C)nidchs,or headmen, of the villages. 
Half a million a year is spent on ghafirs, and Mr. Machell 
—under whose charge they come— reported to Lord 
Cromer in 1906 : 
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“ If a sufficient number of capable Omdehs and 
thoroughly 'efficient ghafirs could be procured, almost 
all the difficulties connected with the maintenance 
of public security in the provinces would be at once 
solved. The difficulty is to obtain an adequate 
supply of capable Omdehs and thoroughly efficient 
ghafirs. Large as the Ghafir Budget already is, we 
are not yet in a position in every province to offer 
a sufficient rate of pay to attract the best men. If 
we ever do succeed, by means of additional grants, in 
being able to offer terms which would be likely to secure 
the services of the best men in the country, I doubt if 
a sufficient number of reliable men really exist. 

“ If the ghafirs in general devoted less of their 
attention to their own safety, and more to the repression 
of crime, we should have little to complain of. But 
self-preservation is the ghafir’s first thought, and upon 
the smallest provocation he will discharge his gun in 
the hope of alarming a possible assailant. He has every 
interest in avoiding personal danger, and very little in 
doing his duty. 

“ Police reports, relating how ‘ the ghafirs and 
the thieves exchanged shots, no one was injured, and 
the thieves effected their escape,’ are far too frequent. ' 
The assailants are usually only one shade less cowardly 
than the ghafirs. The cowardice displayed on both 
sides is absolutely incredible. I always tell people 
that, if I had an Ezba (farm) myself, 1 should provide 
myself with a shot-gun and an Erraent dog, and should 
feel absolutely safe in any part of Egypt.” 

At the instance of the members of the Legislative 
Council a number of non-commissioned officers 
(Molahizin) of ghafirs were recently appointed, at 
salaries of from ££3 to £E$ a month, for the pur- 
pose of patrolling groups of villages with ghafirs taken 
in rotation for this duty. As regards the result of 
this system, Mr. Machell makes the following remarks : 

“ The theory is excellent, and if each Molahiz really 
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did his duty, the effect would be marvellous ; but every- 
thing turns on the personal efficiency of the Molahizin, 
and, although we are all of one opinion as regards the 
excellence of the scheme, the measure of success is not 
yet complete. The Notables say, ‘ Get officers from 
the army, who will gallop up to the thieves and arrest 
them.’ We have taken every officer who will come 
and have then endeavoured to get the best material 
elsewhere, but we reluctantly are forced to the conclu- 
sion that a sufficient number of persons of the calibre 
recommended by the Legislative Council does not exist. 
The instinct of self-preservation appears to be as strong 
in the breast of the Molahiz as in that of the ghafir. 

“ Further, circumstances are often sacrificed to 
routine. I constantly insist that the ‘ result ’ is the 
only thing that matters, but the fellah dearly loves a 
groove, and the last thing in the world he likes is to 
act with discretion according to circumstances. . . .” 

And of the Omdehs, Mr. Machell says : 

“ The Omdeh, being the link between the Government 
and the governed, is an invaluable public servant. He 
is by no means the least zealous, but he is the least 
educated, the most responsible, and the most easily 
punished. It is not too much to say that the whole 
life of the village turns upon the Omdeh. A strong, 
unscrupulous man may make his village a hell upon 
earth as far as his adversaries are concerned, and dis- 
content and crime are the result.” 
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THE EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST. 


The Egyptian Nationalist is as foolish as the Indian 
Nationalist. Wliy are Nationalists such irrationalists ? 
As in India, there are two kinds of Nationalists — those 
who wish to sec the backs of the English to-morrow, 
no matter what may happen ; and those who would like 
to see English armies and fleets keeping other nations 
from interfering while the infant cuts its teeth in finance 
and legislature. The extreme Indian Nationalist has 
not the sense to reflect that such a weak and worthless 
person as himself would never be allowed to hold India ; 
that before the English soldiers who had policed India 
had been withdrawn many years the Babu Republic — 
the republic achieved by Babu corruption for a Brahmin 
oligarchy, would be drowned in blood by the more martial 
races of India or ground between the upper and nether 
millstone by the Muscovites chuckling at Babu simplicity. 
The extreme Egyptian Nationalist is prepared to see 
the backs of the English to-morrow, regardless of the 
fact that if the Englishman went he would eventually be 
replaced by the German, who would treat the Egyptian 
little better than the negroes under Carl Peters and in 
the Congo Free State have been treated. 

The extreme Nationalist, unfortunately, is very 
ceramon in Egypt ; he is not afraid of the consequences, 
be<;;4use he is too ignorant to be able to imagine them. 

lOI 
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He is far too feeble and cowardly himself to contemplate 
driving the English out by his own exertions, but he has 
boundless faith in the folly of the British Radical and 
a good deal of the cunning of cowards. He knows the 
kind of shibboleth which appeals to British cant, the 
prattle about national rights and aspirations, rodo- 
montades about oppression, shrieks of simulated indig- 
nation about the delay in the promised evacuation of 
which the English always announced that tlic date 
was to be decided by them. 

The English Radical who turns a sympathetic ear 
to the Indian and the Egyptian Nationalist is quite 
unaware of the undemocratic ideals of the enemies of 
his country whom he is in such a blind hurry to serve. 
Mr. J. D. Rees, a Welsh Radical M.Ih, wliose “ The Real 
India ” is the latest and most impartial book on the 
subject, points out that the Babu conspirator is not 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for himself, but for 
an oligarchy of Brahmin landlords, who are absolute 
reactionaries — whose one desire is to relai:)sc into the 
methods of barbarism. The Egyptian Nationalist, who 
desires the instant withdrawal of tlie English, would be 
handing his country back to the Turkish ring who used 
to rule it. Mohammed Bey Forid, who leads the extreme 
Nationalists, is a Jew in Turk’s clothing. He really 
shares with the Khedive the conviction that no non- 
Turkish-Egyptian could possibly be trusted with any 
responsible position — all the Khedive’s Cabinet are 
Egyptian-Turks, all his entourage are Turkish-Egyptian. 
These men always speak of themselves and the Turks 
as one nation. They speak as a Moslem nation perhaps 
— a Moslem nation which ignores all Moslems except 
the Egyptians and the Turks. At any rate, it is their 
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habit to say, “ The English have deprived us of Cyprus,” 
when they are enumerating the sins of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and Cyprus has not the smallest connection with the 
Egyptians except when they are speaking of themselves 
as Turks. 

The Egyptian Nationalist who advocates the instant 
withdrawal of the English is, in fact, advocating a 
return to Turkish rule in Egypt — there is no alter- 
native, the only persons in Egypt capable of ruling are 
the Egyptian-Turks. The Parliament of which such 
a strong card is made is sheer moonshine ; only a small 
proportion of the fellahin, who must return the majority, 
can read. Their choice would be dictated in one of two 
ways ; they would either listen to the emissaries of 
Al-Lewa, the chief Nationalist newspaper, who are 
already beginning to work the villages in which there 
may not be a single person who can read ; or an appeal 
would be made to their fanaticism as Moslem. The 
Moslem (and therefore anti-English) candidate would be 
forced upon them. 

British readers must not forget that Nationalism is 
only a new name for Islamism, invented to appeal to 
the simplicity of the British Radical. If the British 
were Mohammedans, no Egyptian would have any- 
thing to say against their rule, under which Egyptian 
material prosperity has increased so gigantically, which 
has given the poor man security in the possession of his 
wife and his property, which has given ^the priceless 
benefit of water conservation and distribution. The 
young Egyptian of the towns, who has had no elderly 
relatives talking of their shoulders bleeding beneath the 
courbash, and crops ruined by absence under the corvde, 
may be satisfied with appeals to his vanity by talk of 
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the great moral victory of making the English restore 
Egypt to an Egyptian Parliament ; but there are fellahin 
who are old enough to have suffered from courbash 
. and corvee^ and if they have not, none are too young 
for their fathers to have suffered, and though the 
fellah is slow-witted and not over-given to thinking, he 
is so likely to remember that he has had less oppression 
and more water since the English came to Egypt, that 
he requires an appeal to his religious fanaticism, and in 
that way — not “ Egypt for the Egyptians ” — but “ Egypt 
for Islam ” — the Nationalist party will sweep the polls. 

I had a conversation about the clamour of the 
Egyptians for a Parliament with the leader of the 
Moderate, or Liberal, party. I suggested to him that, 
though there might be plenty of able lawyers, and so 
on, who could perform their Parliamentary duties 
with a fatal facility, there did not seem to be any 
electorate capable of exercising discrimination in the 
election of candidates, since the majority of the electors 
would be fellahin who would have to depend on others 
not only to understand the questions at issue, but the 
very nature of repre.sentative institutions. Ho thought 
they would be perfectly good electors. “ But,” I asked, 
would you make being able to read a condition of the 
franchise ? ” “ That would be impossible,” he said ; 

“ it would disfranchise ninety per cent, of the electors.” 

I refrained from giving him my opinion of the in- 
adeciuacy of such an electorate, lor I wanted an 
expression of his opinion on another matter. I had 
observed the extraordinary loyalty of Egyptians to the 
wishes of the Khedive — I wanted to know if he thought 
that the Parliament so elected would be able to main- 
tain independence from the Khedive. Not at first, he 
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thought, though some members would naturally have 
more strength than others j but in the course of three 
or four Parliaments, he explained, a more vigorous race 
of politicians would be evolved who would make the 
Egyptian Parliament equal to the Parliaments of other 
countries. He did not mention England. 

We are then confronted with a grave constitutional 
menace— the first three or four Egyptian Parliaments 
will be practically instruments in the hands of the 
Khedive, for him to employ in anyway he pleases — even 
as the lever for ousting the English — and the electors 
will be so illiterate that the Nationalistic programme or 
the plain cry of “ Egypt for Islam ” will govern the 
electors. This is the Egyjitian Parliament which is to 
be the panacea for everything. 

But I have not yet done with the Nationalists. 

There are two kinds, the Nationalist who would 
turn the English out bag and baggage to-day if he had 
the power, and the “ Liberal ” Nationalist who would 
like to have the protection of an English army until 
Egypt is strong enough to defy all interference, and who 
would even vote for the retention of certain features of 
the English administration, while Egyptian Parlia- 
mentary and administrative institutions are forming 
themselves. 

The first are easiest to understand and to deal with. 
They frankly hate everything English. They rejoiced 
at Boor successes. They despise the very English who 
are helping them towards their aspirations. They em- 
ploy Fenian Irishmen to edit their newspapers in the 
English language, and write and collect in their columirs 
everything that could possibly damage England. Their 
columns arc full of nothing but envy, hatred and malice 
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against England. It must be remembered that if you 
take up the Egyptian newspaper written in English 
which attacks England, you hear the voice of a disloyal 
Irishman hired to do the dirty work of the ungrateful 
Egyptian Nationalist. The Nationalist of this class is 
so absurd that he would not count much if it were not 
that, in his other paper written m the vernacular, he is 
incessantly waving the flag of Islam and saying that no 
matter how good the English rule might be, it is wicked 
for a Moslem to be ruled by a non-Moslem ; he per- 
sonally will not admit that there is a single good point 
in the English or their rule, but as there may be some of 
his readers who do not share his singleness of vision, he 
reminds them of their duty as good Mohammedans. 
This is not altogether surprising, for we all know of 
the existence of the fanatical Moslem. The surprising 
feature is that the Radical gull in Parliament who risks 
landing England in a European war several times a 
year for worthless Christians in Turkey, in Egypt 
is fooled by the Egyptian Nationalist into supporting 
the cry of Egypt for the Mohammedans under the 
name of Egypt for the Egyptians. There will be ab- 
solutely no place for the Egyptian Christian. Hardly 
any public career is open to him now, but then it will 
be worse. What Messrs. Robertson, Rutherford and 
Co. arc unconsciously agitating for is, Egypt for the 
Moslem, Egypt for the Egyptian-Turk, Egypt for the 
Pashas. 

No charge is too absurd for the Nationalists to fling 
at England. 

The English who have lost the support of the 
Christian population of Egypt by the pains they have 
taken ever since they set foot in Egypt to show the 
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Moslems that their religion will not be interfered with ; 
the English who allow the antiquated inconveniences and 
puerilities of the Kadi’s Court to go on ; who allow the 
Moslems to stand outside the law in many ways ; who 
spent eight thousand pounds in building a mosque for 
Khartum ; who allow the Mohammedans’ Day of 
Restj Friday, instead of the Christian Sunday, to be the 
official weekly holiday in (what is practically the British 
Dependency of) the Sudan , the English to whom the 
Mohammedans of India are so vehemently attached, 
are accused of being the general enemies of Islam. It is 
accounted as nothing to them that they allow the vast 
Mohammedan University of El-Azhar to continue in its 
present unprofitable condition, devoted to the per- 
petuation of the dry husks of mediaeval learning which 
stand in the way of the Moslem acquiring any real know- 
ledge, and for the breeding of fanatical Moslems to be 
employed against their benefactors. 

The Nationalist accuses the English of staying in 
Egypt to provide highly-paid positions for Englishmen, 
regardless of tlic fact that it would cost England far 
less to withdraw from Egypt altogether, and by saving 
the expense of the occupation create four times the 
number of positions in her own possessions for English- 
men to fill. He trades upon the present tendency of 
England to withdraw her forces from all over the world, 
and at the same time accuses her of a desire to prolong 
her occupation. One of his favourite grievances is that 
the English are anxious to prevent the Egyptian being 
educated, that they arc deaf to the clamour that arises 
all over the country for more to be spent on education. 
What is this, put into plain language ? It is merely a 
feature of the Egyptian’s general readiness to play ducks 
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and drakes with the resources of his country and reduce 
It to the howling wilderness of bankruptcy which was its 
condition before the English came. 

There is no way in which he shows more unmis- 
takably his unfitness to control the affairs of Egypt than 
by his financial expedients. At the present moment 
the farming class of Egypt are in serious difficulties. 
Why is this ? In the first place, because they want 
more water. Quantities of water are still wasted every 
year on the Upper Nile, so that every penny spent on the 
storage and distribution of the wasted water would go 
to relieve the farmers. 

But the extension of water facilities means the ex- 
penditure of a good deal of ready money, which can be 
supplied in two ways, out of revenue or from the few 
millions which have survived of the hoard in the Caisse, 
which could not be touched until recently. But the 
voice of Egypt does not call out for the money in the 
Caisse to be devoted to the extension of water facilities ; 
it demands that it should be handed over to the Credit 
Foncier for the relief of persons who have mortgaged 
their own land in order to buy more lands than they 
have the means of developing; otherwise, they say, they 
will have to sell these lands (which should never have 
been bought), which would at once lower the price of 
land in the market. 

The reason why the English officials have turned a 
deaf ear to this appeal is their belief that the money will 
be used by the financial institutions, not for the relief 
of the fellahin, but for the relief of the speculators in 
city lands in Cairo, who have their money locked up in 
immense blocks which are unsaleable (and justly un- 
saleable) at present prices. These men include some of 
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the greatest capitalists in Cairo, who are responsible for 
having forced city values up to such a price as to para- 
lyze the prosperity and industries of Cairo. It might 
be a misfortune if tlie lellahm had to throw their recent 
purchases of land back on the market, for the agricul- 
tural interest is Egypt’s backbone ; but it is not good 
for even agricultural lands to be dealt with at inflated 
values ; and, on the other hand, it is absolutely essential 
that the land-ring in Cairo should be broken up ; for 
until tlien the rents, which are killing everything, 
cannot be reduced. One thing is certain, that if the 
English would only dispel the idea that they mean 
to leave the country, Continental capitalists would be 
willing to put all the money that was needed into any 
sound Egyptian financial ui.ititution. 

There is also this to be remembered, that the 
Egy]:itian princes and pashas have enormous quantities 
of unemployed capital, amounting in the aggregate to 
many millions. Why do not they reap a harvest by 
lending the money which the Nationalist party wish 
to see depleted from the nation’s coffers ? Is it not 
because they know that if the Nationalist agitation were 
successful Egypt would at once go bankrupt and their 
money would be lost ? 

Why cannot more of the money which is required to 
make the dams and canals and railways and roads that 
are needed for the development of the farmer’s crops, 
and to give him a market, be provided out of the 
revenue ? Because the Egyptian clamours for the 
revenue to make large grants to the system of secondary 
education. Is it because he is consumed by a wild desire 
for education ? Not in the least ; it is because, when he 
has taken his secondary certificate, he can demand 
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employment from the Government as a clerk at twelve 
pounds a month. There are already far more clerks 
than are needed, but this does not worry him any more 
than the fact that he wishes his country to be im- 
poverished in order to qualify him to occupy a subor- 
dinate clerkship. 

The Nationalist party is at present in rather a dis- 
organized state. The pi'cmature death, at the age of 
thirty-three, robbed them of a leader of exceptional 
success, but no morals ; an insincere man who was all 
things to all men, who i)laycd on the prejudices of the 
ignorant regardless of right or wrong, truth or untruth, 
probability or improbability. The fact that he had so 
much influence with the Egyptians who arc clamouring 
for Parliamentary institutions shows how unfit they 
are to receive them. He was a man of no position and 
with no stake in the country. His successor, Mohammed 
Bey Fcrid, is said to be a much higher type of man, not 
less ardent as a Nationalist, but a man of birth and means 
(much more essential conditions in the Orient than here), 
and with some knowledge of affairs. The late leader 
was a mere demagogue. 

That Mohammed Bey Ferid is not less thorough-going 
in his aims may be gathered from the fact that at the first 
oration he made in his new position as the leader of the 
Nationalist party, he said that if the Nationalists “ could 
set aside their party disputes and show a united front, 
they would get all they asked for— a Constitution and 
Parliament, the effective control over the Government, 
and could make the English quit Egypt.” But he coun* 
sailed his hearers never to have recourse to force, as they , , ; 
had the lugubrious result of 1882 before their eybs iif;;,y; 
the shape of the Occupation. j ■: j.- 1); 
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lie is believed to be of the opinion thnt an attempt 
to upset the existing state of affairs by violence would 
lead to a protectorate. 

Sir Eldon Gorst once remarked, in iiis brilliant, cutting 
way, “ That if tlie English were coaijielkjd to leave 
Egypt, the result would not be Egypt jar the Egyptians, 
but Egypt jor the Capiinlalioiis, unless tlie Egyptians 
had the .sense first to support tlie English in their 
endeavours to get tlie Ca]'»ituIations abolished, and then 
to set about turning the English out.” 'Fhe late Iead<‘r 
of the Nationalist party, being a man of no political 
insight, thought that tamiiering with Uk^ Eapitulations 
could only result in concentrating further ] lowers in Lord 
Cromer’s hands. The new leader is of tho .same opinion. 

Mohammed lley Ihaid waxed indignant with Sir 
Edward Grey for declaring that the Khedi\-e would liavc; 
to consult England before granting a Const i tut ion to 
his subjects; he advised the Khcdivi; not to pay the 
least attention to Sir ifdward Gn‘y, jirophesyiug that 
the Ehigli.sh would not be able to offer any opposition 
lest they should ai>i)e.ar '' in the (‘yes of Eumiie in the 
character of despots and tyrants, wliose spoils were a 
people's rights, e.spccially after the Egyptian nation 
had shown its resjiect for the riglits of tlic Jiuropean 
colonists in this country and f<jr the int<miational 
engagements and tho Capitulations, until the time 
arrived when Europe would have such confidence in 
their good intentions that they would agree to abolish 
them, as they have been abolishctl in Japan, and also in 
a great measure in Siam." 

b To compare Egypt to Japan is a gross absurdity, 
fb see how inferior the Egyptian is to the Japanese one 
has only to be outside a Mamar’s court when the con- 
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scripts are being selected for the army. If the Egyptian 
has twenty pounds in the world he spends it on buying 
exemption from military service. If he has not, he 
endeavours by any subterfuge to prove himself unfit 
for military service ; it is only recently that he has 
ceased to blind himself, and if he no longer goes 
to the extent of blinding himself, he does not hesitate 
to destroy his health for the time being by starvation 
or the use of noxious drugs. 

I saw five prisoners tied together with a thin cord 
going to the central police-office in Cairo in charge of 
a single policeman. One prisoner had to hold his hand 
up to prevent the cord slipping off his wrist, because the 
knot had become so loose ; he made no attempt to 
escape, but he would have been pretty sure to have 
bolted if he had been a recruit on his way to serve his 
country. Contrast this with Japan, where, if a man was 
rejected for military service, his relatives as well as 
himself would feel inclined to commit suicide to cover 
the disgrace. 

Mohammed Bey Ferid said “ that the Egyptians 
must on no account submit to England the question 
of Egypt having a Constitution.” This was inspired by 
Sir Edward Grey’s “ desire to have England’s consent 
to such a step mentioned in the decree which sanctioned 
it. This would be an irreparable error, for it would be 
tantamount to an official acknowledgment of the Occu- 
pation, and they were convinced that the Khedive would 
not fall into the trap which the British Government, 
so notorious for the duplicity of its pohey, was laying 
for His Highness. The Khedive should not allow him- 
self to be deceived by the sweet disposition of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, nor by his marked attention to His Highness, nor 
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by the frequency of his visits to the .Abdin Palace. If 
they could not get a Parliament wilhout having, as a 
preliminary condition, to ask Itngland’s advice on the 
matter, it was far better for them to remain as they 
are for the time being, as such a condition would be 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of their dependc;nce 
on England. But these encroachments of that Power 
will not prevent tliem from following their line of policy. 
They will show to the world how England bcha^'cs to 
them ; how she troubles the So\'ereigu of their country ; 
how she prevents liim from giving his peojile a share in 
the Government; how slie tries to jireserve h(‘r autocracy 
there. In Egypt the English had all the power, while 
the Khedive had to assume all the re'.pon>ibility for 
their actions before his people, and e\'en l)(‘for<; history, 
which His Highness could never ago'ee to do.” 

Mohammed Bey luuifl was as unsjiaring in his 
strictures upon the Ifgyjitian Ministers as he was <.m vSir 
Edward Grey. ” Their only desire,” he said, ” is to 
draw their salarks without doing any \v<»rk. In Eiirojxg 
if a Minister cannot uphold his authority, he sends in 
his resignation ; but in Egypt they stick to their posts, 
year in and year out, and do not care a Iittl(^ hit wlielluM* 
they have any authority or not. Instead of Ixang the 
Khedive’s right hand, they execute the orders of the 
advisers. What can be clcnio witli sucli people ? 
Battalions are movi-d about from one country to the 
other without the Ministtu of War ever being consulted. 
If that personage were; askcnl how many battalions there 
were and where they were stationed, he would not be 
able to answer. The lunancial Adviser throws away 
the Reserve Fund without the ITnancc Minister know- 
ing anything about it, without the permission of the 
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Council of Ministers or of tire Financial Committee. 
Heaven only knows the real truth about the fiiuuices, 
and yet the Finance Minister has the right to retire on 
a full pension. In fact, the greater number of the 
Ministers can, if they hke, retire on a full pension. The 
Ministers know well enough what will be the verdict of 
history on their conduct, and they are well aware that 
but for the easy-going character of the Egyptian, not 
a soul would ever shake hands with tliem. Yet in spite 
of all this, they stick on to their billets with ail tlieir 
might and mam.” 

The Nationalists do not agree in their little nest like 
birds. The party of Constitutional I'tefoim, of which 
Sheikh Ali Youssef is the head, accused tlic editor of 
El-Gerida (the organ of the Party of the People) of having 
Republican ideas ; the editor of the Egyptian Standard 
accuses the editor of Al-Moayad and Al-Minhar of 
“ having vainly tried to foment discord among the 
Nationahst Extremists, and declared that it had hired 
the services of some insignificant English journalists to 
make speeches in London and write against the Na- 
tionalists. The Bey actually declared that an English- 
man, whose official position he designated as well as 
the initial letter of his surname, had been jiaid by the 
Constitutional Reformers to lecture in Loiulon in 
favour of their party.” 

The latest opinion is that the Khedive is an.xiotis in 
any case to retain the Army of Occupation lest the fore.es 
awakened by the Reformers should get out of liaiul. 



ON TRF. UNFITNESS OF TUE EGYPTIAN TO 
HAVE REPRESENTATIVE]': INSTITUTIONS. 


The Egyptian ciamnurs for a Parliament as Ik; 

clamours for secondary edneation. He lias his eye on 
what is called the main ehanci* in both - he wishes 
to live at tli(' public <'xpense. As I have said, if 

he gc'ts the smindary education rertilie.att', he can 

demand a clerkship in the Government, secure of not 
loss than twelve pounds a month, a position of which 
he thinks as much as a country gentleman thinks of 
being made a J.P. The emoluments at whidi he 
commences his career an; not magnilieeni, but he 

would not be an ligyptian if he did not feel con- 
fident of multi] dying them by the e.vtortion of bribe's. 
All the demands for more < ‘ducal ion whic.h flood the 
native Press come back to this one point, the 
giving more facilities for boj's to get the.se secondary 
certificates and flood the country with Civil vServicc 
clerks who arc not needed, and whose ever-increasing 
number would bankrupt the country, if the Government 
were taken in by this specious cry for education. The 
cry for a Parliament rests upon exactly the same basis. 
It would create a magnificent new Bribery Department — 
the members of Parliament would be in a i)0.sition to 
command such noble bribes, and they in their turn 
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would have to bribe a number of other people to secure 
their election. It would be glorious. A country in 
which everyone who could read and write was a member 
of Parliament, or in the Civil Service, would be the 
Egyptian’s idea of Utopia. He would not even remember 
to keep foreigners in the country to pay the taxes. He 
would ruin the finances of his country in the fastest time 
on record. On the principle that he would get a bribe 
for every grant of money made for public works, he 
would vote money for all kinds of insane projects which 
could never pay anyone, except the people who received 
bribes over them. As he would speedily kill every 
goose of a taxpayer who could lay a golden egg in the 
treasury, he would have no means of raising money 
except by the sale of public assets or by foreign loans 
which mortgaged the public assets. For ordinary credit 
Egypt would have none. 

The Egyptian Nationalists and other enemies of 
England shout in chorus that it is an outrage that so 
civilized and advanced a country as Egypt should not 
have a Parliament of its own. Is it so civilized ? Is 
it so advanced ? Would it be even possible for it to elect 
a Parliament at all in a way that would commend 
itself to any sane white man ? I say while, because 
it must be remembered that an Egyptian is not a white 
man, but a mixture of black and yellow. The fellah, 
who forms the backbone of Egypt, whether tlie skin of 
the individual is darker or paler, is only a black man 
in his degree of civilization ; the Egyptian, whether he 
is a youth and wears comic-opera clothes and boots, or 
is one of the fat men who make caf6s odious, is in his 
ideas of women, morality and truth, yellow inside at 
any rate. 
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In what way is Eg5^pt fit to have a Parliament ? 
In one way, and one way only — in the capacity for 
oratory. Tliere would be no difficulty in finding can- 
didates with the gift of the gab — agitators born — 
Egyptian Babus. But to find men fit to be Ministers 
would be as difficult as to find men fit to be electors, 
and that would be impossible. Not ten jier cent, 
of the Egyptians can read and write, and the cities 
naturally absorb most ol tliem. Few fcllahin can 
read or write. They think about nothing except 
the things that make up their working day. Their 
one idea of Government is that all Gowrnments 
are cruel tyrants, and that they are compelled to 
be the victims. But it is the fellaliiu who would have 
to elect most of the members of the Parliament. Lord 
Cromer, the best judge, says it would be impossible to 
explain to a fellah what a Paiiianumt is— the idea is 
inconceivable to him. How then could he exereist- his 
vote ? For the agitators intend him to have, a vote ! 
Somebody would have to get his ear. But who would 
that somebody be ? So far, he has shown no <iis- 
po.sition to commit himself. The people to whom 
he might naturally listen if they took any trouble 
to try and educate him arc the ifnglish, who 
make no effort to counteract the seditious and in- 
sidious suggestions of agitators. For the? fellah is 
aware that he owes much to the Briti.sh~])eac(j 
from the Dervish invader ; safety from the lust 
of the oppressor for his wife and daughter ; safety 
from the hand of the Pasha for the money he earns ; 
water to create his crops. If he is not old enough to 
remember the days when he had to submit in silence to 
the dishonouring of his women, and the seizure of his 
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property, the evil days of courbash and corvee, his father 
will be able to have told him about it. 

And if he has to learn from his father of the evils 
he escapes under British rule, he can hardly be too young 
to know himself of the blessings which have flowed 
from it. It is difficult even for a fellah to be too 
ignorant to know to whom he owes the reduction of 
interest when he borrows, and the unfailing supply of 
water administered without bakshish or favour for 
the growing of abundant crops. 

He has no active feeling of gratitude towards the 
English ; active feelings, especially of gratitude, arc 
not in his line ; but if he were asked to take a hand 
in the expulsion of these English under whose peaceful 
rule he has become safe and rich, he might pause, es- 
pecially since taking a hand in it would mean for him 
standing up in line to stop a charge of British bayonets, 
or holding entrenchments which were being raked with 
British artillery. When it came to fighting he would 
have to do it ; fighting for the men who used to seduc(i 
his daughters, and make him till their estates with 
forced labour and no wages, while his own little patch 
was going to seed, against the men who had delivered 
him from their oppressions. 

But fight he would, if only the torch of Islam were 
waved with sufficient fury at his mosque, for tlic fellah 
is a good Mohammedan. He would fight once (the 
fellahin would die if need be by tens of thousands), and 
he would never get the chance of fighting again, for he 
would be conquered as the men of the Mahdi were con- 
quered in the Sudan ; and even if he had the power 
would never again lift his liaiid against his boneficent 
conqueror for religion or sedition. 
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li tlic fellali, when given the right ol eli'ctiug meinhers 
for an Egyptian Parliament, were left to himself, there 
would be no elections, for the idea of a Parliament means 
nothing to him. But as the whole of tluj electorate 
outside the great cities consist of fellah in, the jjcojile who 
are agitating for the establishment of an Egyptian Par- 
liament would make it their biisim.'ss to instruct him. 

Th(;y would be, in the first ])laee^ the; emissaries of 
the Nationalist Press, who hai’e alu-ady been hanl at 
work broadcast through the euimliv trying to rrmi- 
vin<;e the fellah of Ili(' iniquities of the Englisli. 

As the seed seemed to be falling on stons giouiHi, 
the influence of the local moscpie has been called into 
play. Th(‘. fellah is adjurc'd to cany out the behests of 
the Koran and make leady lor the expulsion ot the 
Christians. He has in c(Htain districts bt'cii made to 
subset ibe all he could sjt.ire from sustaining his e.xistencc 
to the war-clu'St (tf the Semissi. 

And as so h'W fellahin can read or write, ;nid tin; 
English would not lake tin- slightest trouble to a( lend 
to their political instruction, they would nndoubte.dly, 
as far as thty voted at all, v<jte blindly for the nominee 
of the Nationalist party or the local mostpie. 

In the cities the callow firebrands of Lite Nationalist 
Press, and the hoggish, but retilly dangerous, cons]>irators 
of the cafes, would have it all their own way. The 
wealtliy and respeelable ICgyptia.n is not conettrnc'd 
about politics ; what he ehu‘fly cares about are hhiroj>enu 
dissi])a lions, and he is so avense to investing his wealth 
in the development of his country that it would be easy 
for him to transfer it to Paris, and to go and Uvt; his 
ideal life there, if Egypt were bankrupt and ruktd by 
adventurers. 
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Members of Parliament would not be elected one whit 
more wisely in the cities than in the country. A larger 
proportion of the electors would be able to read for 
themselves ; but an immense majority of them would be 
readers of the Nationalist Press and would vote for the 
candidates of ignorance and prejudice. There is no 
electorate in Egypt fit to elect a Parliament. While 
the fellahin, who arc worthy, industrious people with 
their hearts in the right place, arc incapable of uiulor- 
standing the idea of a Parliament at all, and could only 
be made to vote by dictation from the mosque, the city 
voters, who would exercise their franchise, are mostly 
unindustrious persons, many of them with their skins 
as full of politics as Babus. I am not including in 
this view the large class of porh'rs, carlers and lower 
artisans, who are a kind of urban fellahin. The city 
voters who would imperil the destinies of Egypt 
would be clerks and loafers. 

Loafers of the beggar status would, I sujjjwsc, even 
in Egypt, not have a vote unless (and is that unlikely in 
this cucumber-frame of corruption ?) the game of im- 
personation were played on a heroic scale. Pmt Egypt 
has a breed of loafers all its own, men who, having the 
pittance necessary to place them above the starvation 
line, exercise no regular means of getting a livelihood, 
but wait for Satan to put some paying kind of mischief 
into their idle hands. They form one portion of the 
scum which would swamp the vote in the city ; the other 
portion would consist principally of native clerks in the 
Civil Service, native clerks who do the writing in offices, 
native clerks who serve the customers in shop.s, with 
hardly a man among them who would not take money 
to sell his employer. The Civil Servant expects bribes ; 
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lie ran e.xpfiliir or inipc(l(j--it max' b(; an fi]-»[)lication 
for walrr nr a .uraiit f>l' tilh' fnr land; Iho clerk in a 
business nfrua' is in pn-.sission ol a hu'-.iiiess sernd, or 
can inllneiire Iiis einplovcr lo >i”n a wastoiful contract ; 
whatever it i-, lie lives b\' bak-hish, not by his salary, 
lie tnay ra'en, {) blesseri opportiinitv' I have cuntreil of 
acconnfs. 'i'he same opporf miilic'. (/cenr in evf'ry siiop 
when (he proprietor’s baric is tinned. It makes no 
difiereiire to the lycA'ptian whether he is a clerk in the. 
Irrif'p'dion Department or an as'-istaiit in a curio shop. 
It is till- squeezes, not the .salarv, to which Ik* looks for 
his livelihofid. Is inherent dishonesly the hirvptiau’.s 
only discpialifiration for self-f^overnment ? Unfortu- 
nately not. It is ex(eeded,for example, by his want of 
patriolisni. The hhyptian thinks that if the JajrniU’SC 
are lit to have a I’arliameut, he is. The comparison is 
an uid'ort unate one. Of the dev(dion of the Japanese 
to their country theia* ("in be no doubt - Japan is in their 
thoughts from morning til! night. 'hlK'n* is not om; of 
them who is not anxious to die for it. Ihit dying for 
his country forms no part of tlu* ambition of tlic ligyptian. 
He is not even anxious to live for it. The selection of 
recruits for the army shows the ligyptian in his very 
worst light. Hvery traveller in tin; Sudan is pointed 
out the 'fn'c of the D(;ad Sea Fruit, the spurge with whose; 
acrid juice the would-not-be recruits blinded themselves 
because*, onw in a way, the eye would recover. 

The iigyptian regards it as the greatest possible 
misfortune to have; to serve his country; he will do 
anything to avoid it. I was at Luxor when they were 
recruited fejr the army this year. If a young man was 
found to be physically fit his relations were plunged 
in grief ; professional mourners were hired to squat 
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outside the police station where the recruiting took 
place, yelling and weeping. If, on the other hand, he 
was rejected as undersized or a weakling, or tainted 
with loathsome diseases, his relations and friends flew 
to him rejoicing, and kissed him and hung on his neck. 

Contrast this with Japan — the land of Bushido. 
The Egyptian would far rather be arrested as a criminal, 
have the handcufts put on him bcfoi'e his neighbours, 
be marched through the streets with the malefactors’ 
irons on his wrists and serve his tei'm of imprisonment, 
than serve Ins term in the army — which all goes to 
prove that his clamour for a Parliament arises from no 
desire to serve his country, but merely from a desire 
to swagger, and especially to crow over the English, and 
above all to make bakshish out of politics. 

I shall never forget that sight at Luxor. The howling 
mothers and mourners would have crowded into the' 
Mamfir’s office and tom him to pieces if the police had 
not driven them back — the foot police slashing right and 
left with hippopotamus-hide conrbashes, the horse police 
charging. And when the recruits were selected they 
were immured in the lock-up until they could be marched 
under a strong escort to the railway station. 

Another way in which the Egyptian is so unlit to have 
a Parliament and control the destinies of his country is 
his utter lack of and unfitness for resjionsibility. He 
is as unfit as a Babu to be a shop-walker or a shop- 
keeper ; he loses his presence of mind in the commonest 
crisis ; he has no more moral courage than a courtesan ; 
he is incapable of judging a matter on its merits ; he 
interprets all orders as jirohibitions. 

If Parhamentary institutions were granted, a Parlia- 
ment of Nationalists would be returned and would doubt- 
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less be tisfi! as a Ic\aT to tryand oust the English. The 
Egyptirin would pay 110 reg'anl to tlie fact that if the 
Jinglish did go it would be Egypt for the Capihdations , 
not Egvpl for llie Egyplhuia. ife is very short-sighted; 
Ills ])n'sent c(jnceni is t(j get rid of the Engdish, no matter 
what hapi'K-ns to him afterwards. Me is exactly the 
kind of frog that .lisop was thinking of when he; wrote 
his fahki of King f.og and King Stork, 'flu^ fact that 
Egw'pl could not stand alone, must cv(;ntual]y go back 
to tin; 'I'urk or fall into the maw of (‘u'rmany, would 
c<uini, for nothing. If ever it dcjcs hu]>pcn, the English 
cannot be blamed if tliey smile at the resemblance 
betw'eeii Egyi>l under tin* (ieimans and the ('ongo under 
tlu' Belgians. An mdepeiuk'ut Egypt could not last, 
h'rom the highest rniieti<inaiies in the State (;v(‘ry one 
wouhl be taking bribes, to allow' .some mischi<'f to be done. 
Th(‘ Egyptians do not want to have their rights— thty 
want to have their s(iuee;ses. d'h<;y do w'ant to gratify 
tlieif vanity by scoring a vietoi'}' at the exjjcnse of 
English prestiges 

“ Let every rogue Jiave his ehance ” would be the 
prayer of the iigyptian Parliament, iilgypt is not ready 
for Parliamentary institutions ; the only thing they could 
use them for would be to intrigue against the English 
and wreck the finnnce.s of the country. The expen- 
diture on public works would bo on a scale to stagger 
Ismail Pasha, and it would not be on great public works 
— it would be on innuinerabhi local W(jrks — too foolish 
for local people to sjamd their money on. The Egyptians 
would regard Parliament as an Assuan Dam full of other 
’ people’s money, ready to be turned on like irrigation, 

. is ^ftch locality could bring pressure to bear on its re- 
|)|'efeehtatives and the rcijrcsontatives could bribe the 
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authorities to grant money wrongly. The authorities 
would either receive presents or take a commission. 
Nowall this would mean loans; but who would want to 
grant loans to such a country ? Not ordinary European 
financiers without the security of English adminis- 
tration. The money would have to come either from 
usurers or from Germany, luring Egypt into her debt 
in order to pounce down upon its carcase like a vulture. 



THE J'RESS IN EGYPT. 

liiii: Press in Egypt naturally falls into thnic divisions — 
English, European other than English, and Native. 
Of the European other than English j)apt;rs, the most 
important are the Id'eneh. The Greek papers ai'e a good 
deal cn I'viticncc, but no one sc'ems to attach any political 
weight to them. Of the Fr(!nch papers I shall say 
nothing; some of them are less hostile than others to 
the English in Egyjh ; their chief value is that their 
editors have the sen.se to do what English (iditors ought 
to do— they give a great deal of the gist of the native 
papers, if the English papers devijpid a page every 
day to giving the sjjirit of the native Press, they would 
have far more value than their whole contents at 
present have. Imr one thing, it would be a great 
check on the exti'uvaganctis and treasons of vernacular 
editors if they knew that there was an Jinglish editor 
on the look-out for sensational copy, and an cciual chock 
on the (questions in the House of Commons about Egypt. 
A paper like the Daily Mail or the Daily Ex-press, 
which made it its business to watch the native Press 
like a cat and pounce upon every particularly foolish or 
inflammatory passage, would be a most efficient scarecrow 
and would supply Europeans in Egypt with far more 
interesting reading than they ever get in their ])apers. 

The column or two of telegrams which inform the 

X2S 
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Cairo Englishman that Mr. Winston Churchill has made 
a speech in Welsh, or that Pankhurst II. is scratched 
for some event in the Kempton Park I^accs, or tliat 
England, playing against an Australian team at Sydney, 
has made nine runs for hve hundred and nine wickets 
and declared,* has of course its value, and it is 
essential that one should know who went to tht' 
weekly dance at the “ Savoy Hotel ” two or three 
days before. The entries for the race inceling at 
Zagazig are also important ; but why do the Ifnglish 
papers in Egypt not give more news about the real 
state of the country ? Why are lliero not mori' 
leading articles like those one gets once in a way 
from the Egyptian Gazette, reminding tlie British Agent, 
and the British Advisers in the various Ministries, 
that a landslide of British interests is in full motion 
and that something must be done to stem its advance ? 
For nearly six months I made a scrap-book out of all 
the articles and news in the Egyptian papers published 
in English, which were of the slightest interest to an 
Englishman endcavouiing to understand Egyptian 
affairs. From the Egyptian Gazette I cut a certain 
number of leaders — terse, well-written articles-— ex- 
pressing with a moderation due to the dignity of the 
leading paper some state of affairs which rcfiuired the 
attention of the English managers in ligypt. More 
often I cut from the Egyptian Morning Neim leaderettes, 
brilliant in their sarcasm, scourging this or the other 
abuse, but I seldom found much else to extract from 
these papers except the report of some discovery of anti- 
quities; or a letter from someone who knew the country 

^ This telegram was actually among (hose sent out hy a well-known ageney !o all 
the leading hotels in Kgypt. 
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well, exposing some glaring abuse to which the 
authorities wore turning their blind eye, like Nelson at 
the Battle of the Baltic; or pointing out some fresh 
example of the thinness of the crust which separates the 
English from an eruption in Egypt. I'or the rest T found 
these papers humdrum sheets of telegrams from Eng- 
land, reports of social gatherings in Gairo and Ale.xandria, 
and commercial news. Their political value appeared 
to me very far short of what it ought to be. There was 
another paper published a slued time before 1 came 
away, which proposed to do something for these defi- 
ciencies. 1 found it interesting eiumgh, but I recognized 
the fact that the additional maierial in it would not be 
of siifiicieut interest to the English resi(U-nl in ICgvi>t, 
who would not wish to bi' infonned ubonl the tyjie of 
education in vogue at El-Azhar, or other semi-guide book 
curiosities. 

What is needed in iilgypt acutely, and 1 hopi* that 
Lord Northcliffe will have- the patriotism to sup])ly it, 
is an Jfgyptian edition of the Duily Mail, slei'jiless in 
its vigilance in watching and exposing what is said in 
the vernacular Prc'ss; sensational in its style, so as to 
command attention; and giving the European news 
adequately. vSuch a ])aper would at once become a 
})owcr in the land, csjxioially if the iiolitical portions of 
its contents were given in hTench as well as English. 
It would be too much to expect the Ifnglish (lovernmcut 
to have tlic sense to subsidize it, as it ought in Ihc 
interests of the British Occupation, but it should have 
considerable circulation outside of Egypt among clubs, 
newspaper offices, and people interested in Egypt. 

Cairo lias an unusually good Society paper, The 
Sphinx, edited in excellent taste. 
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The other Egyptian paper written in English while 
I was in Egypt was the worthless and mischievous 
Egyptian Standard. Latterly it took to appearing at 
very iri'egular intervals, and I think its existence has 
about terminated. It was written with the sole object 
of stirring up bad blood against the English. It was 
edited, I have been informed, by Irish irreconcilabJes, 
ready in their hatred of England to be the hirelings and 
servants of the lower races. This of itself proves that 
the Egyptian Standard is quite unworthy of the least 
attention from English politicians, editors, or authors. 
But even if they remained in ignorance of tlie tainted 
source from which its editors came, the jicrusal of its 
contents for a single week would show them that it was 
a mere magpies’ nest, made of anything wliich struck 
a thievish eye by its noticeablencss, without the slightest 
reference to its nature or object. No lie was too foolish 
to be offered to the readers of the Egyptian Standard. 
If the Irishmen who edited it had thought it worth while 
to give, as another example of English perfidy, that the 
French for the last hundred years have been far better 
cricketers than the English, but that the English have 
taken the credit for it, into the Egyptian Standard 
this egregious piece of information would go. Honour, 
fact, accuracy, respect for the intelligence of its readers 
meant absolutely nothing to the conductors of the; 
Egyptian Standard ; its business was to be a pHroleuac^ 
bespattering the English with inflammatory abuse. 
Here are some examples. 

I have chosen those referring to Lord (homer and 
his book, so that English readers may be able to judge 
of their unfairness. 
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“ Since the British Occupation, however, everything 
possible has been done to hinder Egyptian industry. 
Native handicrafts have been allowed to perish witli- 
out any steps being taken to replace them. The country 
has been encouraged simply to grow cotton for Lan- 
cashire, whilst any attempts to manufacture that cotton 
at home have been discouraged. Naturally any deve- 
lopment of the cotton manufactory in Eg3T')t would be 
regarded as a blow to Manchester, and .so our straight- 
forward, upright, incorrupt Brilish GonsuKlcneral 
crushed that development at th<' beginning ” 


The next few quotations were' reprinted from an 
obscure Engli.sh paper which arrogates to itself th<; 
absurdly inappropriate name of Justice, in urfler to givi; 
Egyptians a wrong idea of hhiglish o])ini()n. 

“ Lord Cromer’s labours have been weleoiiu'd as 
rare volumes of authentic history, and its author praised 
for the accuracy of liis aim, his abstention from 
rhetorical devices, his cautious, statcismanlike utUirancc's 
and careful, diplomatic exjiression ! All of which is but 
the grandiloquent aiul capitalistic way of saying (hat 
it is unsurpas.scd for Uic quality of the slander and lies 
which go to make up its hypocritical texts, as we shall 
see. ... As tliough a native nationality (.sic) had no 
right to oppose, and were not in duty bound to opjiose, 
the re-actionary tendencies of a band of unprincijiled 
marauders. As we shall see, however unintentionally 
and unconsciously, the titled slanderer and murderer 
of Egypt has in these volumtis given the lie to this piece 
of misrepresentation, etc. . . . Whilst he was com- 
posing the present apology for the British murder, 
pillage and barbarism. . . . Under the rl'gimc of Cromer 
the Egyptian fellah has been reduced to abject poverty 
and murdered for defending his home against the 
attacks of British officers, who have deprived him of his 
food and murdered his wife and himself out of their love 
of sport.” 
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Could anything illustrate better the gross unfairness 
of the Egyptian Standard and the English rag which 
calls itself “Justice” 

The fellah, instead of being impoverished by the 
English, has reached a pitch of prosperity which he never 
enjoyed before since the Pyramids were built. And what 
do these papers mean when they talk about British 
officers “ attacking the fellah’s home and murdering 
his wife and himself out of their love of sport.” 
Shooting pigeons could not be called “depriving the 
fellah of his food,” because it is notorious that he does 
not keep them for food, but to make manure. Else- 
where, in another quotation apparently, we read : 

“ Lord Cromer had British bayonets and British 
diplomacy behind him. Without these he would have 
cut a very small figure. It would be an unfair way of 
putting it to say that in such circumstances any fool 
would have done as well as Lord Cromer.” 


The next extract is a translation from an article 
in Al-Lcwa, published in the same office, which appeared 
in the Egyptian Standard : 


“ These are the maladies of Egypt, my Lord. What 
are the remedies and cures you applied to them 

to rescue our country from them ? 

We all know them, as you and the whole civilized 
world did, and particularly the English Parlia- 
ment. (i) The Ruin of the Educational Organization 
of the Country, the Killing of the Arabic language, the 
narrowing of the scholastic sphere of teaching to such 
an extent that it has become insufficient for one-tenth 
of those who require to be taught. (2) Struggling against 
the Egyptian patriotic spirit and the punishment of who- 
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ever shows any love of liberty and independence (3) 
Playing last and loose with the laws and institutions of 
the country, until the judicial and administrative affairs 
became proverbial for anarchy everywhere. (^) The 
facilities you afforded to foreign countries which robbed 
Egypt’s great blessings and left her in a stringent crisis. 
You apipeared during this crisis in the guise of the skilful 
doctor, for you applied the (ilrcek, Italian and English 
worms' to its body, the blood of which they sucked and 
left it a mere skeleton. (5) The failure to prepare Egypt 
by everj^ possible means for self-goveinment. Lord 
Cromer in his book says that the difficulties that at- 
tended Egyptian reforms were vauy many. Among 
the most im])ortant of which is that one alien race, tin; 
English, have had to control and guide a second alien 
race, the Turks, by whom they are dishla-d,^ in the 
government of a third race, the Eg\'ptian'-i. To these 
latter both the paramount rac(*s are to a certain extent 
unsympathetic. In the case of tlu; Turks, the want ol 
syin]iathy has been mitigated by liabii, by a common 
religion, and by the u.se of a common language, in the 
case of the English, it has beim iniligait:(l by tlus n'spt'ct 
due to superior talents, and by tlic; benefits which have 
accrued to the po])ulati(m from iSritish intcrfereiuH’. 
Hut we assure his ]mrdshi[> that our disliki' to the con- 
quering races is never mitigated or changed.” 


The gross unfairness of the Standard and 
is again shown in this attack on Lord Cromer, especially 
under heading (3), where he is accusetl of making the 
judicial and administrative affairs of Egyih jirovcrbial 
for anarchy, the truth being that nothing but J.ord 
Cromer’s strong hand prevented the Egyptian judiidal 
system from being overwhelmed with the universal 
cheating and bribery of the country. Since Lord Cromer 
left there have been the grosse.st miscarriages of justice, 
notably in the opening up of law cases settled long ago, 
where the winner of the case happens to be unpopular 
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with, the Nationalists. The Moore case is another 
instance. 

The flowers of abuse in the Standanl arc nothing to 
the flowers of abuse in Al-Lewa, the vernacular pap(;r 
published in the same office. Here is a literal trans- 
lation of the article published by Sheikh Abdul-Aziz 
Shawish, the editor-in-chief of A /-Aewu, on the T7th of 
June, 1908, about Al-Watan, the chief Coptic paper; 

“ Al-Watan committed the day before yesterday a 
heinous crime which has doubled the public wrath against 
it. On that day it besmirched its pages with the filth of 
libel and the dirt of slander, which usually salify its 
face on every day. It gave publicity to an article; by 
that petty writer who has gained disrepute and recorded 
against himself ignorance in matters of history, as well 
as the shame of ungratefulness for the benefits he and 
his ancestors derived from Islam. Had Islam been as 
pictured in that article, neither its writer, Farid Kamel, 
nor the owner of Al~Watan would have been transferred 
from the bodies of their fathers to those of their mothers, 
to appear in these days with diabolical souls in human 
form.* You two fools, it was Islam that saved you 
from the hands of the Greeks after many centuries of 
bondage, during which you were employed as beasts, 
cursed with tongues, kicked with feet. You threw your- 
selves into the arms of Islam, and it saved your blood 
and protected your women and children. Had Islam 
been as you say, it would have crushed and annihilated 
you, throwing your remains to the winds to cleanse and 
purify the Egyptian soil from your black forms. It 
would have extracted your tongues so that you might 
not speak, and amputated your fingers so that you might 
not write. You accepted its rule and it harboured you ; 
you claimed its protection, and it supported you, giving 
you the rights of its own adherents. Furthermore, it 
allowed you to manage your own affairs and to be your 
own judges, unless you voluntarily appealed for our 

* The original Arabic here is too immoral and vulgar to be translated word for word.' 
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ruling find unr jnilgiiu-nt. ilow, jln-n, was 

‘humanity toilurtHl/ as yuii sav, you huils, amidsl 
people with such a rcIi^*ion niiti Mu-h divint* laws? 

“ Ihn* thirtreii ci'muriis von won* in tln^ bosenu of 
fskuiij which eared lor you am! nursed yt^u, whilt^ y{)U 
increas('d in wealth ami number--, flari you lived for 
even a quaiter of iha,t peiiod with the luiglish, they 
wntild hav(^ made yon like the I'iedr-kins of America or 
the. browti ract* ot Australia, roaming in tlu* wild forests 
and sU‘i'ping in laves like the beasts of the desert, Or 
had you been the subjects of King Leopold in the Congo, 
lui woukl have nunle sour h.'dr into ro()es and your skiim 
into sol(‘s. He svoiild ha\'e tortun-d y<'ur bodies to 
pieces with lashes and j'hained you with iron while y<ui 
carried great weights. Or had v’fui been in In;)and, the 
luiglisii would have thrown yon away and <liscarde<l 
you just as they do with theii* <»ld slioes. 'Ihey would 
have driven yon out of your eounlvy with utter 
contempt. 

" Wi! have lived in this eounliy so long according to 
the tenets t)f Islam, brothers in nationality, neighbours 
(;xchangtng visits and advice. What is the njason now of 
this change in your attitiuli* ? l'(*rhaps yon saw that 
the occu{)ati(m people had ilur same n;ligion as yours, 
and yon thought of selling them y(mr canintry tind yonr 
conscience for severing all connection with us after all 
lh(^sc centuries ? Such is the doing of renegades and 
traitors ! 

" Your shrieks have rcachcKl li<‘aven in claiming 
the right to emdain high administrative posts. _ You say 
that it was Islam that enslaved and humiliated you, 
that denied you tlu; right to these, posts. You even had 
the audacity to describe the weakness and wretchedness 
of Mohammedan.s, threatening them with revenge now 
that the time facilitates revenge. Ah ! you may be 
excused for not knowing what Islam is ; but you have 
treated with contempt the Mohammedans who are in 
their country like the crouching lion that did not 
pcfuhce only because it knew that your shrieks wore no 
; jfiore than the hmz of flies in the elephants’ ears with- 
; least annoying effect. I do not wonder at your 
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ignorance of Islam and its glory more than I wonder at 
your ignorance of the rules and laws of this countr}?. 
Read these different laws, criminal, civil, commercial 
and others Do you find therein any distinction between 
sects on account of their faiths ? Read the laws pro- 
mulgated during the Ministry of Riaz Pasha, and you 
will see that the Egyptian nationality was the only con- 
dition of public service without the least distinction 
between faith and faith. Of course, there arc certain 
posts that cannot be filled except by Mohammedans. 
These remain in Moslem hands and will remain so, even 
if you open yoar mouths for shrieking so wide that your 
upper jaw reached heaven and your lower jaw touched 

the soil on which our shoes tread 

“ Plow these two base persons attack the religion 
of the Egyptian Government, the religion of our vSultan 
and Khedive, the religion of the majority, the n^ligion of 
truth, the religion of justice, the religion of tolerance and 
equality ! You have shown this bigotry and this 
audacity in attacking Mohammedans and their faith 
because the Mohammedans have been too generous in 
dealing with you. You know that had the Moham- 
medans wished it, they would have blown you to atoms. 
Silence, you impudent fools ! An account lies before 
you which, if neglected by the Government, will be 
backed by eleven millions of Mohammedans, who will 
neither neglect that account nor forget.” 


Coming to the vernacular Press, I must necessarily 
speak in more general terms. It also falls naturally into 
three classes. i. Honourable papers like El-Mok- 
hattam, which have for their whole object the improve- 
ment of the relations between the Egyptians and the 
foreigners resident in their midst, who will have raised 
Egypt to the level of a European country if misguided 
Egyptian politicians do not insist on plunging it back 
into barbarism. 2. Moderate papers, like Al-Minhar, 
which voice the aspirations of the educated Egyptians 
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for Parliamentary institutions and for having Hie 
control of the legislation and administration of then- 
country in their own hands. There arc not many pajicrs 
of this class, and they are all subject to lapses into ex- 
tremism when an editor or contributor forgets liis part 
and becomes an undiluted Mohammedan. Tlu“ jmpers 
of tills class have nothing like the influence of the ]>apers 
of the third class. 3. The third class consists of Iho 
uncompromising Nationalist pajx-rs, whii'h flmuain! the 
instant withdrawal of the English from the ('oiiiitn and 
the granting of a liberal ronstitution bv the Khedive. 
The firebrand in this class is the jiaper called 
formerly edited by Muslapha Pasha Kaniel^ and now b\' 
Mohammc'd r>ey Ferid— m fact, the paper edited by the 
official lu'ad for the time being of the Nationalist or- 
ganization. The stock-in-trade of this jiaper consists of 
appeals to the religious and political jiassions of the 
lowest class of Mohammedans. Tt slicks at no lie, no 
calumny, no baseness of any kind. It is dmuagogii' in 
the worst sense of the word; if has not the slighhsf 
regard for facts, the slightest sense of responsibility, the 
slightest care for the good of its country. Its om* 
object is to get rid of existing institutions and place ihi' 
destinies of Egypt in the hands of the gang of adven- 
turers who are consj)iring in the name of Nationalism 
to hand their country over to the antediluvian and 
barbaric rule of Pan-Islamism, in order tliai they may 
enjoy the sweets of power and phmdcr. The aims of 
Al-Lewa arc frankly predatory. Egypt used to be a 
country, the members of this gang remind lliemselves, 
where the opportunities for bribery and blackmail weri' 
unlimited. They propose to restore this Utopia. 

The character of Al-Lma may bi' faintly gangial from 
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the specimens of the Egyptian Standard already quoted, 
for the Egyptian Standard was nominally the English 
edition of Al-Lewa. But inasmuch as wild beasts have 
cunning as well as ferocity, it will be understood that 
the editor had the sagacity not to print in the English 
edition the vilest appeals to fanaticism which apjx'ared in 
the vernacular edition. Not many of the English in ligypt 
can read Arabic. Few of those who are able, trouble to 
read the native papers ; therefore, the Al-Lewa and 
Egyptian Standard editors were wise m their generation. 

One of the burning questions in the EgypUan Na- 
tionalism is, where does Turkey come in ? 

There are plenty of Pan-Tslaniists in Egypt who 
would welcome Egypt’s relajising into a mere jirovince 
of Turkey because the Sultan of Turkey haiipciiis to Ix; 
the head of their religion. They argue that, but for 
Turkey, Egypt would long ago have become a colony of 
England. They say that for many years Turkey has 
done nothing to interfere with the liberties of Egy]it 
(which is still technically a province of Turkey and 
pays a tribute of six hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds a year for that privilege). They say that Eng- 
land has taken away all the liberties of Egypt which 
Turkey gave. 

That even the moderate Nationalist Press is at heart 
bitterly antagonistic to the English is proved by the way 
its writers every now and then let the cat (iiit of the bag. 
Sheikh Ali Youssef, the proprietor of the paper called 
Al-Moayad (and it is said of the Al-Minbar also), po.ses 
as an Egyptian Liberal, which means that he clamours 
for the Egyptians being entrusted with the legislation 
and administration of their country, but protests that 
he is not demanding that the English should withdraw 
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from the country until everything is quite ripe for that 
desire of his heart to be fiillilled. But just before I 
came away an Arab gentleman translated to me a lead- 
ing article of the Slu'ikh’s, a little thing of four and a 
half columns, in whicli his pen ran away with him, and 
he stormed in the best Nationalist vein about the Eng- 
lish being more tyrannical to Egyjit than the Turks liad 
ever been ; repeated that Turkey liad given Egypt her 
liberty and England had taken it away ; and wound up 
by saying thaf “ England wislu-s to dejaive us <if k'gvpt 
as she deprived us of Gyprus.” 

Now thes(‘ words an^ pure m)usensc, unless we sup- 
pose Slieikh y\li \'oussef to 1 h' wj'iting solely as a member 
of tile 'ruikish Empiie; writing, in lact, piai Tureo. 
('yjirus did not belong to ICgypl, and liad nothing what- 
ever to do with it. Sheikh Ali Youssid was writing as 
a Pau-rslamist. He may not be a Pan-Tslaniist sinna'ely 
— for one things nobody ever credits him with sincerity 
at all— but it shows that Ik* is willing to coquet with 
Pan-Tslamisni, to which his ('ireumstanccs would incline 
him, since his wife belongs to Ihe family of the Projiliet, 
her father having been the most direct n'presentativo of 
the family in Egyjit. He was elected to the Legislative 
('ounci! at the last (‘lection, but the ('airo Court of 
ApjHial d('clar(‘(l him to be ineligible and (piaslied his 
election. 

llatiz A wad, the editor of Al-Minbar, is a man of 
moderate ideas ; at any rate, he speaks moderately, but 
Sheikh Ali Youssef cannot be trusted to remain moderate 
unless ho finds that it pays— he wishes to bt; head of 
a party— he is not credited with caring much what its 
exact lights are so Jong as he is head of an influential 
party. Hafiz Awad drew up a manifesto about the 
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proposed Egyptian Constitution, which is given in a 
footnote.* 

* 70, Gdyoi Sticut, W C., 

lytli Au'^isi, 11)07. 

TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN Al'ICVlUS. 

Sir, 

I have the honoiu to submit to you the enclosed oiulint* ot the \ie\\s and 
wishes of the Egyptian nation as legatds the changes in the Adininisinl Ion f>i lCg)pt 
which we have icason to believe will be satisfactoiy to oiu peo[)le, hating been aheady 
sanctioned by the Geneial Assembly at its lecent nieetuig, and which :ippe-u to us to lir 
ot a nature which JIis Majesty’s Government may pi openly agiee to. 

The pioposals for establishing the ('onstiliitioii which I have the hoiuati to submit, 
aic based on the schemes put loiwaul b) the bAil of Duftdin in Thtse 

proposals aie capalde ol espansion 01 nKidificalioii as may be di eined cvpiuliont when 
the details aie au.ingeil ; but we ventuie to Hunk lint they aie the nduiunnii ot the 
leloinis lucessaiy foi the leasonabh* satisfaction of tin* lv',vptian pi'oph*, in at roidanef* 
willi the pledges lepcatedly given to them Ijy the R( [n<“ . iilal ivi ^ (h lii.j Majesty’s 
Govcininciit. 

I may add that copies (d this letlm and the (mcUtsuie will be toiwaidi'd to Member, 
ot Faihamenl and the Pies. 

I hive the honoiu to be, 

.Sir, 

Youl most obedient Peiiant, 

A. IlAhT/ AWAU, 

Editor- Pi opiiel 01 ol Al-Mnibui^ 
Caiio. 

PROGRAMME OF THE EGYPTIAN NATIONALIST PAKI’V. 
PRINCIRAL Points. 

1. Free and compulsoiy education in Ivultabs and Piimaiy Schools. 

3. Arabic to be the medium of instiuction in all schotds. 

3. The cieatlon of a Constitution imdci which legislative poweis should be confeiied 

upon the General Assembly and Legislative Council, so lai lU. ctinceins Plgyptians 
and purely Egyptian intciests. (.SV^ J^fopomh fmewith). 

4. Goveinmcnt oflicials of lAuopcan nationality to be giadually leplaced by Egyptians, 

5. Ciiiiiinal jmi.sdiction ot Consular Coiuls to be Uansferred to Mixed (’oiuts. 

SURSIDIARV PoiN'lS. 

I Release of Denshawai piisoncis and amendment of Deciee ot 1095, (Tmeeiiunft the 
Special Court 

2. A Municipal Goveinnunit for Cairo. 

3. Village Omdehs to he elected by the wdiolo mass of the villagtTs (owneiT. and 

labouieis alike). 

PROPOSALS 

Foi establishing an P'gypti an Constitution to include the Legislative Council and th** 

Geneial Assembly. 


Electoral Law, 1S83, — The only amendment proposed is to sii]»siitutc* Lirect 
foi Indirect rcpiesenlatkm. In other wouls, to abolish the eVoAv// mul 
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The Twelfth Elause of the proposed Constitution, 
stating that “ any ]in'nlati(jns necessary to secure 
foreign l-’owcrs and fonngners from legislative inter- 
ference arc to be acce])ted,” without which the Powers 
would none of tlicin consent to the existence of an 
Egyptian Parliament, would render the whole thing 
practically nugatory, except as rt'gards the construction 
()[ public works ; and as ]mhh<' W(jrks cannot procccrl 
without eitlun' loans or taxation, and no linancier 
would lend any money to an anhmoaious Egypt, public 
woiks eonld not ])io('eefl unless the ICgypiians would 


lot Iho flitrit!) Ifti ll)( McJuhoi wliu iilO lf> U'|H‘ ydit lliMU lU 

h(jl!t ( 'h'litibf*)'-. 

h (jk(:ani< f.AA, ifiSp K( {.liu I wo (JktiulH 1 . a , it! pR LoMhc Loppslitivc 

('oiii)cil liE tli<* 1,'Avtd oj Imim f’luinjlx 1 , ;m<l lh<* (jonojal tlu‘ Second 

< 'liainlii 1 . Kolaiii thd s.uiu* nutnlici ot McnilKia in lln' i'‘ii *1 (diainlaT, )iiit 
niibstiinh S*‘\ni Ihidoi Socictanos ol Snilo- onr lot narh .Mini'.tiy lur sovnn 
ol (ItiMtoininakal Mcinlnd'.. Scta*nd (’hainlMrlo hg: oni .titutod as at 

that tin McnilMd'. of lii<‘ I’unt ( Inunlioi an lo Iw cnichuicd (hi rolioui, 
p\cc[>{ whan (lflil»vralinj^ ujxhi llu* lJud|!,rt propiRals. Annual Sy.sinns 
',uiii<"it*nl to pcimii of pnipnr dptniuaion, 

p (^)rA!,lEK'A'i ION OF M EMtjKK'. ()l both < ’haiulu 1 i to l>f idcnt ical, phUl 

in lasation tai pi<»pb‘ity pnr lumunn This svould inaa salt ale tin* !o^^(din^'; ol the 
pioprit) (pialilieation lot the hiiM (duiniheo 
^p Sii ri\tis oi both < ybundHT's to !•<’ Ikm- Uj tin* I’ubHe and l'n‘ss. 

5. Km, Ed OK Kuo!‘K£>mtL to be j/avatl by a j<dnt CannmitU'e ol ladh <'h;unbeis. 
b Aid. (ioVERNMi^N'i MivAntUiES to be nUr«H(uivd into the Kind t lauilHrr, Jhivate 
Menibera ol botb Cluunbeits may inituitt* Kejti-'^hUbm in tbe Cluunber lo which 
they belonjp 

7. No Law from ano afif.u dmc PKt »Miti.oArinN' of thih I)Foiu*dv 'lo jif: 
Vai.io unh‘ss it has hennii \oie<l Ity hfdh Chumhers anti received the jwhent ol 
Ilia inj.>hne'.s the Khedivta 

b* The Veto ol' UK Highness the Khedive nuy be (Avr-iiddcn by a vote Iwtk 
thirds mujtji’ity of both Chambers. 

f) AoooON'rs lor piecediug year and Ibulget to be prcsentedlo both Chambers on 
tst of Miireli and (o be dealt with by ^t.sl of March. 

10. ruKMitKMd AN 1 » TWO \boEdbt F.Mt>KNTS tor eacU (diamber to be elected by tlie 

Cdmmbcrs themselves. 

11. J’owF.KH OF Chamufkh -*Ku 1 I jurihdiction in all matters whirh aie purely 

Egyptian. 

12. Eoreion KF,".inKN'rs. "-Eorcigneth not to be eintille<l to vole La Membeisoftbe 

Legislative Council and General Assembly, but any limitatums necessary to 
ftecure foreign Powders ami foreigners from legislative itheiferencc io be accepted. 
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submit to taxes from which the foreigners were exempt. 
For foreigners, to whom so many industrial concerns in 
Egypt belong, would never consent to be taxed to paj?' 
for the jobs perpetrated by a Nationalist Parliament. 

Lord Cromer, in an annual report, has recorded it as 
his opinion that if the Egyptian Parliament had a 
Ministry responsible to the Chamber and dependent for 
its existence on the maintenance of a majority, and com- 
plete control over the finances of the country, that “ a 
state of things would be produced which might without 
exaggeration be called chaotic. Intrigue,” he says, 
“ of all sorts would be rife. The system of bribery and 
corruption which was at one time so prevalent in the 
country, and which is even now only dying a lingering 
death, would receive a fresh impulse. It is more than 
probable that under the specious title of free institu- 
tions, the worst evils of personal government would 
re-appear. The handing over complete financial control 
to the Chamber would almost inevitably,” he considers, 
” lead to national bankruptcy. Can any sane man,” he 
asks, " believe that a country which had for centuries 
past been exposed to the worst forms of misgovcrnnienl 
at the hands of its rulers, from Pharaohs to Pashas, and 
in which, but ten years ago, only 9-5 per cent, of the 
men and '3 per (;ent. of the women could read and 
wjite, is capable of suddenly springing into a position 
which will enable it to exorcise full rights of autonomy 
with advantage to itself and to othei's interested in its 
welfare ? The idea is absurd. The programme of the 
National party is quite incapable of realization at 
present, and it may well be doubted whether, in the 
form in which it is now conceived, it can ever be 
realized.” 
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Hafiz Awad admits that the immediate with- 
drawal of the English would precipitate a financial 
crash ; he does not object to the Army of Occupation, 
provided Egyi>tians arc allowed Parliamentary inde- 
pendence. He admits tliat the change would take time, 
because, in the present .state of things, if the English 
officials were withdrawn, there are no Egyptians trained 
to take their ] daces ; he attaches much im])ortancc to the 
training of Egy]itians for the sjKxial purpose of replacing 
the English officials at the earliest opportunity. lie 
docs not think it would be good for EfO’pf 
English to withdraw before the Egyptian ccmslitutional 
machine is working. He ])laces tlu' needlul reforms in 
the following order : — 

I. Educational develo])ments. 2. The Giantiug ol 
Parliamentary Institutions, j. 'J'he Refoim ol tin- 
Kadis’ Courts. 4. The Reform of Hh; Mohamnu'dan 
University of El-Azhar. 5 - Einaiicipation of 

Women. 

He is e.xlremely interested in iegislalioii to check 
abuses liki; the sale of cheap and vik; intoxicants- -he 
would like to root out the Greek dislillcric's which 
make and sell a highly intoxicating compound labelled 
whisky at two piastres for a quart bottle, and brandy 
for a piastre and a half. He coinjilains that the English 
try to please the small Powers at the expi'nsc of the 
Egyptians, but here, of course, he should blame the 
Capitulations. 

Hafiz Awad is apparently an amiable, moderate 
man, but he has not very clear ideas. He says, for 
instance, in a plausible way : ” No education can be 
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perfect unless it is conducted by the people themselves. 
Egyptians would subscribe money for the purpose of 
education if the teaching were in Arabic.” But he does 
not see what this means. The number of good text- 
books in Arabic, the number of good books of any kind 
in Arabic, is so limited tliat the education would be 
terribly limited. He voices the Egyptian demand for 
universities “like the English universities, not superJicial 
affairs” ; but I have shown in the chapter on Eclucati(;n 
how impossible it would be to create an Oxford or 
Cambridge out of Egyptian students. They are only ]ur,i 
beginning to outgrow El-Azhar — a typical mediieval 
university — a thirteenth-century Oxford. 

Hafiz Awad may be perfectly sincere in his ileclaiii- 
tioii that he does not wish the aspirations of Jigyptian 
Nationalism to be realized by coquetting witli I'rance 
or any other Power; that he does not wish to force Hie 
hand of the English by leaguing with the Irish Na- 
tionalists, or any other organizatkiu hostile to Jtugland; 
that he does not wish to be identified with Egyptian 
agitators ; that he is unwilling to have any Irish Na- 
tionalist among the people working for an Egyptian 
Constitution in London. He declares that the interests 
of Egypt are not advanced when the Irish use them 
as a stalking-horse in their anti-British campaign in 
the House of Commons. 

It is interesting to compare with the manifesto of 
Hafiz Awad that of the new Nationalist Party, of 
whom Aknukh Fanus Effendi is the spokesman. I'his 
has been spoken of as the Landowners’ Party, because 
Aknukh Fanus has the support of the Egyptians who 
have the greatest stake in the country. 

Ill a good many points the Constitution is one which 
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should commend itself to the English Government. 
Lord Cromer’s idea ol a Legislative Council composed 
of foreign residents in Egypt, which occupied so much 
of his 1906 and 1907 reports, is put into practice by 
providing that half the lower chamber should consist 
of foreign residents of hve years’ standing, and that 
foreigners who liave been naturalized are to count as 
Egyptians, while the terms of naturalization are to be 
made easy. This would prevent blind financial legisla- 
tion, as the foreigners elected would chielly be members 
of the commercial community. 

The weak points of the inanifc^sto are that it shirks 
the questions of the chief magnitude. The loose phrase, 
“ the independence of Egyiit,” is allowed to stand for 
the withdrawal of the Army ol Occupation and the 
surrender of British control, which are questions that 
would have to be most s])ec-ilically tniated The mani- 
festo practically implies the British evacuation of the 
Sudan, of which half-jiosscission and entire control an; 
permanently secured to Gniat Britain by treaty, and 
could not be surrcindcrcd. 

Also it is certain that the great body of Egyptian 
Nationalists would not, at present, be prepared to 
accept it. But it is worth close study, bi^cause it con- 
tains the germs from wliich the Egyptian Constitution 
will ultimately Ix^ dcwelopc'd, and because it is con- 
ceived in a statesmanlike sjiiiit of moderation and 
compromise, though it is not suirieieutly {irccise about 
essentials. 

In a word, it is typical of the Egyptian way of con- 
ducting a transaction. It shows a knowledge, ol what 
would be broadly acceptable to the other party; it 
shows an honest desire to gratify the other party. But 
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everything is so vague that when it comes to business 
the divergences appear insuperable.* 

Hafiz Awad and Aknukh Fan us Effendi stand away 
from the Nationalists of the Mustapha Pasha Kamel type 
by the fact that they endeavour to convince English 
opinion, whereas the Kamel party simply appeal to 

* “The Alins of the Paity,” voiced by Aknukh Fanus EKendi, as given in the 
Daily Telegraph of September Sth, 190S, are . — 

(a) In oulei to ensiue foi Egypt the possession of and conunnnd of the Ndc> which 
is the life of the country, Egypt and the Soudan must be one and insejiarable. 

(b) The independence of Egypt. 

(c) The abolition of the capitulations. 

(d) The prospeiity and progress of the dwelleis in the Nile Valley. 

(e) Consider the word “Egyptian” as comprising those ol Egyptian oiigin and 
those naturalised. 

(f) To facilitate the condition of Egyptian naUiralis<iUon, 

Aknukh Fanus Effendi then proceeds to lay down the means and methods for the 
attainment of these aims — namely : 

1. The establishment oi leal fuendship and sincerity between Egypt and England in 
order to gain the confidence of England. 

2. To lelain good and friendly relations with the foreigners resident in Egypt, and 
to guarantee the safety of their rights and interests by a sure and just legislation. 

3. To entiiely separate religion from politics, and to ensure peifect etiualily to idl 
residents in common lights, and of the Egyptians in national rights, by a sure and just 
legislation, irrespective ol race or creed. 

4. The imposition oi income-tax: on all lesidcnts, forcigncis, or Egyptians. 

5. The making of a Ucaty between England and Egypt lor the pm pose of, on the 
one hand, ensuring the ficedom of English trade in Egypt and gu'iiimteeing tlic freedom 
of the Egyptian ports and of the Siie^ Canal to England in the time of peace and war ; 
on the other hand, England will promise to uphold the inde()cadcnce at Egypt and to 
prevent foreign aggros.sioa. 

6 The formation of two Constitutional Chambers of the country, composed as 
follows 

(a) The fust chamber, with legislative jmwers, to be composed of members half 
of which arc to be elected Irom ioreigners who have re.sided in k'gypt for at least 
hve years, the other half to be Egyptians. 

All mcmbeis to be elected in such a manner as to lully rcpre.sent each 
community* 

The president to be elected by the members ; in case ol an equal vole the 
decision to be made by the drawing of a “ lot.” 

In case oi an ecpuiUty of votes on any question in the chamber the casting vote 
to be given by the president. 

(b) The second chamber for general control to be composed of Deputies elected 
by Egyptians only, in such a way as to represent each community. 

7. The compulsory preliminary education of Ixilh sexes* 

S. Tbe uniformity of jurisdiction. i 
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the lowest passions of the Egyptian mob without the 
slightest regard to truth or justice, or even probability. 
Lord Cromer had the vernacular papers read for him 
every day, and has recorded the results. He says : 

“ I consider it as part of my duty to read many of 
the articles which appear in the vernacular papers — 
notably those which arc opposed to British policy in 
Egypt. I do so mainly with a view to ascertaining 
whether they contain any practical .suggestions whicli 
are worthy of consideration. I'liat tin.- views of the 
writers should, on all subjects, be tinged by their poli- 
tical opinions is natural enough, and <'anuot justly form 
matter for complaint. I thought, hciwever, at one time 
that occasionally something might be h;anit from them 
as regards administrative and other local matters of a 
non-political character. In this i'es})t‘Ct I hav(! been 
disappointed. I find that facts aj'e geiuTally misstated, 
and often wilfully perverted, and that vagut; dtredama- 
tion, wholly erroneous and even fantastic ideas as to 
the motives and intentions, not only of England, but <jf 
other foreign Powers, and swooping gc>neralitics, which 
are not accom])ani(*d by any semblance* of proof, form 
the principal stock-in-trade of llu'sci writers. I do not 
remember ever to have reatl, in any of the newspa})ers 
of which I am now .speaking, a single accurate, W(;ll- 
argued, or useful article, ou such matters as finance, 
education, or the working of tlu*. judicial system. On 
the whole, I think it may be said with truth that con- 
stant perusal of those vernacular })ap('rs which strongly 
advocate Egyptian autonomy is well calculate<l to con- 
vince any one who, like myself, is most desirous to 
afford reasonable sympathy to Egyptian aspirations, 
that the rapid realization of those aspirations would be 
disastrous to the Egyjjtians themselves and to all 
interested in the welfare of ICgypt, I commend the 
^bove remarks to the attention of the writers in these 
Newspapers. Notably, I would obs<^rve that, if they 
to be taken seriously, and to obtain the ear of any 
who are wholly ignorant of Egyptian affairs, 
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they will do well to base their conclusions on renl 
instead of on purely imaginary facts.” 

The representatives of the most respectable ele- 
ments of Egyptian society warned him that the un- 
fettered licence allowed to the vernacular Press was an 
unmixed evil. For some reason, perhaps because free- 
dom of the Press was a favourite cry of the parrot poli- 
ticians at home, he did not see his way to interfere with it. 
It may be even that the English who read the wanton 
attacks made on all Christian authority in the Egyptian 
vernacular Press are in truth better off than the Frcncli, 
whose censorship in Tunis and Algeria is so severe that 
they never learn the true trend of native opinion. In 
any case. Lord Cromer paid little heed to the outrageous 
utterances of the vernacular Press until the Sinai in- 
cident occurred. Here the Sultan was making a wanton 
attack upon the integrity of Egypt, but the vernacular 
Press of Egypt represented it instead as a wanton attaclc 
by the British Government on the position held by the 
head of the Moslem religion and the Suzeiain of Egyiit. 
Lord Cromer’s retort was a masterstroke of policy, of 
exactly the kind which Oriental people understand best, 
lie did nothing to interfere with the freedom of the 
Egyptian Press. lie said that all it went to prove was 
that the Egyjitian people were still in tlic highest degree 
credulous, and that the Egyptian agitators were wholly 
unscrupulous as to the methods they were prepared to 
adopt for imposing on the credulity of the masses and 
for inflaming their passions. But in order to show them 
that an unscrupulous agitation of this kind would not 
have the effect they desired in weakening the British 
action and hurrying the withdrawal of the English Occu- 
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pation, he considered that it was neccssar^^ to increase 
the Army of Occupation by a force which cost the 
Egyptian Treasury an additional fortv-five thousand 
pounds a year. 

“ Because it was essential to show that British policy 
in Egypt, being based on the tact of a situation which is 
only capable of very gradual change, is not liable to be 
influenced, nor the British Occupation disturbed J^y any 
passing wave of local opinion.” 

The career of the Nationalist party in Ifgypt has been 
largely identified with the career of the newsj)a]icr 
Al-Lcwa, of which the Egyptian Standard was the English 
edition. The same man, Mustapha Pasha Kamel, was 
editor of the paper and leader of the jxirty. If lh<- 
contents of the Standard were any indi'X to the contents 
of At-Lewa, it cannot be denied that it was conducted 
in an interesting manner. Every kind of ijictiirescpie 
he and effective misstatement was pressed into its 
Sf'rvice. It appealed frankly to the passions and ])re- 
judiccs of the proletariat. It got up all sorts of petitions 
and agitations. But when Mustapha Pasha Kamel died 
a change was made in its staff, resulting in the retiiument 
or dismissal of Ahmed Effendi Hihny, who was a sort of 
editor of Al-Lcwa. As soon as his connection with it 
terminated, having a true Egyptian indifference to con- 
siderations of gratitude, he at once rounded upon it and 
supplied a writer in a rival paper, Al-Akbar, with the 
following damaging revelations : “ The Al-Lcwa,” .said 
its late editor, “ no longer follows the policy of its 
founder, the late Mustapha Pasha Kamel, for the simple 
reason that the brother of Mustapha Kamel is trying to 
curry favour with the English in order to get tliem to 
pay Mustapha’s debts.” Al-Lewa retorted by an article 

lO* 
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which said that Ahmed Hilmy was a nobody, a mere 
underling, who was not trusted to do anything of im- 
portance on the Al-Lewa. The convenient friend once 
more took up the cudgels for Ahmed Hilmy in Al-Akhar. 
Ahmed Hilmy, he said, was the man who got up the 
National indignation about the Denshawai affair. He 
was the man who wrote the articles which attracted so 
much attention in the Al-Lewa about Moslems and 
Islamism, Paine and Patrioiism, The Living Feeling, 
The National Sympathies, The Young Egyptian, The 
Well-Directed Young Egyptian, The Man oj the Future, 
The Full Independence, The Evacuation in the Shortest 
Possible Time, Lift up Your Voice, Ask for Your Rights, 
etc. 

Ahmed Hilmy, said his friend, wrote all the petitions 
which came in from different quarters abonl the Deii- 
shawai affair or the demanding a Parliament in Egypt. 
It was he who got up the idea for a subscription for a 
Moslem fleet ; it was he who got uj) the idea of bringing 
letters and telegrams from right and left in cveiy in- 
stance where public opinion was required, or praise for 
the Al-Leu)a or Mustapha Pasha Kamel were needed. 
He was the organizer of all the Nationalist demonstrations 
and receptions; be was the writer of all the different 
epistles which were attributed to every class and rank 
of society ; he was the inventor of the names and sig- 
natures which appeared beneath them ; he was the ori- 
ginator of the different forms of attack. In short, says 
the ingenious wnter in the ALA kbar, Ahmed Hilmy was 
“ the turner of the wheel of perpetual motion which 
attracted the mind and hypnotized the heart and opened 
the pockets and established the leadershi]) of the late 
Mustapha Kamel. It was Hilmy who soared u])on the 
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horizon of tiic country fluttering over the heads of the 
inhabitants.” “If,” says the writer in Al~Akhar, ‘'it 
had not been for his noble character and his gratitude 
to his principals he could have dealt the present managf'rs 
of Al-Lcwa wounds that reached their bones and exposed 
their actions.” 

The meaning of all this rigmarole is that none of the 
petitions and correspondence of indignation against the 
English, witli which Al-Lcwa was flufjclcfl, were genuine- — 
they were all concocted in the office by this man, Ahmed 
Hilmy, wlio consecpiently became so “ swollen-headed ” 
that the new editor, when Mustapha Pasha Kamel diefl, 
did not care to reteiin his services. 
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Egyptian bankruptcy stares you in the face af Cairo. 
Tlie whole city looks like a Sicilian begf’ar, with nothing 
on his head or his arms or bc'low his kneeSj and a hundred 
odd patches on his coat. 

The Egyptians, as usual, were in a hurry to pull 
down before they knew whether they would over be able 
to build up again. They are just the same in budding 
speculations els in politics. They arc jerries to the soles 
of their feet. In this instance they went to perdition 
faster than usual because they had the foreigners, ex- 
cept the English, as well as the Levantines, to help 
them. 

The result on the appearance of Cairo is appalling. 
A garden city was projected. They cut down the trees 
and rooted up the flowers in a number of Pashas’ gardens 
which used to be earthly paradises for laying out their 
garden city. I suppose it received its name in sarcasm 
because it was made out of gardens, not because it was 
going to have them. In any case it now consists of 
dust-heaps. 

Cairo is the city of dTist-hcaps. When the Crusaders 
came to Egypt seven or eight centuries ago, the then 
Caliph, not having enough men to garrison the whole 
city, made a rubbish heap of Al-Fustat, the original 
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Arab rapilaJ: it is a i'ubbish-hea|) still, rovaring a good 
part of a stjuare jnilc, without a habitation on it. It 
is a good thing that Cairo bankruptcy came when it 
did, or tliey would have had a garden city on the rubbish 
heaps of 7\l-I'’U''tat, which have not been properly 
excavated vid and may contain valuable anti(]nities. 
Th(*,ro is n.nothcr lot of medircval rubbish-heaps —pui to 
a range of lulls -between the end of tlu; Muski and tiie 
'Fombs of !h(‘ ('aliphs. 

Ikit lluNi* are ancient history. During the develop- 
ineiil-iuanin. in C.airo, thirty-one land i'onipanies bt'gan 
to buy and dma^lop suburban laiuls. With Egyptian 
vanity and ignorance, tluy thought tlu^y needed a city 
as iaigc^ as Loudon. It would have taken half the in- 
habitants of Egyi>t to till it. They w(ue not troublcal 
about that. Tiny want(‘.d i>eople to speculate in houses, 
not to live in them. They at once proceeded to buy 
and lay wash; all the country houses in the outskirts 
of Cairo. At (the^^irch tlK;y destroyed the grounds of 
the Chcifinili j’alaco ; on the road out to Old Cairo they 
destroyed the villas and gartlens of the Royal Ihimily, 
and have left a scene of ilust and desolation not exceeded 
by the rubbish-heaps of Al-Fustat itself. At Roda 
Island, which has the sentimental value of being tlu; 
supposed site where Princess Hint-Aiiat, the Pharaoh’s 
daughter, found Moses in the bulrushes, they did not 
get much further than persuading the Pashas to desert 
their beautiful villas and let them go to ruin for money 
which they most of them never received. They de- 
populated the garden suburb of Choubra in the same way 
ioj: a garden city which was still-born. They left open 
gnnning foundations in the two hundred acres they 
bought at Rod*el-Farag, on the way out to the caf& 
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and the dancing-girls on the banks of the Nile. There 
were to be houses all the way to the Pyramids, a 
trifle of eight miles, and all the way to Helwan, which 
takes you about an hour to reach in the train. Out in 
these wilds land was fetching a pound a metre, and 
enormous villas in the worst Swiss taste began to rise. 
Providence allowed a few to be finished as a warning 
to i^osterity. But they mostly stopped at the founda- 
tions or the lower half of the ground-lloor, just enough 
to show that tlie Nile would have Hooded them in a good 
year. 

But the climax was at the mod(^rn ffeliopol is, whose 
bones arc whitening m the desert out oi reach of Cairo. 
This was the wildest of all the wild-cat scheuK's. But 
the founders had capital — real capital, not Egyptian 
credit — so there are some buildings to show for it, though 
it will never succeed unless the people take leave of their 
senses. 

The desolation of buildings pulled down and gardens 
uprooted to make room for more ambitious buildings, 
which bankruptcy nipped in the bud, pierces right into 
the heart of Cairo. You find them even in the central 
thoroughfares which lead up to the Ezbekiya Gardens. 
They are almost sadder where the foundations have bc(ui 
laid and the walls were beginning to rise. Banks, hotels, 
flats, .stately business premises were imagined with the: 
utmost freedom for these eligible sites. They were to 
have had everything but proper drainage, and the prime 
sarcasm of it all is, that there are not enough new houses 
in Cairo to accommodate the population, though there 
seem to be thousands of them begun. The owners of 
the land are either too bankrupt to finish the houses 
on it, or they are waiting to get out of their speculations 
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with a profit. But it is necessary to tlie (-xisteiicc of 
Cairo that the price of land, and with it rents, should 
drop. The residents can hardly live there, and business 
is almost killed on account of the high rtmts. Every- 
thing is forced and unnatural. How did this bank- 
ruptcy of a city come about ? Chiefly on account ot 
Egyptian vanity and rccklcssn(;ss 

It began with the booin in cotton, which in ipop, 
rose to a level that had not been known for fifteen years, 
and which has since been inaintainc.d. The cx])orls, 
in which cotton is by lar the most important item, in- 
creased immensely. Tlu' Egyptian would not have been 
true to his nature it thi; imports liad not increased on 
the same scale. New banking and Tnortgage companies 
were formed, and tho.se which cxisti'd already added 
largely to theii resources with capital providetd almost 
entirely from abroad. 'I'he juice of the agricultural 
land rose rajiidly, though tlic English difl what they 
could to check mischief by extensive sales of projicrlies 
on the ex-Kh<'divial lands which they administered. 
Tlio cost of food inci eased, and so did the cost of labour, 
the prices of local securities advanced, ail sorts of mad 
coinjianies were floated, and a boom began of dimensions 
which should have staggered the banks. But for a 
time all went well. The high prices continued, the 
cotton croj) of 1906 realized no less than twenty-seven 
millions. “ Cajulal,” says Sir Jifldon (iorst, in his re- 
port, “ was raised with facility on tlic Eurojiean markets 
and disj^oused with equal facility in Egypt.” Over- 
trading with excessive credit became general The 
demand for lumso accommodation caused a rise in rents. 
This caused a rise in the price of building land, and a rush 
to purchase urban and suburban plots. Numerous 
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companies were formed for tire purpose of dt'O.liiig iii 
bnildiirg land, and some of them declared large profits in 
a fabulously short space of time. Even this miglil have 
done some good if any of them had thought of building 
cheap houses. But for the moment people were making 
money so fast that they did not mind rents. lire banks 
were so anxious to make money that they opened un- 
limited credit, and the money so borrowed was spenri in 
the wildest way. “ Despite certain momentary checks, 
such as that caused by the downfall of the SuertTies 
Company in 1905,” says Sir E. Gorst, “ the wave ol 
speculation continued till 1907. For some time, however, 
it had been apparent (but seemingly only to the Goveru- 
ment), that, as soon as fresh supplies of capital were 
no longer forthcoming, a re-action nrust ensue. Early 
in 1907 the unsoundiress of the position began to be felt 
in financial centres.” Credit stopped in a minute. The 
Egyptians thought that the English had stojrjrcd it 
to show their power. Shares had to be sold to save 
credit, but as bad shares would not sell, good ones had 
to be sold. The very best were prostrated by the panic. 
National Bank shares went down in one week from 
twenty-eight to hve, though they, of course, rose again 
after the panic was over. People who had been rich — 
rich enough to have expemsive luxuries like dahabeahs 
a year before — had not enough money to buy food. The 
Jew usurers laid the foundations of a great business in 
jewels ; dog-carts and motors sold for a third of their 
prices. There were a few, like the son of a man who had 
been a mammoth hotel keeper, who had the sense to 
job a motor instead of selling it. Sir E. Gorst describes 
the downward movement in the prices of local securities, 
which sounded the bottom in June; the general rush to 
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li([ui(latc ; tlic i;'‘!icral ieiding of alarm and distrust 
tliat took tl]('. jil.'U'e of the conlidc'iice in the future oL 
Egyptian enterprise which had prevailed alike in Egypt 
and abroad only a few months b(‘foie; the banks 
refusing further advances altogether; the almost im- 
possibility of renewing the existing credits culminating 
in the run on the Cassa di Sconto ed Risparmio and 
that bank ha\’ing to close its doors. Business in Cairo 
was at a standstill I'lien; was a Jear lest this situation 
should r(‘-acf on the fellahiii 'i'his, however, did not 
happen, and e'ceii in Cairo many of the Arabs had made 
money, IV)r sulmibaii properties sold at very high prices, 
though, of course, in some <'as(s', tiny did not get the 
moniy before llie crash came ami took away all cliance 
of their ever get ting it. 

d'he actual c'risis is over now, but Cairo is full of 
liaiikru])! stocks of land which have ])roduccd the most 
appalling elh'ct on the ajipearance of the city, because 
building operations were stojiped with tin' suddenness 
with which operations wc're sns])end('d in the Old Testa- 
ment by angels with flaming swords. J have been in 
jilaces devastated by some of tlie great earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions of modern times a few montlis after 
the disasters. 'Fluy looked no worse than Cairo after 
its eruption of bankruptcy. It is to be hoped that tlicse 
bankrujit stocks of land will be disposed of in the same 
way as the drapers in the London subixrbs sell off the 
bankrupt stocks of “ a well-known West End firm.” If 
Sir iildon (lorst’s action in refusing to bolster up the 
financial institutions of Cairo, which had lent money on 
land, with two millions of Government funds, results 
in a wholesale sacrifice of Cairo land- values, he will have 
done Egypt a service not easily to be exaggerated. Of 
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course, the said institutions pretend that the money is 
needed to prevent them having to lorcciose on the mort- 
gaged lands of the fellahin. But careful investigation 
points to the fact that the money really is being demanded 
to relieve the Cairo land-rings. 



THli ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


Till'- Army of Occiipalioii consists rougiily of three 
Infantry regiments^ a CavaJry n'gimcnt, some Mounted 
Infantry, some Oarrison and Horse Artillery, and some 
Royal Fngineers, and detachments of the non-com- 
batant se.rvices, at Cairo ; of a regiment of Infantry, 
some Royal Artillery, and Royal Fngiueers, with the 
requisih^ non-combatants, at Alexandria ; and of a regi- 
ment of Infantry and a few Artillerymen at Khartum. 

They are ('ommanded by a Major-Oeneral in the 
IJritish Army, who, with his staff and the head- 
quarters (;f tlie Royal ICngineers, tlie Army Service 
Corps, the Royal Army Medical Corps, the Army 
Veterinary Corps, the Army Cliaplain’s Department, 
the Army Ordnance Corjis, and the Army Pay Dejiart- 
ment, are accommodated in the Headquarters of the 
Army of Occupation in the vSharia Kasr-el-Nil, near the 
Opera House. 

The occupation of the Army of Occupation is sport, 
'I'hey do their drill— very well ; they are kept in a 
high state of readiness in case of an imeute — they arc 
used to add prestige to social gatherings ; they are the 
life and soul of entertainments, both with their uniforms 
and their purses, but, collectively, as regiments in an 
Army of Occupation, tliey are kept out of sight as much 
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as possible except at reviews and manaeu\n-es, unless 
there is unrest among the populace. I'lien they are 
marched through the city with bands playing and 
bayonets fixed to a parade got up lor tlu^ purpose, and 
the Egyptian populace rcmeinbcis that the men who 
annihilated the navy of Napoleon in the roads of 
Aboukir, and expelled his armies from Egypt after 
another disastrous day of Aboukir — the men who 
destroyed the forces of anarchy behind the rampaits 
of Alexandria, and on the field ol Tcl-el-Kebir, and 
destroyed the mighty jiower of the Mahdi and th(‘ 
Khalifa at the Atbara, Omdurnian and Onnhibrekal, 
have to be nickoned with, and tlie (‘xciteuKiid dies away 
with an article in Al-Lcwa saying lliat all ajijH'als lo 
force are to be deprecated, biscause they could only l(.‘ad 
to the annexation of Egypt. 

The custom of wearing uniforms except in thi^ after- 
noon just keeps the Army of Occupation in evidenci' - 
and it cannot be said that the officers art' jjopular with 
anyone except tlieir own couulrynu'n tif the dancing s(;l, 
though brave, good-natured, gt'iit'rous, fine and ea‘,y 
Tommy Atkins is a gt'neral favourite. 

Lord Cromer, no mean judgt', thougld il not a Inid 
thing that the offictirs should bt; alooi and unpojmlar. 
For ho rightly judged that if tiui cdfic.ers wt're much 
in the households of the rich Levaidines there would 
be trouble over their beautiful and hot-blood<*d wonu'ii, 
and quarrels and probably business entanglenu'nts 
with tire unscrupulous men who have no fi'aHu'idaud -- 
the bastard nation. 

The British officer is too well-bred to be rude lo 
them — he merely avoids associating with thc'm as he 
avoids associating witli vulgar peoph' at honui, and he 
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certainly sets them an example how to behave except 
when he is ragging at a carnival or at one ol the Covent 
Garden balls in the Abbas Theatre. For you hardly 
ever hear any complaint aliout his behaviour except 
with regard to hi^ insularity and the said exclusiveness. 

On the contrary, he takes a great deal of care to 
keep up the name of the army for gentlemanliness. 

About his exclusiveness the Levantines and 
Fgyptians complain fiercely and bitterly. " Who is 
he,” they ask, " to persist in this arrogant exclusive- 
ness ? ” They consider it his duty to enliven their 
society, from wliich tlic other English arc almost as 
conspicuously absent as he is. 

At the same lime the Egyjilian yields the officers 
the sincerest form of ilattcry'-he races because! lli(‘y 
race ; he drives tandems because they drive ; he jilays 
tennis because some of them play tennis ; and he would 
play 2Dolo, golf, and cricket, if those games did not 
demand qualitu'S which he does not jiosse.ss. lie 
imitates their dress, and, abo\'<! all, their collars, thougli 
he cannot resist outshining them in the matter of boots, 
and has not always the heart to give up his beloved 
tarboosh in favour of the straw hat. He imitates their 
talk (if he can speak enough English), their walk, and, 
above all, the air and manner which he resents in 
them. 

I cannot but echo Lortl Cromer that it is gootl for 
officers of the Army of Occiqjation to be examples 
rather than objects of th<! familiarity which broods 
contempt. If the Levantines and ICgyptians hate the 
brave, honourable young men for their aloofness 
and pride of race, they respect them for the strfumous 
lives they lead jihysically - up in the early hours of 
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morning for drill and other military duties — taking 
hard exercise at cricket, polo, golf, or tennis in the 
afternoon ; dancing till midnight, and not always going 
to bed when they do get back to the barracks for the 
few hours before the next day begins. The Cairenes 
who are rich enough to be exempt from manual labour 
are mostly lie-abeds, soft-living people, to wlu)m the 
muscular Englishman is a marvel. 

The officers of the King’s Royal Rilh'S slruc.k me 
as a very fine set of men, though they were hedged to 
an unusual extent with the air which the Cairene so 
resents, and which the other foreigneis in C.airo do not 
hesitate to call military swagger. 'I'he majority of 
them had the advantage of height and figures that 
went well with a smart uniform— -they were as well bred 
and handsome a lot of men as 1 ever saw in a single mess ; 
there was among them not a little of the fair hair and 
fair, bright colouring which, contrasted with sallow 
Oriental skins, is clociueut of the high tpialities of a 
martial race, and they had, with such of the English 
as saw much of them, a singularly pleasing manner. 
They were really charming-- the kind of fcllow- 
coimtrymon one is proud of. Ihit the yellow Cairenes 
hated them for their very distinction and manner, 
as much as tlie Englishwomen admired them. It was 
characteristic of the regiment that they showed up 
in force at dances, thougli they were so keen about 
sports that their total absence from the ball-room could 
hardly have been a surprise. Their old mess kit of in- 
visible green, with scarlet facings and elaborate cordings, 
is a very elegant one beside the ab.surd tartan trousers 
of the Borderers, and I liked it as well as 
scarlet of the Guards and the Inniskilling Dragopi^s* 
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The only uniform which looked better was the old 
Royal Artillery mess kit, with its dark-blue jacket gay 
with bullion shoulder-knots, its gold-laced scarlet waist- 
coat and dark blue trousers with a broad gold stripe. 

It made a ball-room much gayer when the officers 
had to come on from a levee and the Guards were in all 
the glory of their full-dress scarlet tunics, and the Horse 
Artillery had on their gold-laced jackets and looped gold 
cords. 

The Headquarters do their best to safeguard the 
respect due to the King’s uniform. Not only arc officers, 
as usual, forbidden to appear in uniform on occasions 
like fancy dress balls, where it might be burlescjued, but 
the military of all ranks are forbidden to go near the 
celebration of the Birthday of the Prophet or other cele- 
brations at which native feeling may bo cxpcctcid to 
run high, for fear of disrespect being shown. 

In a climate like Egypt the officers always look 
far better in the cool khaki, which the Egyptian climate 
compels them to wear on all occasions in the day 
time, except for full dress })arade. Hut the helmet is 
an ugly one. 

Tommy Atkins is ubiquitous. Out at Lliti Pyramids 
you see his honest, red face very often because it is the 
only good tram ride out of Gairo, and In; dearly loves 
an outing, and he has a sncakiiig fondness for monuments 
which arc really celebrated. 

He rather likes the Zoo — for not only do the wild 
animals and the monkey-tricks of th(hr attendants amuse 
him — ^but it is within a walk — and Tommy is a great 
A^alker, chiefly, perhaps, for economical reasons; it 
a yery cheap amusement, for admission to the Cairo 
, &>o costs a penny-farthing. 
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Like the Arabj he is a patron of tram rides when lie 
has any money in his pocket, but the place where you 
see him most is in the cafe and entertainment streets 
of the gay quarter at the back of the Ezbekiya 
Gardens, when its electric lights and its piano-organs 
are in full blare. That is his little bit of London in 
fartibus infidelium, and he is a patron of the Ezbekiya 
Gardens, too, when an Eygptian band is murdering 
European music there. 

A good deal might be said for Tommy’s good be- 
haviour in a place so full of iniquities and temptations 
as Cairo. You see coinmendably few Tommies diunk, 
and I saw none really disorderly. 

One of their favourite bars is kept by a retired 
sergeant, who married a Greek. This was under an hotel 
where we stayed for a fortnight, so I had some oppor- 
tunities of observing Tommy at his ease. His favourite 
amusement, tempered, of course, by beer, was singing- 
comic songs. There was a piano in the place, and J 
was astonished at the number of the men who could 
play the accompaniments for a ringing chorus. The 
military mounted police, who rode through the streets 
in pairs, looking very martial and majcstical, had nothing 
to do in the streets devoted to gaiety except occasion- 
ally to put a man in a cab when he could not walk home. 

I expect their duties were more onerous in protecting 
Tommy from maltreatment in the disreputable quarter 
known as the Fish Market. 

I often saw Tommy at his field-sports. The sanded 
parade-ground outside the barracks at the Nile Bridge 
(now occupied by the King’s Royal Rifle.s), does duty 
for an Association football ground and hockey — much 
to the delight of the populace— and Tommy, in 
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Egypt, often has flannels and plays tennis like an 
officer. 

Unfortunately for his pleasures at night, the Cairo 
trams stop running at an absurdly early hour. They 
decidedly need municipalizing — if their infrequency 
and short hours are due to the economical fears of a 
private company. This makes it very difficult for the 
Guards, and other Tommies quartered out at the distant 
Abbassiya Barracks, to get home after a night-out, for 
the cab fare is an expensive one. Cut this might be 
met by having regimental brakes. Tlic barracks at the 
Nile Bridge are handy for most things ; and tin; barracks 
in the Citadel assigned to the Scottish Borderers and the 
Royal Artillery are not much of a walk lor a young and 
vigorous man — only about a mile. 'I'he one place where 
you seldom sec Tommy is in the jnirely native quarters 
like the Bazar. Perhaps he is forbidden to go there. 

The regimental bands are much a])prcciated in Cairo, 
especially the fine band of the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
who play dance music particularly well, and liavc a 
showy scarlet uniform. 

The Array of Occupation has its headquarters close 
to the Opera House in the wSharia Kasr-el-Nii, the broad 
street that leads down to the Nile Bridge. Beside the 
General in command, the officer commanding the Royal 
Engineers and other branches of the service have their 
offices there, but the officer commanding the Royal 
Artillery has his office in the Citadel to be near the guns. 
The headquarters arc in rather an old-fashioned looking 
building, whose lattices and sentry-boxes and knot of 
soldiers in uniform at the gate make a pleasant bit of 
colour in this busy part of Cairo. 

The General Commanding the Army of Occupation 
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has nolhing to do with the Egyptian forces. The Army 
of Occupation and the Egyptian Army arc kept care- 
fully apartj even at reviews. The Egyptian Army is 
under the command of the Sirdar, and has a huge War 
Office on the edge of the Kasr-el-Doubara, the most 
fashionable quarter of Cairo, for its administration. 

Its higher jiosts arc all filled by liritisli officers ; 
it consists of about twenty thousand ofiiccrs and men. 
A large portion of it is (piartc'red in the Sudan, and a 
good many Sudanese are cjuaitered in Cairo. I'he 
Sudanese soldieis in tijc Egyptian Army present some 
curious phases and problems. Tiny hate and despise 
the Egyptians, yet it is uncertain what they would do 
in case of trouble between England and ligypt. Unlike 
the Egyptians, the Sudanese are fond of the English, 
and specially fond of their officers; but the Sudanese 
regiments are Moslem, and it is difficult for a Moslem 
not to put religion before everything. I cannot help 
thinking that that very sagacious and patriotic English- 
man, the Sirdar, is wrong in one respect- -not to make 
Christians of the pagan recruits in the Sudanese regi- 
ments, who arc physically some of the finest men in his 
army. They have no religion to speak of when they 
are recruited, and I am told by one of their higher 
officers that they all become Moslem in time. It must 
be almost as easy to convert them to Christianity as 
to convert them to Mohammedanism, and this would 
be a safeguard in case of race-riots. 

The Egyptian Army adds much to the gaiety of the 
nations (who are represented in the polyglot population 
of the country) by the gaiety of its uniforms. When you 
see a tall Sudanese (he may be nearly seven feet in his 
boots and his tarboosh) in a uniform whose blue would 
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make Mr. Reckitt look green with envy, and a crimson 
tarboosh, you feel inclined to whistle, “ Oh, qm j’aime 
les mihtaires ! ” and invoke the shade of Offenbach. 

The Camel Corps are even finer ; with their cocks’ 
plumes they put the theatncal supers of the German 
Emperor’s household — even his huntsmen — quite in the 
shade. 

The Egyptian Array consists, as I have said, of 
about twenty thousand men, who are nominally bound 
to assist Turkey in times of necessity. This is now 
made up of 19,213 of all ranks, against the former 
strength of 18,476. The present strength of arms 
may be put down at : Cavalry, 633, Instead of 79T ; 
Artillery, 1,278 ; Camel Corjis, 778, instead of 632 ; 
Arab Mounted Battalion, 206 ; Arab Dismounted 
Battalion, 301 (this is a new organEation) ; Egyptian 
Infantry, 5,621 ; Sudan Infantry, 5,086, instead of 
4,668. Service in the army is still po[)ular with the 
Sudanese, as well it may be. 

Since the work of tlui Egyptian Army is so largely 
in the Sudan, there is a War Office in Khartum as well 
as a War Office in Cairo. Besides the regimental com- 
mands, there are fifteen provincial commands— the 
Districts of the Atbara, Bahr-el-Ghazal, Berber, ISluc 
Nile, Cairo, Dongola, Kas.sala, Khartum, Kordofaii, 
Sennar, Upper Nile, Haifa, Mongalla, and the Bed Sea, 
with the Assuan Sub-district. The regiments in the 
Egyptian service only have two or three English officers 
each, with the exception of the Sudanese regiments, 
which have rather more. The Egy]>tian officers are 
not of the same class as the English ; even at the Abdin 
Barracks, opposite to the Khedive’s jialace, there are 
separate messes for the English and the Egyjitian officers. 
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I asked a Bey, who was the Khedive’s cousin by marriage, 
if the Egyptians felt indignant about this distinction. 

Why should they ? ” he replied. “ ^T;u could not 
expect the English officers to eat witii men who belong 
to the same class as tram-conductors and barbers, who 
do not know how to sit at table.” 

He was an Egyptian-Tui'k, with a Turk’s con- 
tempt for the un-Turkish Egyptian, so he may have 
been doing the pure Egyptians an injustice; but I am 
told that he was only voicing the unanimous opinion 
of the Khedive’s entourage when lie said that it was 
impossible to givi' a n'sjxmsible |»ost to ordinary 
Egyptians — he was much hartler on lluan than the 
English are. 

The question as to what would hajipen to Egyptian 
ci'edit — to the exi.stence of Egyiit — if the Army of Occu- 
pation were withdrawn, is treated in another chapter. 
It is sufficient to say that nobody who has a halfjienay 
invested in Egypt is able to contemplate its jxissibility 
without blank dismay — nobody, not even the Ehedix’e, 
who has more money in Egyptian investments than any 
of his .subjects. 

And the Paslias, who object most to the English 
occupation, pay it a sikmt testimony by refusing to 
allow their much-needed millions to be invested in 
Egyptian mortgages because they are agitating for the 
withdrawal of the English and do not wish to have any 
of their money invested in Egypt if the ICnglish should 
withdraw, It is a truly fine situation where patriots 
withdraw money from their country in their fear lest 
their patriotic projects should succeed. 

I have drawn a picture of the heartrending scenes 
which attend the selection of conscripts for service in 
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the army in another chapter The Egyptian Army is 
recruited by conscription The lollowing recruiting 
statistics are from Lord Cromer’s Report [or 1906 about 
Egypt in 1905 : 

"From the ist January to 31st October, 1905, 
73,613 conscripts were presented to the Recruiting 
Commissions for ballotage. Of these, 11,692, or about 
16 per cent , were exempted for family reasons ; 7,795, 
or II per cent., for physical defects ; and 1,777, rather 
more than 2 per cent., on ai'coimt of their being Fikis, 
or religious students ; 6,357, *-*1' a6out 9 per c(nit., j>aid 
the ‘ Badalia ’ — that is to say, the sum paitl in order 
to be exempted from the ballotugr. 'j'hus -15,9<S2, or 
about 62 per cent., were lelt for ballotage. 

“ The number of conscripts called up lor sc:rvicc, 
from the ballotage of 1901, was 97,9.1 Of tlu'si*, no 
less than 24,986, or 52 piT cent., were reiected, on 
medical examination, as unlit for service. There W(!r(^ 
14,614, or 30 per cent., of absentees ; 2,334, about 
5 per cent., were enlisted ; and 6,010, or 13 per cent,, 
were ‘ placed under call.’ 

“ There can be no doubt that the recruiting law 
requires revision. 1 hojie that, in the course of the 
present spring or summ(;r, it will be found possible to 
go thoroughly into the matter. Jn the meanwhile, one 
very distinct blot on the system heretofore existing 
has been reniovcxl. 

" There has always been a considerable difficulty in 
finding trained artisans and clerks for the army. Up to 
last July the practice had been to take men who knew 
a trade, or who could read or write, irrespective of their 
ballot number. This was not only unjust, but also 
extremely impolitic, for the general policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to encourage both general and technical 
instruction in every possible way ; and, under the system 
I have described above, the man who Icncw a trade, 
or who was not wholly illiterate, was placed under a 
positive disadvantage. The system has now been 
wholly abolished. Men are taken for the army accord- 
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ing to their ballot number, williout reference to an3.' 
special qualifications which they may ijosm-ss. 

“I am informed that last July QO artisans, of various 
kinds, were required for the; aiiny, and that out of a 
total of 8,344 ^^cn found fit for army sciuice, only 34 
were artisans. 

" The medical inspcctois report that the people now 
quite understand that the knowledge of a trade will not, 
in future, in any way iniluonce the chance of being 
taken for the colours. 'I'lie new arrangements are, 
thciefore, much appreciated.” 

Up to this tlu‘ ifgyjitian conscri[)t lias bi'cn com- 
pelled to serve for live years in the police afhu his siTvioe 
in the army has ceased. Hut the following siiusne is, 
according to vSir lildon (loi.st's report, under considej-a- 
tion to relievo the consen[)t from seining in the police 
unless he wishes to do so ; 

” Hitherto tlie greater jiart of tlu* polii'e force has 
been composed of consciipts who ha\’(‘ linislied tluir 
term of service with the auii}'' It is not to lie e.vpeded 
that an efficient force ran ever be ionned out of men 
whose only desire is to leave the seinice as soon as 
possible and return to tluir villages. As has been 
already explained, under the heading of ‘ Jdnance,’ 
it is now ])ro])osed to utiliiKe a [lortiou of the jirocceds 
of the payment.s for exemption from military service to 
abolish the obligation to serve in tlie police after the 
completion of live years in the army ; cotisi'quently, in 
a few years’ time, when the pres(‘nt men’s time has 
expired, the whole force, with the excejition of tlu' 
guard comjianies, whose serviec is instead of, and not 
additional to, army service, will be comjiosed of 
volunteers drawing sufticient ])ay to make dismissal for 
bad conduct a real punlshau'iit ” 

“ In the first place, every conscript, on leaving the 
army, police, or coast-guard at the expiration of his terra 
of service, will receive a gratuity of £iC2o, which is the 
sura paid for exemption. Secondly, the obligation 
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to serve five years in the police aft{;r the completion 
of their live years in the army will be abolished. This 
will necessitate raising; the ])ay of the police in order 
to attract volunteers^ and the extra expenditure thus 
entailed will be charged to the special fund. This 
measure will reduce Hk; period of conscription by one- 
half, and will confer a greater benefit on the conscript 
than any other method of employing the money A 
training school for the guard companies of the police 
will also be lormed, in order that such police service 
as must still be carried out by conscripts may be 
performed by mt n recruited directly for the purpose, 
instead of men who havt' alr(*ady passed through the 
army. Lastly, if tlii' lunds available are sufficient, 
it is jirojiosed to create army schools, in vvliicli soldiers 
may be givim suifieient instruction to (mable them, at 
tlic cx[>ira(ion of theii term, eithi-r to bis'ome police- 
men or prison warders, it tluy wish to cimtinuc in the 
(rovennnent service, or to eain their livelihood in their 
own village's as artisans.” 


Tliero is an e.x<-<‘llentiy iiiunageHl Police si'hool lor 
the Irahiing of cadi'ts in t'airo, undc;r Major i'Jgood, 
one of the ablest officers in the Egyptian service, fie 
is the only lingiishman in the place, though there are 
six hnndntd men under him. 

The Egyptian jjolice are amiable in the great cities, 
though sometimes tyrants in the small. Ihey always 
come to the ix'lief of foreigners wlio are being molested 
by cab-drivers, donkey-boys or tlic like, and look a very 
resjjcctable body of nv(‘U. f am told that the force is 
tainted with the Nationalist consjiiracy to the core, 
and that it does not cope successfully with bad criminals. 
Police intt'illigence and public security arc not at high 
tide in Egyjffi. 

If the foot-policeman is a somewhat dxill, uninspir- 
ing person, the same cannot be said of the smart, top- 
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booted trooper mounted on a noble white i\rab horse, 
who controls the tratiic in the ('airo stnrts, and the 
donkey-boys where Cook eon;^rej 4 a^e^ tourists. is 
very smart and soldierly, a most pictnresijue lignre, 
and does his work of looking after foreigners well. 

But his methods ol dealing with natives of the 
])Oorer classes imi)ress the English c»bser\’er as being 
unnecessaiily cruel and tyrannical. He does not hesi- 
tate to thrash a close-packed creuvd tliat ('annoi mo^a- 
away over tlu' head and lact* with his whip soinetiinei 
he still uses the <lieaded hippoj»otnnm', hide whip, which 
has oHif.ially been abolished. 'I he e\( um- I made for 
him to myself was that he piobabiy nndei stood the 
Egyptian crosvd better than I did. 

'i'h(‘ Egyptian linaneu are .said to b(‘ very efticient 
and they are in Gairf) fairly well off for modern appliances. 
I can imagine them being v«*ry good. FCgyptians learn 
their army ilrill with sueh wonderful ease and precision 
that 1 s(‘<‘ no reason why they should not be (‘(jiialty 
successful with their lire drill. Added to whir.h, tliey 
have the Urit'iital handiness. Ihil then' are so few liio-, 
in Cairo that I never saw them at work 
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PART IL— THE SUDAN. 


A TKOPK'AI. UTOPIA. 

On the banks of (lu; Jilue Nik', jiisl bi;fore its nnioii 
witli the White Nik' whidi bc'gi'ts IIh* Nile, nearly two 
thousand miles above th<; sea, stands a vast while* 
palace. In its princi[)al ehaniber, with a Dinka 
ordci ly, more than seven fe<‘t liigh in liis tarboosh, 
beside him, sits the; Oeiiejal wliose lightning dash in 
the held ('unghl the (lying Klialifa and all his Emirs at 
Omdebrekat, and who, with one blow of his heavy hand, 
ended Mahdi.sm in the Sudan. Smart }mnng captains, 
and once in a way a (loJonel, puss through the room; 
one stating his problem and receiving his decision hr 
less than a minute ; another, probably ('olouel Bernard, 
the v(;ry able Financial Si'cretary of the Sudan, having 
a diflicult question sifted clearly in all its pros and 
cons. This is Sir Reginald Wingate, Sirdar of Egypt 
and Oovenior-Oeneral of thf; Sudan. Anfl these arc 
the instruments with which he has made the Sudan a 
Tropical Uto}>ia. 

He had strange materials for the creation of his 
Utopia, a territory of nearly a million scpiare miles, 
most of it what Lord Salisbury with his biting tongue 
defined as “light, sandy soil," and much of that, which 
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was not desert, swamp and primeval forest. Vet 
before the rise of the Mahdi, eight and a half million 
people, as many as Egypt supported under her mag- 
nificent Pharaohs, dwelt or roamed within its limits. 
When Sir Reginald assumed control of this domain, 
he found that three and a half millions of the inhabitants 
had died of famine or disease in the devastated pro- 
vinces, for when the Dervishes of the Malidi entered a 
village they took all its stores of grain, and those of the 
villagers who did not die of staivation, in their en- 
feebled state, could offer hardly any ivsistaure to small- 
pox. All but as many were killed in fighting the Jilahdi, 
or fighting the British, or fighting each other --including 
ma.ssacres. The savage J^aggara, who wi-re the main- 
stay of the Dervish power, had a habit of e.xterunuating 
the tribes which had been their rivals before tlie con- 
solidation, and the im])rovod arms, which their servi(X‘ 
for the Mahdi gave them, made them irresistible. 1 
have told in another place an instance of how they were 
dreaded, how even the powerful Jaalin were so paralyz<‘d 
with fear by them that four thousand of them turned 
before ten Baggara horsemen. Sir Reginald found 
villages which used to jmt live hundred ligliting-men into 
the field with only fifty or sixty adults, and wlu'ii Lord 
Cromer first visited Meterameh, a large Jaalin city, lu* 
found the inhabitants left in the extensive ruins re- 
duced to thirteen hundred, of whom all but a hundred 
and fifty were women and children. Between a million 
and two million inhabitauts arc all that survived wlieu 
nearly thirty thousand Dervishes lay dead or wounded 
on the battlefield of Omdurman, and the empire of the 
Khalifa was at an end, though he carried on a ckisultory 
warfare till Sir Reginald Wingate pounced on him at 
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Omdcbrekat. TJiis, tlu-n^ was the raw maUnial of the 
Tropical Utopia --almost literally raw — with blood. 
Nearly every town and \'illagc in the Sudan was in ruins 
except those which the Mahdists had held as fortresses. 
All along the banks of the Nile in the Sudan you come 
across their ruins, which remind you of Pompeii with 
their low roofless walls— and not a little with their 
antique style of building, 'i he houses that the Roman 
legionaries saw in the Sudan must have looked strangely 
like thos(! which met llu; eyes of the Ifnglish U'gionaries 
under Kih'hem'r. 

The. Sudan is to-day better governed than Egypt, 
owing to the hybiid constitution which Lord (Tomer 
succeech'd in bret‘ding. What tliat constitution is I may 
show in fu)rd Cnmier’s own words. When, on January 
4th, 1899, h(^ assembh'd the Slu'ikhs of the Sudan 
at Omdurman to h<;ar his ])rorlamation, addressing 
them in the courtyard of the hous(' (;f one of the 
Khalifa’s Emirs, he lift(‘<l his hand and pointed to the 
twin llagstaffs, saying : “ You sec both the British and 
the Egyptian (lag arc‘ floating ov(t this hou.se. That is 
an indication that for the future you will be governed 
by the Qiu'en of England and by the Khedive 0/ Egypt.” 
In his great book on modern Egypt, Lord Ooraer com- 
ments thus upon tli<; sj>ecch : ” 'Pherc could be no 

mistaking the significanc(j of these words, and there was 
no desire tliat they should be mistaken. They meant 
that the Sudan was to be governed by a partnership of 
two, of which England was the predominant member.” 
How refreshing it is to ftnd a statesman speaking, to 
use the words Sir Philip Sidney wrote of tlic ballad of 
Chevy Chase, ” like the blast of a trumpet.” Lord Cromer 
summarizes thus the agreement between the British and 
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Egyptian Governments regulating its political status, 
which is the constitutioii of the Sudan ; 

" The first and most important point was to assert 
a valid title to the exercise of sovereign rights in the 
Sudan by the Queen of England, in conjunction with 
the Khedive. There could be only one sound basis on 
which that title could rest. This was the right of con- 
quest. A title based on this ground had the merit of 
being in accordance with the indisputable facts of the 
situation. It was also in aceoidance, if not with inter- 
national law — w'hidi can obxdou.sly ne\'er be codified 
save in respect to certain sjiecial is.siie.s — at all <‘vents 
with international jiractice, as set fortli by I'ompetent 
authorities. It vras, tiiondore, laid down in the preamble 
of the Agreement that it was desirable to give effect to 
the claims wduch have accrued to Her Biitannic- Majesty's 
Government, by right of conquest, to share in the presi'ut 
settlement and future working and devcln]>ment of the 
legislative and administrative systems of the Sudan. 

“ This principle having been once accc^ited, the 
ground was cleared for further action. The shadowy 
claims of Turkish suzerainty were practically, though 
not nominally, swept away by a stroke of the pen. Their 
disappearance connoted tlie abrogation of all those; 
privileges which, in other parts of the Ottoman clomi- 
nioiis, arc vesteci in Knrojican Powers in order to check 
an abusive exercise of the Sultan’s sovereign rights. 
All that then remained was to settle the practical iwints 
at issue in the manner most conveniimt and most con- 
ducive to (he interests of the two solo contracting 
parties, namely, the British and the Egyjitian Govern- 
ments. 

‘‘The twenty-second parallel of latitude was fixed as 
the northern frontier of the new state ; on the other 
hand, the southern frontier was left undefined. It was 
provided that both the British and Egyptian flags should 
be used throughout the Sudan ; that the supreme 
civil and military command should be vested in one 
officer, termed the Governor-General of the Sudan, 
who was to be appointed by a Khedivial Decree on the 
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recommendation of the British Government ; that 
proclamations by the Governor- General should have the 
force of law ; that the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals 
should not extend or be recognized for any purpose what- 
soever, in any part of the Sudan, and that no foreign 
Consuls should be allowed to reside in the country without 
the previous consent of the British Government.” 

This bugle-note awoke the slumbering diplomatists 
— they were shocked, said Lord Cromer, “ at the creation 
of a political status hitherto unknown by the law of 
Europe.” The Agent of another Power in Egypt said 
that he knew what British territory meant and knew 
what Ottoman territory meant ; lu> wished to under- 
stand the status of the Sudan. He was informed that 
“ the political status of the Sudan was such as was laid 
down in the agreement of January 19th, 1899, and that 
Lord Cromer could give no more precise or epigrammatic 
definition.” 

Another asked what, in the absence of Consuls, would 
happen to those Europeans who were married or 
buried in the Sudan, and he received a grim reply that 
any European who considered it essential that his 
marriage or his burial should be attested by a consular 
representative of his country, would do well to remain 
in the territory lying north of the twenty-second parallel 
of latitude. When an answer like this is given, di- 
plomatists understand that further questions are useless 
unless they are to be supported with an ultimatum, but 
ultimatums were the speciality of Lord Cromer, and not 
of the people with whom he was dealing. 

This, then, is the constitution of the Sudan, which 
its author himself describes as “ the child of Oppor- 
tunism.” 
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The country was, in the first instance, divided into 
districts, each of which was placed under the control of 
a military officer, though they were not technically 
under military government. Most of the Governor- 
General’s subordinates are still military officers, but they 
will gradually be replaced by civilians, and for this 
Civil Service Lord Cromer finds that the choice product 
of our English Public Schools is exactly Ihc right article : 


“ The system of edixeatiou adopted at our Public 
Schools and Military Colleges is of a nature to turn out 
a number of young men who arc admirable agents in 
the execution of an Imperial jiolicy. The German, 
the Frenchman, and others may bc', and sometimes are, 
better educated, but any defects on the score of technical 
knowledge arc amply compensated by the governing 
powers, the willingness to assume rcsjionsibility, and the 
versatility under strange circumstances in which the 
Anglo-Saxon, trained in the free atmosjihere which de- 
velops individualism, excels beyond all other nations.” 


Lord Cromer, as usual, hits the nail on the head. 
The system of our public schools is (In; ideal education 
for a future ruler. The drawback is that only a limited 
number of boys are born to bc Rulers. 

When the formation of the Tropical Utopia began, 
more than three quarters of the population had been 
destroyed ; every flock and herd had disappeared ; and 
most of the date-trees, which were the principal product 
of the country, had been hewn down by the Mahdists, 
mad with the spirit of destruction. In 1898, when the 
English took over the Sudan, its revenue was modestly 
estimated at eight thousand pounds ; conservatism of 
estimate has remained a feature of the Sudan Adrainis- 
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tration, and in that year not eight thousand pounds^ but 
thirty-five thousand pounds was collected. There was an 
expenditure of another two hundred thousand, which 
was made good by the Egyptian Treasury. Only eight 
years later, instead of being estimated at eight thousand 
pounds, the revenue was estimated at over eight hundred 
thousand, and the following year (not including the 
quarter of a million subsidy from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment) the revenue of the Sudan almost reached a million. 
This year it will be over a million. Into the details of 
administration I shall not go very deeply. The Gover- 
nor-General is practically a Dictator, tie can make or 
alter laws by Proclamation and the system is working 
admirably ; one does not know wliich to jiraise most 
highly — Sir Reginald’s benevolence as a despot or his 
intuition and ability as a ruler, lie is like the general 
manager of a great private business. Minor details are 
entrusted to the heads of departments ; largest questions 
come up for his decision, and his word is literally law. 
His heads of departments require an unusual amount 
of latitude, for some of them live much more than a 
thousand miles from him and administer territories 
larger than several European countric.s. One feature 
is noticeable throughout the Sudan Administration — 
the affection the natives acquire for the gallant young 
Englishmen who rule them, Captains-General as they 
might be succinctly defined, for Captain is their average 
rank in the British Army, and they are like little 
Governors-General in their responsibilities. Their reports 
are as breezy as might be expected. Major Hodgson, 
in the Bahr-cl-Ghazal, i-eported tliis year that money 
was gradually taking the place of beads, and that one 
of the two foreign li<iuor licences granted in 1906 was 
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cancelled on the ist of January, 1907, and the other on 
the 1st of J anuary, 1908. 

Captain Burges, of the province of Berber, wrote : 

“ The material condition of the people continues to 
improve ; large sums of money have been paid away in 
wages .... In addition there were very good rains, 
which caused plenty of good grazing. Cattle, sheep and 
goats bled well, and there was a considerable export of 
sheep north .... Men have now to pay as much as 
;£E20 dowry for a wife. They have never been so well 
off before in their lives.” 

But he adds that the scarcity of labour has made a 
third of the cultivable land lie fallow. “ Cultivators 
are attracted away by the high wages offered for labour 
on Government or private enterprises. Moreover, the 
natives, while thrifty, sober and moral and giving little 
trouble, are disinclined to work, although ready enough 
to make their children, who appear to be rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers, do so for them.” 

Major Dickinson, of the Blue Nile province, writes 
contentedly except as to the supply of labour, which 
makes him deplore that his province is so near Khartum. 

The chief complaint that Colonel Jackson, of the 
important Dongola province, has to make, is against the 
sparrows. He has something to say about schools. 
His Dongola school has a hundred and ten pupils now, 
against only forty in 1906, and he has opened anew 
school at Korti. He is so alarmed at the decrease of 
forest areas that he has had to prohibit the cutting of 
trees for fuel. He has inaugurated a most important 
reform. Colonel Jackson, I may mention, is recognized 
as one of the ablest and most far-seeing of the Sirdar’s 
subordinates. The rate of freight for dates has been 
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reduced, and a through booking system has been es- 
tablished whereby goods can be shipped on steamers or 
barges at any recognized station on the river and con- 
veyed direct to their destination. This is possible now 
because the Sirdar, with what may be called his saving 
common-sense, has transferred the control of the water 
transport in the province from the Steamers and Boats 
Department to the Railway Administration. The Arabs 
of the Bayuda Desert, who former!}^ had the monopoly 
of the export trade from this province to Omdurraan, 
have been compelled to reduce their charges in order to 
compete. 

Every one except the Sirdar himself, and those who 
were trusted with the creation of the new railway and 
the new seaport, and therefore felt a parent’s pride in 
their offspring, was rather doubtful as to the effect that 
the construction of Fort Sudan and the J^oit Sudan 
Railway might have on the river trahic from (iaii-o to 
Wady Haifa and the Desert Railway from Wady 
Haifa to Khartum North. For the Red Sea route is 
so much more direct than the Nile route. It is no won- 
der that Captain Morant writes almost gdeefully from 
the Haifa province : “ Not only has Haifa conthiued to 

hold its own as the principal passenger and mail route, 
but goods traffic is much the same as before. Gum 
and Government stores have, of course, been carried by 
the new railway: the bulk of the merchants still use the 
Nile route. 3,700 foreigners have entered the Sudan by 
the Haifa route during the last two years, the traffic of 
1907 being not quite double that of 1906. Very nearly 
2,000 of these are Greeks, but whereas the Greek traffic 
only increased from 865 in 1906 to 1,104 I9^7> the 

British more than doubled itself from 200 to 434. Witli 
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the exception of the Greeks, four times more English 
than natives of any other country went into the Sudan. 
Egyptians are not reckoned, and Levantines are 
euphemistically included in ‘ other nationalities.’ ” 

From the province of Kassala, Colonel Wilkinson 
writes in sober satisfaction : “ Beyond the professional 

religious mendicant there are no paupers, and it is satis- 
factory to find that, in spite of this prosperity, there is 
no difficulty in obtaining labour .... There has been 
no emigration from the province that has come to my 

notice There is a general increase both in 

exports and imports, but I do not anticipate any really 
substantial improvement until the province is opened 

up by railway communication That cotton 

growing has become popular round Kassala is beyond 
doubt ; 3,785 kantars of 1906-7 crop have been exported 
by merchants, exclusive of about 100 kantars sent pri- 
vately to Suakin .... There will be in a few years a 
good opening to persons wishing to erect ginning 
machinery in Kassala, and, with the amount of fuel 
available in the neighbourhood, the cost of ginning 
should not be great.” 

But Kassala has not been very healthy lately ; for, 
besides Malta fever, it has had a considerable increase 
in malarial fever, which Colonel Wilkinson thinks may 
be due to irrigation. This would be irony indeed, for 
the irrigation works were half demolished by a flood 
as soon as they were made. 

The Khartum province. Colonel Stanton informs 
us, suffered from the financial crisis in Egypt, though 
the nomad Arabs are probably more prosperous than 
they ever have been. Like so many other provincial 
governors, he finds that the natives are now full of 
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enthusiasm for education. “ The great difficulty,” he 
says, “ IS to get them to let their children complete 
their studies. As soon as a father thinks his child has 
learned enough to earn money he wants to take him 
away from school.” The Sudanese, he mentions, make 
a curious distinction between stone-cutting and 
carpentering and blacksmith’s work — the latter are 
honourable professions, but stone-cutting is slaves’ 
work. 

Captain Lloyd, of the Kordofan province, is distinctly 
breezier. He gives instances of the increased purchasing 
power and growing desire for luxuries among his sub- 
jects. His Nubas are buying clothes ; Ins Arabs, silver 
ornaments for their women ; enamelled iron pots arc 
replacing the earthenware burmas ; and peojilc on the 
whole are better dressed. “ Dammur ” (Lc., Sudanese 
cotton cloth), though expensive, is still the general 
wear outside the towns.” And then c;omes a passage 
which shows that life is losing its colour in Kordofan : 
" The great grievance,” says Captain Lloyd, ” with all 
Arabs, is want of slaves, which is increasing now that 
every black man can claim his freedom as a right with- 
out compensation to his owner. They also find jicace, 
when continued year after year, rather a bore than 
otherwise.” 

Captain Cameron, writing from the distant Mongalla 
province, is also naive. He started assessing and collect- 
ing tribute (in kind, of course, not in money) from the 
tribes who wei'c nearest Government posts, and who 
might be supposed to derive some benedt from the 
pacification of the country. He did this, not in the hope 
of getting in much revenue, but because the fact of 
the tribes paying him a contribution was an acknow- 
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ledgment of their being under Governnaent. To his 
surprise he found that nowhere was there any hesitation 
or demur about paying the tribute. But labour is the 
difficulty in Mongalla, which is not surprising^ as Captain 
Cameron informs us that, “Short of putting a man to 
work under the eye of a policeman, there seems to be no 
way of getting regular, steady work out of any of these 
people. They come and ask for work now and then, 
but, after a day or two of the lightest employment at 
a good wage, they go off to loiter about their villages 
again.” 

The Red Sea province, though it includes the sea- 
ports of Port Sudan and Suakin, does not yet pay its 
way, but education is eagerly sought after, and a hill 
station has been established at Erkowit for the Euro- 
peans in the trying climate of the Red Sea coast to 
summer at, which may develop into a sanatorium for 
the whole Sudan. Likewise, the noted brigand, Hamid 
Tabbal, has been captured, and his band dispersed, 
removing the long-standing menace to trade between 
Kassala and Suakin. 

In the Blue Nile province of Sennar, Major Wilson 
reports that the hill people have now taken to wearing 
clothes, and that “ in the northern half of the province 
the natives show some desire for their children to be 
educated, but that they are suspicious of the intentions 
of the Government, who will, they fear, after teaching 
their sons, force them to become clerks or to enter the 
police.” 

In the Upper Nile province the primitive Nuers 
are at last being induced to enter into relations with the 
Government. Major Matthews, the Governor, writes : 
“ Their rooted distrust and dread of Government parties 
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have given place to manifest expressions of confidence 
and even welcome.” But that the compliment is not 
complete is shown by the recent reply of a Geok Sheikh, 
who, when asked why he did not wish for an angarib 
(native bedstead), replied scornfully, “ Angarib ! If 
the Government wished to take a fine from me, how 
should I run away with an angarib to carry ? ” 

The Sirdar, with his usual intuition, has allowed 
a few trustworthy traders — Greeks and Gellabas — 
special permits to enter the Nuer country. They were 
selected with great care to establish confidence and to 
eradicate the old idea that commerce and the slave 
trade were synonymous. The idea seems to have 
worked well. 

The most interesting feature in the report of Mr. 
Butler, from the district of the White Nile province, 
is what he has to say about slavery. “If a slave is ill- 
treated nowadays, he only has to complain to the nearest 
Government authority to be emancipated.” 

The Sirdar takes a minute personal interest in all 
affairs connected with the Sudan, and no matter what 
the crux may be, whether it is that the date-exporter 
finds that the Government steamers are mrire expensive 
than camel transport, or that the donkeys of Khartum 
are running short of forage, or that the everlasting 
labour question is coming up, he has to find a remedy. 
In the last. Lord Kitchener left him a difficult task, for 
when the war was over, forgetting that the natives had 
been paid war prices for all the work they had done 
during the campaign, he omitted to reduce their wages 
to the ordinary scale ; consequently all labour is paid 
at war rates. 

One gets some curious lights thrown on Sudan life 
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in the Sirdar’s report. The richer the province is, 
it appears, the fewer are the people to be found in it. 
When it is easy for a family to provide for its wants 
the men go and seek employment as domestic servants, 
and so on, elsewhere. Europeans of all sorts, including 
even Greeks, are honourably firm about not supplying 
natives with strong liquors. But the rascally Eg5q)tian 
has no such scruples. 

In Lord Cromer’s last report, Major Sir Henry Hill 
gives some interestiiag information about the manners 
and customs of the nomad Arabs. 

“ There is very little crime among the riverain 
classes. As a rule, they have a high code of honour 
amongst themselves, though their code is somewhat 
curious to Western ideas. A man, for instance, who 
would not think twice about swindling an orphan or 
widow out of their estate — especially land — would scorn 
to commit a petty theft from a neighbour. The Govern- 
ment is always looked on as fair game to rob. Violence 
is extremely rare. The code of honour amongst the 
nomad Arabs is extremely high. Adultery is practically 
unknown, as, when detected, it is punished by the 
death of both parties. An Arab who would never 
steal camels, etc., from his own tribe, looks on steal- 
ing from another tribe as excellent sport.” 

“ But it is difficult,” says Sir Henry, to get wit- 
nesses to testify against criminals, especially where a life 
has been taken.” At the same time, as an instance of 
their practical goodness, he mentions two penniless Ger- 
mans and a Syrian J ew being helped all the way along 
the river, from Wady Haifa to Khartum, a distance of 
nine hundred miles. A Sheikh, who was questioned about 
it, told Sir Henry that when they sat down to their 
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evening meal, no mailer what his race or creed might 
be, they could never allow a hungry man to pass without 
giving him some ol their food. 

In the Khartum province it was stated in Lord 
Cromer’s last report that only half a dozen cases of 
drunkenness had come to the notice of the Governor 
in ten years. He mentions, at the same time, their 
anxiety for education His principal troubles were 
that the Arabs were so improvident about selling their 
land — they did not seem to be able to resist the sight 
of ready money— and that Knglish firms do not give 
sufficiently long credit to local store-keepers, the bills 
often becoming due before the goods have arrived 
on such a slow journc'y. The Germans, who keep 
themselves betler informed as to the financial standing 
of the traders, allow three months. J’erhaps the 
National Ihank of hgypt, which appears to do a very 
raisccllaiicous business, might solve the jiroblem. 

The Sudan would ujipear to in danger of inilk-and- 
wateriness if it were not for passages like that in Lord 
Cromer’s last reiiort about the Kordofan province. 
Here again it is the breezy Captain Lloyd speaking : 

“ Most of the trouble in this province is caused by 
slave questions. It is not to be exjiccted that, after 
having been a centre of the slave traffic for generations, 
the inhabitants can settle ciown or change their habits 
for some years. The Nubas have always been raided, 
and have always raided one another, and the Arabs 
since they first came into the country have raided the 
Nubas. To expect a brave, warlike, and war-loving 
people to give uj) their old habits, and surrender what 
they regard as their right-much less to give up their 
property without a struggle — is manifestly to expect 
the impossible. Vendettas, quarrels over women and 
cattle, and often pure devilment, must give rise to dis- 


* 
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turbances from time to time. Moreover, a generation 
of young men have grown up who have seen no war. 
The young women taunt them with this, and say they 
are not half the men their fathers were. As a result, 
the youngsters look out for the first opportunity of a 
fight, as a means of winning favour in the eyes of the 
women. I cannot think the worse of them for it. There 
is much more hope for the development of such a race 
than for a people who accept every change with passive 

docility It is to be hoped that people who think 

that enough is not done in this province to suppress 
slavery will realize that the matter is not so easy or 

simple in practice as it is in theory The Baggara 

and other tribes arc short of slaves, and both feel and 
resent the loss.” 

Of Mongalla, Captain Cameron writes : “ The Baris 
appear to be in a chronic state of semi-starvation, but 
it is not to be wondered at, seeing the absolute apathy 

with which they take life They have sunk so 

deep into a state of lethargy that nothing seems to 
tempt them out of it, and it is almost impossible to get 
them to work even to provide their own food.” 

In the Upper Nile province the Sirdar, in 1906, 
once more showed his adaptiveness and judgment, by 
deciding not to apply the ordinary code to the ad- 
ministration of justice in this part of the Sudan. He 
authorized Captain O’Sullivan, of the Royal Marines, 
who understood the language of the pagan Dinkas, 
to compile a compendium of Dinka customs and laws. 
In three years, about sixteen hundred cases of complaints 
of property right, and cattle and marriage disputes, 
have been submitted by the tribesmen to Government 
officials for decision in accordance with their own 
customs, and they have all been settled to the apparent 
satisfaction of the natives, I have read this little book 
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of Captain O’Sullivan’s in the typewritten copy kept 
in the Sirdar’s office at Khartum. Investigators like 
Sir Henry Maine and Max Muller would, if they had 
been alive, have hailed Cajitain O’Sullivan’s work with 
acclamation. There is also a young Egyptian officer, who 
is greatly distinguished for his familiarity with the Dinka 
vernacular ; his name is Mulazim Tani Ahmed Effendi 
Mohamed Ragab The Shilluks in the same province 
have utterly ndused to send their children to the schools 
of the American Mission. They have an idea that if 
their childnm are educated they will be seized for Govern- 
ment service. 'I'heir sus[)icions were lulled a little when 
they wc‘re allowed to remove tin* fortiticafions of the 
Egyptian Goi’cunment in the province, but they would 
not let the childnm come to .school. The missionaries 
in the Upper Nik; province set an example to the 
missionaries of the world ; tluiy avoid doctrine which 
they know' the native ('unnot grasp, and jireach the 
abandonment of laziness. In the White Nile province, 
on the other hand, the; vSheikhs of all the districts have 
expresstal tlunr willingness to pay educational rates, 
so keen are they to have schools (istablished. 

The. foregoing will serve to show the nature of the 
provinces which form the Sudan. The mention of 
missionaries jnst above recalls another instance of the 
Sirdar’s tact. Missionaries, exccj)t in special places 
where th(;y arc under the (Government eye, as in the city 
of Khartum, arc not allowed to go about in provinces 
where the Mohammedan religion jjrevails. They have 
to confine their efforts to the southern provinces, where 
most of the population are pagan. It is against the 
laws of the Sudan to proselytize Mohammedans. Where 
their presence is tolerated in places inhabited by 
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Mohammedans it is as teachers of English, and the 
parents of all the children who go to their schools, if 
they are not Christians, have to make a declaration 
before a Government official that they are willing for 
their children to be present at religious instruction. 
Otherwise it is against the law for them to be taught 
religion. This does away with much friction. The 
odd thing is that some Mohammedan parents do give 
the permission. 

But where the Sirdar’s tact is shown above all is 
in the matter of taxation. Instead of applying any 
system of his own (which would sure to have been 
worked out with much intuition and care) he has been 
content to take over the system of the Khalifa to 
which the people were accustomed. Commenting on 
this, Lord Cromer remarks that Oriental systems are 
often good and thoroughly adapted to the people for 
whom they are framed ; it is the way the system is 
carried out that is barbarous. The Khalifa’s ideas 
upon the subject of taxation were excellent, but the 
ideas of the subordinates who collected the taxes were 
to take all the spare money or produce a man had, no 
matter how little was due from him. The Sirdar, on the 
other hand, takes not as much, but as little as possible, 
from each individual, and he recognizes the Oriental 
principle, that if the lands have yielded no crop it is 
futile for the tax-collector to demand anything from 
the cultivator. The European idea of a fixed tax is 
not considered suitable for taxing the natives in the 
Sudan, and the Government does not exact as much in 
a bad year as in a good one. Liberal concessions are 
made to the holders of land not irrigated, and, as far 
as possible, seizures in default of payment are avoided, 
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though in the last instance their use is legally em- 
powered. But the Sirdar lias laid down the rule that, 
when a summons is taken out against a man for non- 
payment of the land-tax, “ the magistrate, if he is 
satisfied that the crop upon the land has failed through 
no fault of the owner or cultivator, and that the tax 
cannot be paid without depriving the owner of the means 
of earning his living as an agriculturalist,” may adjourn 
the summons, and report the case to the (lovernor- 
General. The latter can then, if he thinks fit, remit the 
tax. The clothing of the owner and that of his wife 
and children, tin; tools of an artisan, or the imple- 
ments of a cultivator, as well as cattle ordinarily em- 
ployed in agriculture, are (ixempted from seizure. 
Further, the jirocess for tlu^ lecovery of taxes, though it 
may perhaps be criticized on the ground of being .some- 
what too elaborate, is manifestly deviseil with the 
express object of deviating a nsort to expropiiation, 
save in cases of alisnlute n(^c<issity.” 

The conse(.[uence of this wise and considerate 
legislation is that the Government is very popular with 
the natives- -the Fnglish are as pojmlar in the Sudan as 
they are unpopular in Fgypt. 

But the Sirdar is not content to stand still and merely 
avoid friction. On the contrary, tliis benevolent auto- 
crat is as eager and active in pushing forward the deve- 
lopment of the Sudan as the managing director of a 
company would be to extend its business. What is 
there which requires attending to ? What is there 
which needs putting right ? What new things are essen- 
tial to the progress of the country ? These are the 
questions which the Sirdar asks himself every day. The 
Englishmen engaged in commerce in the Sudan some- 
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times cliafe against the paternal legislation. It may 
be imagined that the general trend of their complaints 
is that the soldiers who carry on the administration of 
the Sudan are amateurs who do not understand their 
business ; that if they (the merchants) had the manage- 
ment of affairs they would do this or that which would 
develop the country in quarter of the time, and so on. 
But in many cases their central idea of development 
and the Sirdar’s are radically opposite. They regard 
the Sudan as a money-making machine. If certain 
things were done investors would make money more 
quickly. He is often deterred from giving permission 
for this or that concession by the opinion that, though 
it might be in the investor’s interest, the natives might 
suffer. He does not approve, for instance, of the native’s 
haste to sell his land so recklessly. He regards the 
native in many ways as only a child, who must be pro- 
tected against carrying out unwise wishes. The Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society, and similar organizations in 
London, would be much gratified if they knew how 
vigilantly Sir Reginald Wingate guards the interests of 
the natives from speculators. 

The Sirdar’s own activities in the development of 
the Sudan are largely devoted to education, irrigation 
and means of communication. To take the last first. 
He has obtained a grant of a quarter of a million from 
the Egyptian Government to bridge the Blue Nile be- 
tween Khartum North and Khartum, and carry the 
railway across the bridge to be extended up the centre 
of the Ghezireh^that is, the peninsula between the White 
and Blue Niles. In this district are four million acres 
of cultivable land, though it will take a long time before 
more than half a million of them can be brought under 
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cultivation. Spur lines, right and left, will run along the 
banks of the Blue and White Niles. Another railway 
will run up the other bank of the Blue Nile to Sennar, 
where a barrage is to be made from which an irrigation 
canal will carry the water required lor the irrigation of 
the Ghezireh. Already there is a railway from Wady 
Haifa to Khartum North, and from the Atbara, a little 
way up the line, a line runs on to Port Sudan. In 
Khartum itself there is a tramway to the point oppo- 
site Omdurman, where the ferry-boat starts. 

It IS in water communication especially that the 
Sudanese Government has shown its enterprise. Its 
steamers have a regular service for mails and passengers 
to the head of navigation on the White Nile, and 
smaller steamers go up the Blue Nile when and as far 
as it is practicable. In the docks at Khartum North 
there is an extensive flotilla of steamers and barges of 
all sorts that arc needed for the goods and passenger 
traffic, and three of the most impi'ovcd dredgers, with 
all the barges and plant necessary for their use, have 
been ordered from America for dredging the White Nile 
and the Nile. As I have stated above, the river goods 
traffic is under the same administration as the railways, 
and the two are used in combination for collection and 
delivery — an immense boon to the producer. The 
Government also guarantees three per cent, to the Sudan 
Development and Exploration Company, which has a 
fleet of steamers, and is engaged in various operations 
for the development both of the city of Khartum and 
the agricultural districts. 

Side by side with the development of the means 
of communication comes the development of irrigation, 
and, until the bridge over the Blue Nile is finished and 
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a good deal of the railway up the Ghezireh is laid^ the 
irrigation, which will be provided by the Sennar barrage 
and canal, would not be fully productive for want of 
means of getting the produce to market. I may men- 
tion that wheat-growing, not cotton-growing, is expected 
to be the staple industry — the Arabian ports opposite 
Port Sudan offering apparently a very remunerative 
market for wheat. 

These are large projects — the bridge over the Blue 
Nile, which is already begun, the three railways in the 
Ghezireh, and the railway on the opposite bank to 
Sennar, and the Sennar barrage and canal. But they 
will be executed, that is certain. Only Sir Reginald 
Wingate refuses to hurry. One of the greatest services 
that he has rendered to the country which he has ruled' 
so wisely is not to let things be done before the country 
is ready for them, though he is himself such a very far- 
seeing and progressive man. 

The Sudan Government railway across the desert 
from Wady Haifa to Khartum North is six hundred 
miles in length, and in 1907 carried 342,126 passengers, 
101,606 tons of merchandise, and 35,856 head of live- 
stock, exclusive of Government supplies. 

There is a Department of Roads and Wells, which 
go together in countries that are half desert. As regards 
surface, the desert is often a ready-made road. The 
tracks from which the tall grass has to be removed 
after every rainy season are a much more difficult ques- 
tion. Fourteen hundred new tracks were cleared in 
1907, and a hundred new wells have been dug by the 
Government, apart from the new weUs dug, and old 
ones re-opened by the natives themselves. 

There are to be motor-cars with special sand-casings 
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and motor lorries introduced in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province, where the surface is hard sand, and in the Red 
Sea province between Summit and Erkowit. If, as the 
Sirdar hopes, motors are found workable in the “ fly 
districts,” where the fly causes such a heavy mortality 
among animals, the conditions in that part of the 
country will be revolutionized. 

Though no actual irrigation works have been exe- 
cuted except those on the Gash river, which were 
injured by the floods almost directly they were made, 
an immense deal of work has been done in connection 
with the subject of irrigation. New Nile gauges arc 
constantly being established, thousands of miles of 
levels have been run ; elaborate contoured maps have 
been prepared ; and Lieutenant Huntley Walsh, K.N., 
has done much cutting and exploring in the Sud 
district. 

I have left education to the end, because that is the 
crown of the whole system. The natives themselves 
have shown their genuine interest in it by their willing- 
ness to pay a rate for it. The great educational 
establishment of the Sudan is, of course, the Gordon 
College. 

The funds of the Gordon College arc derived partly 
from endowment and partly from the very liberal grants 
of the Sudan Government. It has between five and six 
hundred students. I'lie Mohammedans are allowed to 
teach their own religion in the college ; so are the 
Christians ; but though there are a certain number of 
Copts among the pupils, there has been no application 
for Christian teaching. During Ramadan only the 
Copts have lunch, but to make up for this the boys only 
work in the morning. The Mohammedan students 

13 
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keep Ramadan quite fairly for the first two days ; then 
they begin to cheat about the time by putting the clock 
on. It is a genuine relief to the staff that this year 
Ramadan falls in the summer, though the Sudanese are 
not troublesome about their religion. Decidedly the 
most picturesque element in the College is the depart- 
ment of young Sheikhs, who are being taught in the 
vernacular to fit them for the posts of Kadis and school- 
teachers. Their dress is a white turban wound round a 
red skull cap, long dark robes, with white or pale sleeves, 
fastened round the waist with a sash. Mr. Currie, 
the Principal of the Gordon College and Director of 
Education, says that their examination papers show an 
intelligence and promise of a kind that would be note- 
worthy in any country ; but “ whether they will, 
when they enter on their professional work, show them- 
selves proof against the evil, obscurantist, and fanatical 
doctrine which will assuredly from time to time be 
preached to them, remains to be seen.” There are a 
hundred and five students in this department, and 
thirty cadets in the military school, who are to receive 
commissions when they are ready. The Gordon College 
has now a secondary school, with a curriculum of four 
years, for the training of men fitted to enter the Govern- 
ment service in such minor posts as junior telegraphist, 
land measurer, or petty clerk. Mr. Currie, with grim 
humour, explains that the Gordon College is not like an 
Egyptian secondary school, “ an institution for the manu- 
facture of superfluous clerks — superfluous and therefore 
discontented,” because owing to the very rapid develop- 
ment of the Sudan he cannot supply one-twentieth of 
the demands that are made for such employees by the 
various Government departments. A more practical 
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question, he says, is whether the Sudanese boys that he 
is turning out, are reasonably efficient and honest. The 
inquiries he has made of the Director of Posts and Tele- 
graphs and the Director of Surveys have brought very 
favourable reports. The vast majority of the Gordon 
College students who have entered the Government 
service appear to be doing their work honestly and 
efficiently, says the cautious Mr. Currie. 

In the Engineering Department of the Secondary 
School his object is not to turn out an engineer, but a 
skilled overseer of the type found so useful by the 
Public Works Department in India. This is one of 
the hints he has taken from the Roorkce Engineering 
College in India. 

The Second, or Surveyor’s section, which has a 
course of two years, in addition to the knowledge of the 
elements of surveying, requires a sufficient knowledge 
of English “ to take instructions and write intelligible 
reports.” 

The magnificent “ Wellcome Research Laboratories” 
at the Gordon College, for conducting tropical ex]>cri- 
ments, were founded by the munificence of Mr. Henry S. 
Wellcome, of Burroughs and Wcilcome. He has just 
supplemented this munificence by providing a floating 
laboratory in the far south of the Sudan. 

The Gordon College appeared to me to be doing genuine 
work, though there was the humour in the situation of 
a College in the memory of Gordon being rigidly non- 
Christian. I am extremely tolerant in the matter of 
religion, but both in Egypt and the Sudan it seemed to 
me that a little too much consideration was shown to 
Mohammedanism, considering the active part taken by 
Islamists against the English Occupation. 

13* 
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There are now twenty primary Government schools 
in the Sudan and five higher primary schools, besides 
the Gordon College, which are situated at Omdurman, 
Haifa, Suakin, Wad Medani, the capital of the Blue Nile 
province, and Berber. There are instructional work- 
shops at Khartum, Kassala and Omdurman ; training 
colleges for teachers at Khartum, Omdurman, Suakin 
and Rufaa on the Blue Nile, where one hundred and 
seventy-four “ sons and relatives of the most influential 
or religious families of the Sudan,” young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-four, are having a five 
years’ course to fit them for the post of teachers in the 
vernacular schools or Kadis in the district courts. There 
is also a girls’ school at Rufaa, which has seventeen 
pupils. One hundred and seventy-seven boys were 
trained as fitters, smiths, carpenters and mechanics at 
Gordon College in 1907 ; and forty-one boys at Kassala 
and twenty-six at Omdurman are learning stone-cutting 
and building work. Altogether there were 2,643 
students receiving a Government education in 1907. 
Besides the Government schools, there are fifteen others, 
maintained wholly or partly by voluntary local rates. 
Mr. Currie, in his report to Sir Eldon Gorst, gives an 
interesting anecdote of the anxiety of quite young pupils 
for a more extended education. “ A holiday school has 
risen spontaneously into existence in Omdurman. Ait 
the primary schools of the department are closed for 
three months during the summer, in order that the staff 
may return for their leave to their homes in Egypt or 
Europe. During these holidays, in 1906, a boy, in the 
upper school of the Gordon College, aged about seven- 
teen, and spurred, no doubt, by poverty, opened a class 
in Omdurman, following the programme of the Depart- 
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ment ; it was attended by about twenty boys. In 1907, 
the same boy took into partnership three others, like 
himself in the upper school or training college, and for 
more than two months taught some seventy boys, 
divided into classes corresponding to those in the Govern- 
ment primary and vernacular schools, using the same 
text-books, working for the same hours, and extracting 
from their parents fees differentiated according to the 
school classes. This school was held in a private 
building, and its existence was only discovered 
accidentally through the rapid promotion of boys in 
the Omdurman school rendered possible through their 
extra work.” 

I went over several schools in the Sudan where the 
boys had learnt English more or less fluently. They 
did various lessons in English for my benefit, but rather 
in the parroty Egyptian way, as it seemed to me. I 
was much more struck with their knowledge of English 
than anything else. In that they had made genuine 
progress, and apparently they show considerable ability 
in subjects like surveying and engineering, for wliich 
there are classes at the Gordon College. One tiling 
was quite clear wherever you went — the genuine 
desire of the boys to learn. The Director of Education, 
who is an old Oxford Blue, and, I believe, a Scottish 
International Footballer, told me that the Sudanese 
boys wore as keen about their work as English boys arc 
about their sports. So that the stately edifice of the 
Gordon College, in the pleasant and appropriate style 
of architecture which has been evolved to suit the 
climate of the Sudan, rising high on the banks of the 
Blue Nile, is no empty form, but a type of the spirit of 
education which is a real force in this Tropical Utopia, 
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Even the animals share in the Utopia, as a study of 
the “ Preservation of Wild Animals Ordinance” shows.* 

»PART I. 

Class i. Animals and birds which may not be hunted, captuied, 01 killed — 
Giraffe, Rhmoceios, Wild Ass, Zebia, Ostiich, Shoe-bill (Balaeniceps), Ground Horn- 
bill (Bucoiax), and Secietaiy Bird (Seipenlarius), 

PART IL 

Cr.A&b 2. Animals and biids, a limited number of which may be captured 01 killed 
by the holder of an “A ” licence, and the numlier autlioii/ed of any one species — 
Mrs Guiy’s Water Buck (Cobus Maiia), i ; Elephant, 2 ; Eland (TauioLiagus), 2 ; Kudu 
(Stiepsiceios), 2; Hippopotamus, 4; Buffalo, 4; Roan Antelope (llippotiagus), 4 ; 
Oiyx Beisa, , Watei Buck (Col)us Dciassa), 4 ; Bush Buck (Tragelaphiis), 4 ; Reed 
Buck (Ceivicapra), 45 Jackson’s Ilaitebecst (Bubalis Jacksoni), 4, Toie llaitebeest 
(Bubalis Tora), 4 ; Oryx T.cucoiyx, 6; Addax, 6, White eaied Cob (Cobus Leucutis), 
6 ; and Addra Gazelle (Gazdla Ruficollis), 6. 

There is no limit to the numbci of hippopot.inu which may be captuied or killed 
South of Eashoda. 

PART III. 

Class 3. Animals and hiids, a limited numbei of which may be captuied or killed 
by the holder of an “ A ” 01 “ B ” licence, and the numhei aiithoiued of any species • — 
Ibex, 4 j Wild Sheep, 4 ; Pelicans, 2 ; Egrets, 2 ; Ileions, 2 ; Stoiks, 2 ; Maiabout, 
2 ; Spoon-bills, 2 ; Flamingoes, 2 ; Ibis, 2 ; Ciowned Crane, 6 ; Wart Hog, 12 ; Tange 
Bu'stard, 12 j Tiang, 12; othei Antelopes and Gazed ks nut befoic specified in this 
schedule (each species), 12. 

A licence-holder on a tiip of moie than tlucc monthb duration may shoot foiu mojc 
of each of these foi food in evciy additional month. 

Here lue some of the legul.itions about tbe issue of licences : 

“ No person othci than a native of the Sudan shall hunt, capture, or kill any animal 
or biid included in class 2, unless he is the holder of a licence ‘ A.’ 

No jicrson othci than a native of the Sudan shall hunt, ciqitLue, 01 kill any animal 
or biid included in clas^ 3, unless he is the lioldei of eithei a licence ‘ A ’ 01 of a licence 
‘B.’ 

No holder of a licence shall dming the curiency of one licence capUue or kill a 
greater number of animals or biids of any species included in class 2 or class 3 than 
the number specified in the first schedule heielo opposite to the name of such species, 

*‘The Governor-General may, at any time by notice in the Sudan Gazelte, alter the 
number of any species of animal or bird included in class 2 or in class 3 which may he 
captured or killed by the holder of a licence.” 

**A” and “B” licences cost a stranger and £$ respectively, though officers, 
officials and residents can get them for £$ and £x, if the Siidar approves. 

Shooting from steamers is forbidden altogether, except at those common enemies of 
mankind the lion, the leopard and the crocodile. Further, a huge extent of the 
country is reserved as a sanctuary in which no shooting whatever by strangers is 
permitted, and officers and officials can only ‘‘hunt, capture, or kill any wild animal or 
bird ” by a special endorsement of the Sudar on their licence. 
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The Government of the Sudan consists of a 
Governor-General in whom, speaking generally, all 
authority rests, except such as he delegates to his 
assistants. The Governor-General, who is always the 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, is assisted by a Financial 
Secretary, a Legal Secretary, a Civil Secretary ; by 
an Inspector-General — no less a personage than Slatin 
Pasha— and a number of heads of departments, most of 
whom are called Directors — the Directors of Surveys, 
Education, the Gordon College Laboratories, the Sudan 
Medical Department, Woods and Forests, Railways, 
Steamers and Boats, Posts and Telegraphs, Customs, 
Agriculture, Land and Works, with a Superintendent 
of Game Preservation, and a Principal Veterinary 
Officer. Besides which, the Eg5ptian Government 
keep an Inspector-General of Irrigation at Khartum 
and have their office for Slavery Repression represented. 
The Sudan is divided into thirteen provinces, and into 
First and Second Class Military Districts, which, it 
will be observed, almost coincide with the Provinces : 


PROVINCKS OK THE SUUAN. 


PROVINCE. 

(JAP l TAT . 

FIRST CLASS MflJTARY DISTRICTS. 

Bahr-el-Ghapal 

... Wau 

Bahr-el-Ghazal Distiict, Headquarters, Wau, 

Berber 

... KM lamer. 

Berber Distiict, Headtiuaiteis, Ki«T)amcr. 

Blue Nile ... 

... Wad Medani. 

Blue Nile Distiict (mchuling Seimar), Head- 
quarteib, W’ad Medani. 

Dongola 

... Mcrowe. 

Dongola District, Headqiiarlcis, Meiowe. 

Haifa 

... Haifa. 


Kassala 

... Kassala. 

Ka.ssala District, Uead<iuarters, Kassala, 

Khartum 

... Khartum, 

Khaitum Distiict, Hcad(piarlcis, Khartum, 

Kordofan 

... F.KObeid. 

Koulotan District, Hcadcpiarters, K1 tJbeid. 

Mongalla 

. , Mongalla. 

Upper Nile District, Headtiuarters, Kudok. 

Red Sea 

... Suakin. 


Seanar ... 

... Singa, 

... Kodok. 

SECOND CI.ASS WILI1ARY DISTRICTS. 

Upper Nile ... 

Atbara District, ITeadctuaUcrs, Atliara. 

White Nile ... 

... Ducim. 

Haifa District, Head<tuarters, Haifa. 


Motijjalla District! lleiidipuulvrs, Monj^aUa. 
Red Sea Dihlrict^ ileatkiiuutcr.s, Huakin. 
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The Revenue is derived from — Land Tax (including “Ushur”), Date Tax, 
Animal Tax, Royalties, Tribute from Nomad Tubes, Timber and Firewood, Miscel- 
laneous, Customs, Steamers and Boats, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, other Depart- 
ments and Services, Local Provincial Services. 

To show the kind of improvements which are going on all the time in the Sudan, 
I may quote the various amounts voted for Public Works in 190S out of the ^247,500 
leseive fund, leaving ;!f50,ooofor unfoieseen contingencies 


.4R 

Railway budges . . . .. •• . 25,000 

Public works ..... . . . 25,000 

Roads and communications .. 25,000 

Extension of electric light installation .. . . 13,100 

Cadastial Survey ... .. ... .. . • 18,300 

Tclcgiaph extensions 9,800 

Piecaulions against cholera and Imbonic ijlaguc ... . 10,000 

Anthiopological expedition ... . . . . ... LS^ 

V^aiious othei services and iec|unemenls ol tin* pi evinces 
and departments . . . 69,800 


Total .. .. 197,500 


There are 56 post and telegraph offices in the Su<l,in ; some of which aic almost in 
the hcait of Equatorial Ahica, and 4,422 miles of telegiaph lines Neaily 5,000,000 
postal packets were cairied in 1907, and 434,800 telegraph messages were sent, 70 per 
ceni. of which were m Aiabic. At piesent the Department loses rather over ;!f3,ooo a 
year in its operations, astonishingly little, considering that Bor, Mongalla and Gondo- 
koio, where the three most easily approached of the new post and telegiaph offices are, 
lie 1,011, l,ioi and 1,131 miles up the White Nile lespectively. 

Fashodaj the scene of Marchand’s expedition to rob 
the English of the fruits of the rcconqucst of the Sudan, 
whose theft was detected by papers captured after the 
victory of Omdurman, is itself four hundred and fifty- 
nine miles above Khartum and is now chiefly important 
to hippopotami, which may be shot in unlimited 
quantities south of Fashoda. 

In 1907 there was an increase of more than forty per 
cent, over 1906 in the area under cultivation, though the 
Nile was one of the lowest on record. The principal 
products of the Sudan are cotton, gum, ivory, and 
ostrich feathers. About twenty million pounds of gum 
were exported last year. 

The PubUc Healtli is a question of supreme import- 
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ance in a country like the Sudan, which has provinces 
situated in the unhealthy parts of the tropics. In the 
bad season it is difficult for anybody to escape fever 
in the enormous marshes in which the White Nile itself 
is almost lost as it enters the Sudan. It is so filled 
with a sud of vegetable matter, chiefly of the historical 
papyrus, many feet thick, that it is difficult to say which 
is choked river and which is swamped land. And this 
vegetable matter is, of course, supremely unhealthy. 
Deaths are very sudden and very frequent ; a terribly 
heavy projiurtion of the officers who are sent there 
for administration or in connection with the clearing 
out of the riv(;r arc victims to the climate : the mis- 
sionaries, wlio are allowed a free hand in these pagan 
districts, face tlie risks with a gallantry that is nothing 
short of devotion, and half of them perish at their posts. 

The Sudanese (jovernment does all it can to coj)C 
with this gigantic evil. It has a large staff of the Army 
Medical Corps constantly moving over the country. 
Then there are the Wellcome Research Laboratories, es- 
tablished in the (lordoii College tor the study of tropical 
bacteria, and a Wellcome floating laboratory in the far 
South. The Sudanese authorities have been astonishingly 
successful in combating malaria. Khartum, Haifa, and 
tliree other provinces are now entirely free from it owing 
to the destruction of the malarial mosquito, chiefly 
effected by treating the wells and all standing water with 
paraffin to destroy the larva;. Practically there are no 
mosquitoes in Khartum. The residents do not use mos- 
quito nets, which is significant. It would be hard to find 
a tropical city as healthy as Khartum. The dreaded 
Sleeping Sickness has so far been kept out of the Sudan. 
It will be noticed that no less than ten thousand pounds 
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out of a revenue of a million is to be spent this year on 
precautions against cholera and the bubonic plague. 

Archeology has been the reverse of neglected in 
the Tropical Utopia. Sir Reginald Wingate has given 
Dr. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, not only the 
permission, but the funds to explore some of the more 
notable monuments of the Sudan, such as the Pyramids 
of Meroe ; and Mr. Crowfoot, the Conservator of Anti- 
quities in the Sudan, considering the slender resources 
at his disposal, has done wonders. It should be re- 
membered that the whole course of the Nile for many 
miles above Assuan is bordered with ruined temples, 
some of great beauty. A temple near Wady Haifa has 
been roofed and enclosed : the village has been cleared 
out of the old Temple of Kumna. “ In the Dongola 
Province, Colonel Jackson has saved, by timely repairs, 
the few remaining columns in the temples near Gebel 
Barkal, the ancient Napata. Arrangements have also 
been made for the temporary protection of the Christian 
church at Old Dongola, which plays a large part in 
mediaeval Nubian history. In the Berber Province, 
one of the columns in the Temple of Massurat, which was 
in a dangerous condition, has been strengthened.” 

The year igo6 was fruitful in the discovery of 
Christian antiquities, and " A series of old Nubian 
papyri, written partly in Meroitic and partly in other 
known characters, is now in the hands of the Berlin 
savants. When the results of their studies are pub- 
lished, it may be expected that a good deal of light will 
be thrown upon the hitherto undecipherable inscriptions 
of the Sudan.” 

In 1905 a law was made with a view to preserving 
the antiquities of the Sudan and to preventing their 
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export from the country without the knowledge of 
the Government. 

With regard to mining, it has been known from 
very ancient times that there is gold in the Sudan; 
but the Government is not anxious for a premature 
development of this industry, because miners are apt 
to be enfants tcrrihles in a Utopia — especially where 
the miners arc white and the Utopians arc black. 

If there is a screw loose in the administration of the 
Sudan, it would seem to the uninitiated observer that it 
must be in the wholesale way in which people are 
divorced there, for Sheikh Mohammed Harun, the Grand 
Kadi, reports “ that the young Sheikhs supplied from 
the training college are doing extremely well as district 
Kadis, and it is now under consideration to provide 
clerks for the courts from the same source.” Among other 
information he records that “ twelve thousand three 
hundred and forty marriages and seven thousand six 
hundred and thirty-nine divorce certificates were issued 
in the course of the year.” Only two out of three 
people were divorced in Japan in the palmiest days of 
masculine irrespomsibility. 

Lest any one should imagine that because things go 
so smoothly in the Sudan the Sirdar has an easy task, 
I will describe, mostly in the words of Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
Report, the fate of the Bir Natron Expedition last year. 
Bir Natron is two hundred and eighty miles west of Don- 
gola, and a small garrison had to bcscntthei'e to prevent 
fighting between the various tribes who visit the Natron 
fields during the winter. An officer and forty non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Camel Corps, with 
two guides, took up their position there in the first week 
in March. 
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“ The party was fully equipped and rationed up 
to the 20th April. A convoy carrying further supplies 
left Dongola on the 12th March, and was due to reach 
Bir Natron on the 7th April, allowing the ample time of 
twenty-five days for the journey. This convoy lost its 
way m the desert, and was so much delayed that by the 
14th April it had only proceeded a short way beyond 
the wells of Abu Tabari, one hundred and ten miles from 
its destination. 

“Meanwhile the officer in command at Bir Natron, 
fearing to run short of supplies, and acting in ac- 
cordance with his instructions, evacuated the 
post on the loth April, and started to march on 
Dongola, fully expecting to meet the food convoy 
en rouU. The party carried enough supplies to take 
them to Abu Tabari, a five days' march, but on the 
fifth day they found themselves still in the waterless 
desert, and their remaining guide — the other having 
previously deserted — acknowledged that he had lost 
his way. Their supply of water ran out. The officer 
halted and sent out two scouting parties of four men 
each, north and south. The first of these came across 
the food convoy on the 15th April, and returned with 
guides and water to where the remainder of the detach- 
ment had been left. Here only eleven men, seven 
women, and a child were found, all in a very exhausted 
condition, and from them it was ascertained that a few 
hours previously the officer, with those who were strong 
enough to move, had proceeded southwards to look 
for water. The tracks of this main party had, how- 
ever, been obliterated by a heavy sand-storm, and all 
efforts to trace them were fruitless. 

“ News of the calamity reached Dongola on the 27th 
April. On the 28th search parties from the local Arab 
tribes were organized and sent out with offers of large 
rewards. Although they were handicapped by sand- 
storms and extreme heat, they succeeded in finding the 
dead bodies of the officer and one man and in rescuing 
alive the sergeant and three men of the southern scouting 
party. The latter had reached Abu Tabari, after 
terrible sufferings. To the courage and resource 
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displayed by tliis sergeant, be and his companions ovtc 
their lives.” 

The officer and half his men and oik; woman perished. 
But the post was rc-occupicd before the (md of the year. 

The rehabilitation of the Sudan is a work upon 
which the English can look with inrniite pride. It was 
devastated as hardly any country in history lias ever 
been devastated. Its vastni'ss, its ruined condition, 
its savage wilds made it a most formidable base for 
the great Mohammedan crusade wliich is to drive all 
the Christians out of North Africa, as well as lor th(‘ 
Mahdi’s conquest of Egyjit. But for the hnglish, ICgypi 
would have been swejit by tin' Mahdisls with lin; and 
sword. And if Mahdi .in had been trinm])hant, as- 
suredly the Mohammedans ol the Desert would have 
been so much nearer tiio fulfilment of their di'cam, 
though they could nev(;r have jirevailed against the 
English in Egypt or the Ih'eiK’h in Algiula in plants 
to which these two great Powm's could send forces by 
sea. Still the Sudan was a blood-stained wildi'.rness, 
and held by the most formidable army of savages the 
English have been called upon to meet in their long 
Colonial history, when I.,ord Kitchener set to work to 
reconquer it. He extinguished the conflagration of 
Mahdism wliich had destroyed the Sudan and threat- 
ened Egypt, and Sir Reginald Wingate stamped out 
the embers. 

The task of reconstruction might well have seemed 
hopeless, but it has succeeded beyond all precedent. 
He who goes to Khartum to-day at the end of a luxur- 
ious voyage up the Nile on Cook's magnificent steamers, 
or in the comfortable vessels of the Sudan Govern- 
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ment itself, is transported six hundred miles across the 
Desert Railway in a sleeping-car as good as he will find 
anywhere. And when he gets to the end of his journey, 
he will find a triple city of one hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, Khartum, Khartum North and 
Omdurman, where a Government of singular simplicity 
conducts without a hitch the business of thirteen pro- 
vinces covering an area nearly a quarter of the size 
of the United States, in which savages in all stages 
of primitiveness, some of them only just emerging from 
the cannibal stage, submit to order and engage in in- 
dustry. The English in ten years have raised the 
estimate of the Sudan revenue from eight thousand 
pounds to more than a million, and have converted 
a blood-drenched desert into a loyal and contented 
province. 

‘‘ Oh, Hubshec, cany your shoes m your hand and bow your head on your breast I 
This IS the message of Kitchcnci who did not break you in jest 
It was pcimitted to him to fulfil the long-appointed years ; 

Kcaching the end ordained of old over your dead Emirs. 

“ He stamped only before your walls, and the Tomb ye knew was dust : 

He gathered up under his armpits all the swords of youi trust : 

He set a guard on yoiu granaiies, securing the weak from the strong . 

He said: ‘ Go, work the waterwheels that were abolished so long.’ ” 

Rudyard KivuisiG—/\:zUke/icr's Sekoo/. 




,u. I'alacc at Kbattum 



THE TRAGEDY OF GORDON AT KHARTUM. 


It is impossible to go to Khartum without thinking 
of Gordon. Gordon is in the air there. The great 
white palace stands where Gordon fell ; the great red 
college of Unchristianity bears, rather ironically, his 
name. But, best of all, in the public gardens behind 
the palace, high over the plumes of palm and plantain, 
thrust into the merciless sunshine so typical of the mer- 
ciless desert races with whom he strove, is the statue 
of Gordon on his camel. This, a replica of the statue 
which stands outside the Headquarters of the Royal 
Engineers at Chatham, is one of the most impressive 
statues of modern times, and, seen at Khartum, it 
awakes extraordinary emotion in the breast of every- 
one who beholds it. The American riding along the 
sandy road beneath it feels, as instinctively as the 
Englishman, that he is in the presence of a hero, that 
this is poetry in bronze, that it was genius that thus 
transfigured the mortal semblance behind which lay 
one of the most heroic souls that ever looked God 
in the face. 

One can say this and yet believe as I do, that a 
Baden-Powell would have held Khartum triumphantly 
until it was relieved, just as I am convinced that a 
Roberts would have saved it, even as things were. 

' ' ' ' 207 
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But then in place of the Sudanese State of to-day — 
a Tropical Utopia — there would have been at best a 
state of affairs like there is in Somaliland, for the garri- 
sons having been withdrawn at vast expense, the 
country would have been abandoned to the Mahdi. 
It was only the martyrdom of Gordon which recalled 
Great Britain, sunk in the sloth of Government by 
Party, to a sense of duty. So long as we have Party 
Government, so long will England be a prey marked 
out for the first resolute invader. For both Parties are 
eaten up with the same fallacy, that the only way to 
win votes is by an elaborate system of hypocrisies. And 
our position in Egypt is the most elaborate of all the 
hypocrisies ever engendered by the attempt to make 
the utilitarian necessities of national life fit m with 
our national cant. Gordon and millions of murdered 
Sudanese were sacrificed by Mr. Gladstone on the altar 
of cant, just as the Conservatives sacrificed all the lives 
that were lost in the South African war on the altar of 
cant. Lord Cromer’s dictum on the reason of the fall 
of Khartum — “ in a word the Nile Expedition was sanc- 
tioned too late, and the reason why it was sanctioned too 
late was that Mr. Gladstone would not accept simple 
evidence of a plain fact which was patent to much less 
powerful intellects than his own ” — could be applied 
with equal force to Lord Salisbury’s neglect to prepare 
for the war which every sane person who read the news- 
papers saw coming up like a thunderstorm in South 
Africa. 

I need not here go into the events which led up to 
the despatch of Gordon to Khartum ; I see no advantage 
in discussing Lord Cromer’s scathing criticisms of Gor- 
don. At the point where Gordon comes naturally into 
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the present work, there is not much difference of opinion, 
among those who have studied the subject at all, as 
to Gordon’s merits and faults— his achievements and 
mistakes. My business is to show the ordinary person 
what he can realize of Gordon by going to Khartum. 
Before proceeding to describe the siege, one must point 
out the cardinal errors which led to the fall of the city, 
when the relieving force was, so to say, in sight. Gordon 
neglected elementary precautions of fortification and 
commissariat. 

With a commander like Baden-Powell to defend it, 
Khartum could never have been taken by the Mahdi. I 
do not understand the writers who speak of Khartum 
as a naturally indefensible place. 

If Khartum stood like Mafcking, with no river to 
guard its front for the whole enceinte except a distance 
of less than a mile ; if Khartum were being attacked by 
invaders like the Boers, armed with the latest weapons 
of precision and rusds in every device of modern war- 
fare, it might be true. But Khartum was being attacked 
by people who still relied on sword and spear more than 
the rifle, and the attack could only be on the strip of 
land less than a mile across, for Gordon had a fleet of 
steamers with complete command of the White and Blue 
Nile. No attack could come from the water. Khartum, 
it should be borne in mind, occupies the tongue between 
the Blue and White Nile. Gordon was content with 
the entrenchments of no great strength thrown up by 
de Coetlogon across the root of the tongue. He did 
nothing to improve them — he did not even see that they 
were kept in order — the final rush was made across a 
place where the inundation had damaged the earthworks 
and filled up the ditch. The attackers knew that the 

14 
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fortification was out of repair here — and a Baden- 
Powell would have known it and seen to it. 

This fortification could have been and should have 
been made much stronger, and mined approaches could 
have been used to great advantage against an enemy 
so simple in the ruses of modern warfare that several 
times they pulled up red flags attached to mines for 
the purpose of exciting their curiosity and fanatical 
spirit of destruction. 

Why, in the second place, did Gordon have no cita- 
del round his palace, no inner line of defence in the 
very case of the outworks being rushed ? If he had 
had a strong entrenchment round the land face of his 
palace he could have gone on defying any attacks the 
Mahdists could have made for another indefinite period 
when the outworks had been taken, for the short lines 
of defence could have been held by a very small force, 
and the concentration of the attack on such a limited 
point would have made it mere food for machine guns, 
with a mining area absolutely fatal for a dense pack of 
spearmen. At the same time the steamers could have 
lain along the river base ready to take the defenders 
off if fresh hordes poured in over the exploded mines, 
and with electric wires from the steamers the defenders, 
when they had retreated to their ships, could have made 
the capture of the citadel the deadliest blow of all to 
the Mahdists, because the whole of it could have been 
undermined and the mines exploded from the steamers 
at the psychological moment. This is what a Baden- 
Powell would have done. 

It did not need a rusB modern fortress commander 
to know that his duty to his soldiers when he under- 
took the defence of Khartum against the merciless hordes 
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of the Mahdi was to remove every non-combatant who 
was not needed to carry on the everyday life and 
machinery of the defence, i.e , the people concerned with 
feeding, and repairs, and so on. And it is not as if there 
had been any insuperable difficulty about it in the early 
days of the siege. Gordon had the command of the 
Nile and plenty of steamers. He could dump the non- 
combatants at any point which he thought best for their 
safety. The present Sirdar, who knows more about 
the Sudan than anyone living, has recorded it in 
his brilliant work upon Mahdism and the Egyptian 
Sudan, that it was the starvation of its soldiers that 
brought about the fall of Khartum. If Gordon had 
sent away the non-combatants and reserved his stores 
for his soldiers, he could have held out for an unlimited 
time, because every year when the Nile was high his 
steamers could have secured him an abundance of fresh 
supplies for the limited numbers of the garrison. 

It is certain that these are the reasons why Khartum 
fell. One may, therefore, pass at once to the contem- 
plation of the extraordinary fact that Gordon was so 
heroic and had such a genius for encouraging his own 
men and discouraging his enemies, that he almost suc- 
ceeded in his impossible task in spite of neglecting these 
elementary precautions. 

“Khartum,” declares the Sirdar, “was virtually in a 
state of siege from July, 1883.” “Colonel de Coetlogon, 
one of the officers of the luckless Hicks Pasha, who 
had been left in charge of the dep6t,” says the Sirdar, 
quoting Power, the English Consul in Khartum who 
was murdered with Colonel Stewart, “ drove a deep ditch 
and parapet one thousand five hundred and thirty 
yards long across the level space or plain left dry by 

14* 
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the subsidence of the river. But for him this broad 
avenue into the town would have been left open and 
unprotected.” And he adds that there is no doubt 
that Power was correct. 

The tongue of land between the two Niles on which 
Khartum stands, it should be explained, is of very- 
shrunken dimensions when the inundation is at its 
full. In November, 1883, there were only two thousand 
fighting-men in the city and only provisions for one 
month ; but on Boxing Day the defenders were re- 
inforced by the garrison withdrawn from Fashoda, 
which included one thousand three hundred regulars ; 
and a few smaller outposts came in directly after- 
wards. Gordon arrived at Khartum on the i8th of 
February, 1884, to use the words of the Sirdar — “ to 
loose the bonds of every system he had laboured 
to construct, to authorize the slave trade which he 
had fought so many battles to suppress, and, if it 
might be, to collect the scattered sheep and lead them 
home to their own pastures.” 

Zubeir could have done this far better than Gordon, 
and could also probably have stripped the Mahdi of 
his following ; but Lord Granville, whose one accomplish- 
ment was to humour the prejudices of his fellow country- 
men, could not stomach the employment of one convicted 
of slave-trading even when the object in hand was the 
restoration of the slave trade; so Zubeir, whom his old 
enemy Gordon himself picked out as the one man who 
could do what was required of him, was rejected by deaf 
and ignorant Downing Street. “ The natural ruler 
of the Sudan,” says the Sirdar, “ was Zubeir. If he 
were coming all would go well.” 

Gordon was from the outset in an impossible 
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position. The Sirdar in his ‘'Mahdism and the Egyp- 
tian Sudan ” speaks of “ the fatal Proclamation which 
gave the Sudan away,” and Lord Cromer gives an 
excerpt from Colonel Stewart’s Journal of February 
12th, 1884, about it. “ I was called up at five a.m. 
by General Gordon, who, having pondered deeply 
all night, had come to the decision of opening 
the Pandora box, and openly proclaiming the divorce 
of the Sudan from Egypt, and the forming of local 
militias, and the appointment of Sudan officials in every 
important i)ost. At 8 a.m., Hussein Pasha Khalifa 
and Mohammed Tahir, the judge of the Civil Court, a 
man we have every reason to believe is a bosom friend 
of the Mahdi, made their appearance. With their 
assistance, and after showing them the secret Firmans, 
which the General thought necessary to show them to 
allay their alarm at the overturning of the Khedive’s 
authority, a Pioclaniation was drawn up. This 
Proclamation appointed a committee or provisional 
government consisting of six of the most influential 
Notables of the Mudirich, and proclaimed that the 
Mudirieh was from henceforth independent of Cako, 
but subject to General Gordon as Governor-General 
and Commissioner of the British Government. The 
Proclamation was affixed to the gate, and caused a 
good deal of excitement ; so far as 1 am able to judge, 
the people appeared to approve of it.” 

The passage about the re-recognition of slavery in the 
Proclamation itself is as follows : “ My sinccrest desire 
is to adopt a course of action which shall lead to public 
tranquillity, and knowing your regret at the severe 
measures taken by the Government for the suppression 
of the slave traffic, and the seizure and punishment of all 
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concerned, according to the Convention and Decrees, I 
confer upon you these rights, that henceforth none shall 
interfere with your property ; whoever has slaves, shall 
have full right to their services, and full control over 
them. This Proclamation is a proof of my clemency 
towards you.” 

If the Sudan was to be abandoned as soon as the 
garrisons were withdrawn, it was obvious that the Mahdi 
would wreak his vengeance on all the tribes who had 
assisted in their withdrawal, and, without the assistance 
of the tribes, they could not be withdrawn. When 
Gordon saw that he could do nothing with the tribes he 
prepared for war, and, as a start, less than a month alter 
his arrival in Khartum, he risked a battle. His men 
ran away and were massacred, and the only survivors, 
the two commanding officers, had to be executed for 
treachery. The Bashi-Basouks refused to obey orders, 
and had to be disarmed. "One searches in vain,” 
says the Sirdar, “ for a single circumstance hopeful for 
Gordon.” 

Gordon had already, in a most picturesque document 
of immense length, been summoned to surrender and 
become a Mahdist. He replied in a letter of three lines : — 
" I have received the letters sent by your three mes- 
sengers, and I understand all their contents ; but I 
cannot have any more communication with you.” The 
Notables and townsmen with whom he held a council 
of war on the summons, voted unanimously in favour 
of resistance and trusting Gordon. They looked upon 
him as a sort of talisman, and never allowed him to 
leave the city alone for fear of his vanishing, and in 
making his faithless and mutinous soldiers serve him so 
long and so well he often had to refer to this vote. 
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Two months after Gordon’s arrival, the Mahdists 
persuaded Saleh Pasha, who was in command of El- 
Mek, twenty-two miles above Khartum on the White 
Nile, to surrender, by making him believe that Khartum 
had fallen. He had one thousand four hundred men 
and a steamer, and the town was the key of the 
White Nile, which is narrow here. Gordon suspected 
him of treachery. Abu Girgeh, who took such a pro- 
minent part in the siege of Khartum about this 
time, threw up the battery near enough de Coetlogon’s 
lines to throw projectiles into the town from his Krupp 
guns. 

The long- wished- for rise of the Nile began in June ; 
it rose rapidly in July, and in August all Khartum was 
submerged except the strip on the high bank of the 
Blue Nile on which the palace and the public buildings 
and the European settlement stand. 

The opportunity for striking a blow at the investing 
force and reprovisioning the city was obvious. With 
such a natural aid as this a Baden-Powcll would have 
held the city for any time against an investing force so 
ignorant of siege tactics. 

Gordon was a most untypical R.E. — a General in 
the Royal Engineers might have been expected to 
leave no stone unturned to make his fortifications secure. 
A capacity for commissariat would not have been so 
very strange in an R.E. Gordon was supremely careless 
about both. But when it came to delivering a blow, or 
to winning the hearts of Orientals and savages for 
desperate enterprises by his personal magnetism and 
martyr-spirit, his genius shone out. 

Towards the end of August he delivered a series of 
blows against the besiegers which, if ho had only 
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sent Stewart out with the force to steady it when the 
blow was struck, might have raised the siege, or at all 
events so crippled the besieging force that he could have 
held out till the English army arrived. 

At the end of August he sent his “ fighting Pasha,” 
Mohammed Ali,up the Blue Nile “ with a large and well- 
equipped force both by land and water.” Mohammed 
Ali won a great victory over the Emir Abd-cl-Kader 
at Gereif, in which he captured sixteen hundred rifles 
and innumerable swords and spears, and another victory 
shortly afterwards which cleared the whole triangle 
south of Khartum from Kalakala on the White Nile 
to Gereif on the Blue Nile. On tlie following day he 
won another brilliant victory over the Sheikh-el -Obeid 
at Halfaya, which is now called Khartum North. El- 
Obcid was utterly routed, and the river was cleared of 
the besiegers on both sides from Khartum as far north 
as Shendi, a station some way up the Desert Railway to 
Haifa. Fresh provisions of all sorts poured into the 
town, which went wild with joy, and prices sank to their 
normal level. Four days after this the want of a Briti.sh 
Commander to insist on the precautions of discipline 
proved fatal to Mohammed Ali and half his army. He 
had won another great victory at El-Eilafun, close to 
the ruins of Soba, which tourists visit from Khartum 
for its fanciful identification with the Sheba of the great 
Queen. The defeated Sheikhs retreated inland towards 
Om Dubban. Without waiting for reinforcements, which 
were headed too late by Stewart in person, Mohammed 
Ali let his tired and disordered men pursue in hopes of 
plunder. They lost their way in the darkness and the 
besiegers turned on them and annihilated them. Mo- 
hammed Ali, whom Gordon had made a General for his 
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successes^ cried (according to the Sirdar) : “ Refuse to 
yield an inch.”* “ He stood on Jus fur” as the expression 
is — that is, lie placed the sheepskin from his saddle on 
the ground and refused to move from the spot. “ Ho 
was cut down fighting, and with him eight hundred men, 
half of his force ; nine hundred and eighty Remington 
rifles were lost at the same time.” The steamer with 
the reinforcements brought back Faiagala Paslia, his 
second in command, whom he had left entrenched on 
the river with a small force, as Stewart would have en- 
trenched the whole force if he had been with him. After 
this defeat Clordon sent a despatch to Berber in which 
he saitl that the situation in Khartum was, humanly 
speaking, impossible, and immediately after the defeat 
he carried out his intention of sending a steamer down 
on the flood to Cairo. The French Consul volunteered 
to go in charge, but Gordon thought th.'it a British 
military man would speak with more effect to the 
military authorities in Cairo, so ho sent Stewart, though 
it was difficult to persuade him to leave his Chief in 
danger. With him went Power, the British Consul. 
The Abhass, which carried them, was escorted by armed 
steamers past Shendi and Berber, towing four boats 
in case of accident, and they were near Abu Hamed 
before any disaster happened. The Arabs refrained from 
offering battle because they knew that the steersman 
was a traitor and intended to wreck them if opportunity 
offered. If Stewart had been an American instead of 
an Englishman they might have been disappointed, 
for an American would have suspected treachery from 

* Mohjittimed Ali deserves a statue in Khartum. It would not only Ije a statue to a 
hero, but, since he was lighting against the Malidi, a monmnent to show ihal the 
cmiragc the Moluuninedan Sudanese is the courage of the fearless, and not of the 
fanatic. 
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everybody and would never have consented to cutting 
the boats adrift till the steamer was safe at Assuan. 
Stewart allowed them to be cut adrift as they neared 
Abu Hamed. Not so very long after that, he noticed 
large numbers of natives hurrying along the banks at 
both sides. Perhaps the cutting adrift of the boats had 
itself been the signal ; perhaps there was another ; but 
at all events the treacherous steersman had allowed the 
Mahdists to know that Gordon’s envoys were deprived 
of all means of escape and that he now meant to carry 
out his bargain and wreck the steamer, which he did. 
Stewart and his party landed at a village apparently 
friendly, though it was armed, and allowed themselves 
to be lured into a house and murdered. There seems 
little doubt that Stewart lost his life and deprived 
Gordon of one of his few remaining chances by, one can 
call it, carelessness or credulity akin to his Chief’s remiss- 
ness about fortification and commissariat. Fatuity is 
the explanation of most British disasters. It is thus 
that men brave to excess have often been defeated by 
cowards, and in this instance they were not fighting 
cowards, but warriors of inspired and fanatical courage 
without any notion of honour or truthfulness. All 
through that autumn steamers were running the gauntlet 
between Khartum and Shendi and Metemmeh. They 
were at Metemmeh in January for the last time, and 
saw large numbers of Arabs on their way to Abu Klca, 
where they were defeated by the other Stewart at the 
loss of his own life and that of his infinitely valuable 
second in command, Colonel Burnaby, who was killed 
when the square was for a short time penetrated by 
the Dervish attack. It speaks volumes about the low 
state into which Mr. Gladstone had allowed our army 
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to fall that there should have been serving as infantry, 
in the force sent across the Desert of the Sudan to 
relieve Khartum, soldiers of our Household Cavalry, 
highly trained for the specific purpose of aiding the 
police in guarding the Sovereign in London from mobs. 
Lord Dundonald, the future reliever of Ladysmith, was 
in the square at Abu Klea as a Life Guards subaltern. 
Colonel Burnaby was in the Royal Horse Guards. 

It seems as if Providence intended Khartum to fall 
as a lesson to stiffen the English nation into a sense of 
their national duties. For that fatal assegai which 
struck Burnaby in the throat left Sir Charles Wilson in 
command, a scientific literary man, but woefully wanting 
in the qualities which Burnaby possessed to such an 
eminent degree. Burnaby would have seen that the 
one thing to do was for him and the merest handful of 
English to got to Khartum somehow and restore the 
morale. If Wilson and the twenty Englishmen, and the 
hundred or so of Sudanese he had with him on the 
steamers, had got to Khartum before that fatal dawn 
of the 26th of January and shown themselves, the 
Mahdist army would have carried out its intention of 
melting away. Only a single Emir stiffened it into 
standing its ground and delivering an attack before it 
raised the siege. Wilson, who had no greatness in his 
soul, held back. 

On the 17th of January, 1885, the British re- 
lieving force won a groat victory over the Arabs at Abu 
Klea. Though they were exhausted and their leaders 
kiUed or wounded, they fought their way to the Nile, 
where, on the 19th, they won another victory at Nur 
Angara. They struck the river at Gubat, two miles 
south of Metemmch, which was only weakly held. 
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At Gubat Wilson showed his hopeless incapacity for 
the comraand which had devolved upon him. “ On 
the 2ist,” says the Sirdar, “ they met Gordon’s 
steamers. These four steamers, armed to the teeth and 
well-provisioned, had held their own upon the Nile for 
a hundred and twelve days. The engines were in lair 
order. The steersmen knew every inch of the river.” 
What did Wilson do ? Spent three days in overhauling 
the steamers and removing the Egyptians whom Gordon 
had stipulated should not return to Khartum, and in 
making a reconnaissance towards Metemmch. And when 
he did let the steamers start on the 24th, he only 
proceeded slowly and cautiously towards Khartum. 
This at a time when every moment was precious ! 
One wonders what Lord Charles Bercslord, who was on 
board one of the steamers, thought of him. They 
arrived at Khartum two days after the city had fallen, 
but if they had put the small relieving force on board 
directly they arrived, and dashed up as Burnaby or 
Beresford would have dashed up, at full speed, they 
would have been there a day or two before the city fell, 
and the moral effect would have been there long before 
them. One can only think once more of the mills of 
God. 

The story of the fall of Khartum is best told by the 
great man who has resuscitated the Sudan in such a 
miraculous way — the present Sirdar. In his ” History 
of Mahdism ” he gives three accounts of it, one written 
by a merchant captured in the city, another from the 
records of the relieving expedition, another from the 
statements of the besiegers, who are many of them 
serving under him now. It is most interesting for us 
here to follow the narrative of Bordeini Bey, the rich 
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Khartum merchant, who “ willingly gave up his large 
stores of grain to Gordon for the supply of the garri- 
son,” and was carried as a prisoner to Omdurman. When 
Khartum fell, the Arabs who took him prisoner drove 
him before them naked, but he soon got into the favour 
of the Mahdi by the good offices of his niece, whom the 
Mahdi chose as one of his wives. Bordeini’s narrative, 
translated by the Sirdar, is wonderfully graphic. He tells 
us of the despair and distress and tears of the inhabi- 
tants when the news of the annihilation of Mohammed 
Ali Pasha and his force was brought to them ; how 
Gordon, seeing them in such distress, wept too (the first 
and last time lie ever saw Gordon Pasha in tears), but 
recovered himself and tried to strengthen and calm 
them by all the means in his power, appointing special 
men for the purpose. On the very next day, says 
Bordeiui, the Mahdi sent Abderrahman Wad-en-Nejumi 
with a hundred thousand men to Karakala to recall all 
the tribes in the towns and deserts cast and west to hurry 
to the siege of Khartum immediately on pain of con- 
fiscation of all their property. He tells us of the numbers 
who came and of the Hood of projectiles from guns, 
rockets and rifles which they poured on the city from all 
sides. In the face of such a fire the sorties were almost 
fruitless. In his account we get some wonderful por- 
traiture of Gordon : 

“ In .spite of all this danger by which he was sur- 
rounded, Gordon Pasha had no fear. I remember one 
night some of the principal men in Khartum came to 
my house and begged me to ask Gordon Pasha not to 
light up the rooms of the palace, as they offered a good 
mark for the enemy’s bullets. When I mentioned this 
to Gordon Pasha he was very angry, saying, ‘ Wlio has 
said Gordon was ever afraid ? ’ A few evenings after- 
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wards I was with <irordon in the palace, and as the 
rooms were still lighted up, I suggested that he should 
put boxes full of sand in front of the windows to stop 
the bullets. Gordon Pasha was then more enraged than 
ever. He called up the guard, and gave them orders to 
shoot me if I moved ; he then brought a very large 
lantern which would hold twenty-four candles. He and 
I then put the candles into the sockets, placed the lan- 
tern on the table in front of the window, lit the candles, 
and then we sat down at the table. The Pasha then 
said, ‘ When God was portioning out fear to all the 
people in the world, at last it came to my turn, and 
there was no fear left to give me ; go, tell all the people 
in Khartum that Gordon fears nothing, for God has 
created him without fear.” 

He tells us how the Mahdi sent Gordon a suit of 
dammur, the cloth of the Sudan, with a letter demand- 
ing that he should give up Khartum. Gordon kicked 
the suit aside with his foot and sent a reply that there 
could be no communication between them except by 
arms. He tells us that the rebels then drew nearer, 
and putting guns in a place called Hillet Hamed, fired 
on the citadel (whatever he means by that), the palace, 
and on the town itself. Then we get another bit of 
Gordon portraiture : 

“ In order to keep them off, Gordon Pasha made 
the soldiers fire from the top of the saraya, and he 
sometimes used to take mines with him, and go down 
in a boat, and bury the mines in a place to which the 
rebels used often to come, and he used to attaphi to 
them red flags. The rebels coming to seize the flagsk, 
the mines used to explode and kill them ah. This 
stratagem was at last discovered, and had to be dis- 
continued. The enemy also made a fort at Kbojali, 
in which they placed a gun and used to fire at the 
sataya. Sometimes the shots hit it, and sometimes they 
fell short in the river. 
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“ When all the corn I had was finished, for 1 ha<l sold 
it all to (jordon Pasha, he ordered a ct;rtain fjiiautity of 
corn to be (listrihut(‘d ainon^^ tlu; ])oor from tlie com- 
missariat, and sometimes he ordcTed a thousand, some- 
times two thousand, ardebs '[an nrd(‘b cqnals three 
bushels) of the commissariat corn to be sold to the in- 
habitants for paper money. lh‘ <K-casionalIy ordei'cd 
parties of soldi(Ts and civilians to search the town and 
briiip all th(' corn they found to the commissariat.” 

(hndnrman held out till the middle of November. 
The communication between Omdurman and Kinirtum 
having been cut off on November iiith, 1884, Gordon 
sent a larger force and ilirei; stc^ainers to niiecc the 
j.'arrison. 'I'liere was a fuiious i)aUle, and oiu^ of Gor- 
flon’s steamers was striwk ])y a she!! and sunk. Th(; 
rc'bels maintained tluir position and pul up forts to 
slu.il Omdurman and Khartum, and wal<iiposts 011 the 
Omdurman bank to tin* on tlu; steamers. Gordon 
retorted with forts ami watebposts on the Khartum 
hank and a fort on 'i'uti Island, wliich is op])osite 
Khartum on the otluir sidt; of tlu; .Itiue Nile. A furious 
cannonade was kept up for fifty-four days. On the 
fifty-fourth, b'aragala Pasha, who connnandod in Om- 
durman, signalled that his provisions and ammunition 
were exhausted. Gordon sent two steamers laden with 
ammunition and provisions to relieve him, but in the 
preceding night one of the soldiers in the Omdurman 
garrison deserted, and the rebels, knowing that the 
steamers were coming, sent a force which checked them, 
while the main body attacked and repelled the sortie 
made from Omdurman to create a diversion for the re- 
lieving force. Faragala then held a council of war to 
capitulation, and the matter was referred to 
who advised them to surrtjndcr on the 5th of 
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January. The Mahdi sent a coat of dammur to Fara- 
gala and promised to spare the lives and property of 
the garrison. Faragala then surrendered. The Mahdi 
then took possession of all that was in the fort, and the 
soldiers, both Sudanese and Egyptian, became prisoners. 

“ Khartum then fell into a dangerous state. Tlie 
rebels surrounded it from all sides, and cut off all sup- 
plies. The crops on the island of Tuti were sown and 
reaped under the fire of the forts, and then stored in the 
commissariat. They produced altogether about two 
hundred ardebs of corn, and each ardeb was bought by 
Gordon Pasha for twelve pounds. This corn was dis- 
tributed among the soldiers, and when it and all the 
biscuits were finished, Gordon Pasha ordered me and 
the Greek Consul and two adjutant-majors and forty 
soldiers to search the town through and through for 
corn, and store all we found in the commissariat. We 
found a little corn in some of the merchants’ stores, and 
some we found buried under the ground, and we took 
it all to the commissariat. Every corn-owner was given 
a receipt for the corn taken from him. We used to 
search daily for about three hours, until we were certain 
that there was nothing left in the possession of any of 
the inhabitants. But soon all that had been collected 
in the commissariat was finished, and then the in- 
habitants and the soldiers had to eat dogs, donkeys, 
skins of animals, gum and palm fibre, and famine pre- 
vailed. The soldier's stood on the fortifications like 
pieces of wood. The civilians were even worse off. 
Many died of hunger, and corpses filled the streets ; no 
one even had energy to bury them. Gordon Pasha 
then ordered four guard.s, one guard for each quarter of 
the town, to bury the dead. But even these could not 
carry out the duty, so he issued an order that anyone 
who bulled a corpse should receive a reward of two 
dollars ; but even this proved of no avail. The soldiers 
suffered terribly for want of food ; some of them 
deserted and joined the rebels. Gordon then held a 
meeting, of which I was a member, to consider some plan 
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of alleviating the disti'ess, and it was tnianimously decided 
that all the cattle in the town and in the fields should 
be collected for the troops. The party who had to carry 
out this order were myself ; the Mudir, Ahmed Hey Ali 
Jalleh; Nicolo Lcontides, the Greek Consul; Ibrahim 
Bey Fauzi ; Fathallah jehami, of the transport ; and 
Nicola Bey, the medical ins|jecLor-geucra] of tlie 
Sudan . 

“ We gathered together all the rattle found in tlui 
city, slew them and diiitributefl them amongst the 
soldiers; that is to sa}', a meat ration was issued to 
the soldiers once ovciy tliree days ; about twenty-eight 
cattle in all were killed.” 

In the middle of January a inajoi" of Baslii-Husouks 
and others deserted, and from them the enemy learnt 
the state of Khartum and the wi'akness of tin* soldiers 
from starvation. Just before this Gordon, seGng the 
miserable state the inhabitants were in, did what all 
military aulhojiti(‘s agrees he should ha\'e done at the 
beginning— placed a sti'amer a.nd boat at tin* flisposal of 
the inhabitants so that ail who whshed might cross over 
and join the enemy. “ Fve.ry flay hundreds and (>von 
thousands used to go,” says l>oi-<l(hu. 

From this ])oiiit forwards tht‘ whole of Borth'ini’s 
narrative hee.fnnes of superlative interest. On the 2oth 
of January, 1885, he tells us the rebels fired a salute 
of one Imndreil and one guns their signal for having 
won a victory; but the inhabitants did not believe that 
they could liave beaten the iinglish, and Gordon had 
seen through his telescupe crowds of wonu'ii wailing, 
so that he knew it must be a stratagem. 'J'his was con- 
firmed by a woman of the Shaggich trib(‘, who achnl as 
a spy for Gordon, crossing over in the night in a small 
boat from Khartum to Omdurman to talk wdtli the 
rebels. She brouglit news of the English victory at 

15 
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Abu Klea. Then Gordon summoned a council, to which 
he sent his chief clerk to say that he had information 
that the English were approaching, and would be at 
Half ay a (Khartum North) in two or three days ; that 
he did not expect the English would enter Khartum ; 
that they would moor off the palace, and that as they 
would be commanded by an officer of much higher rank 
than Gordon himself, Gordon would be summoned on 
board to see the English Commander-in-Chicf. He 
ordered all officers to put on their full uniform upon the 
approach of the steamers. His secretary was told to 
announce that, if the English, instead of entering 
Khartum, attempted to take him back with them, 
that “ the garrison and people of Khartum might rest 
perfectly satisfied that he would not leave them, but 
would stay and die with his soldiers.” 

Bordeini declares that he thought Gordon only said 
this to encourage them, but that they had no doubt that 
the English were coming and were all greatly pleased. 

“ We then became full of hope,” writes Bordeini, 
“ daily expecting the arrival of the English ; but as day 
by day passed, and we neither saw or heard anything of 
them, we began again to despair. Gordon Pasha used 
to say every day, ‘ They must come to-morrow ’ ; but 
they never came, and we began to think that they must 
have been defeated by the rebels aftesr all. Wo all 
became heartbroken, and concluded that no army was 
coming to relieve Khartum. If a steamer had come 
and we had known the truth, and that help was so near, 
we should have taken fresh courage, as we all knew we 
should be badly treated by tfie rebels if we fell into their 
hands, and we had heard how they had treated those 
whom they had captured at El-Obeid. Besides, Gordon 
Pasha had promised officers, soldiers and civilians great 
rewards if we held out till relief came. So we had every 
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inducement to hold out till desj^air sei;;ed upon us. Bui 
up to the end Gordon Pasha used e\'cry stratagem to 
keep up hope. About the 23rd, when we were all 
m despair, a rumour was spread through the lown that 
a spy had arrived with letters. Ahmt'd Itff. Bedawi 
received a letter from IMustafa Pasha Yawor from Don- 
gola, enclosing some money ; a inerchant hnind a piece 
of newspaper lying on the road, in which it was said that 
the strength of the Ifnglidi forc(‘ was filtc‘cn thousand 
This news stirred up .some hope*, but 1 knew nitciwaids 
that this was only a plan of Gordon’s, and thal he him- 
.self had had the letters written, the money eiirlosed, 
and the paper jiruded.” 

Some time before this Gordon had had all the ammu- 
nition removed from th(‘ arsenal maga/me and jilac.ed 
in the Catholic churcli, a strong sfom; building near the 
palace, betwi'cn which he. meant to lay a train of slow- 
match, so that the Arabs should not become the. ])oss(*ssors 
of such huge supplies if the city fell. P,u( the city fell 
before the train was ready. He also jirovisioned a 
small steamer and anrhon'd her cl<jse to the palace walls 
to enable a chosen few to inaki; lh<‘ir e.scape if the city 
fell, but Bonloiui thinks that Gordon would never have 
gone liimself, but only have secured the escape of as 
many of the ]n-iiicipal jieople as he could, for he had 
some time previously declared in council that he would 
never surrentler, and em])hasizcd lus word by stamping 
his foot violently on the ground. The engineer of the 
steamer was warned to be ready to get up steam at a 
given signal -all these arrangemeuts were kept secret 
from everyone except tlie Greeks, and their Consul, 
whom he had enrolled as a bodyguard, and who would 
be certain to keep the secret, as their lives depciuksd 
on it; the Austrian Consul, Bordeini himself, and a 
few others whom Gordon felt he could trust. Gordon 

15* 
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did all in his power, says Bordeini, to keep up hope. 
About a week before the fall he issued a decree that every 
day’s delay in the fall would count as a year in pay and 
service, but when three days passed after the last council 
and there were no signs of the English, they all began to 
despair again. And the people and soldiers began to lose 
faith in Gordon’s promises: they were so terribly weak 
from famine. 

On Sunday morning, the 25th of January, Gordon, 
who always watched the enemy’s movements from the 
top of the palace, noticed a considerable movement to 
the south, as if the Arabs were massing at Karakala. 
He sent word to all who had attended the previous 
council and a few others, and told them that he had 
noticed much movement in the enemy’s lines, and be- 
lieved that an attack was imminent. He ordered every 
male in the town from the age of eight to the old men 
to hne the fortifications, and force was to be used to all 
who disobeyed. The secretary appealed to them in 
Gordon’s name to make a determined stand for twenty - 
four hours, for in twenty-four hours he was certain that 
the English would be there, and if they were not, he 
would then give the commandant free leave to open the 
gates and let everyone out to join the rebels. As 
Giriagis Bey, the secretary, had nothing more to say, 
Bordeini asked to be allowed to see Gordon. 

" I found him sitting on a divan ; and as I came in 
he pulled off his tarboosh (fez), and flung it from him, 
saying, ‘ What more can I say ; I have nothing more to 
say, the people will no longer believe me. I have told 
them over and over again that help would be here, but 
it has never come, and now they must see I toll them lies. 
If this, my last promise, fails, I can do nothing more. 
Go and collect all the people you can on the lines and 
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make a good stand. Now leave me to smoko these 
cigarettes (there were two full boxcis of cigarettes on the 
table). I could sec he was in despair, and he sjiokc in 
a tone I had never heard bo lore. I knew then that lie 
had been too agitated to address Hie meeting, and thought 
the sight ol his despair would dishearten us. All the 
anxiety he had undergone had gradually turinMl his liair 
to a snowy white. I left lain, and this was Uh* last time 
I saw him alive ” 

Bordcini tells ns how he went ;r.vay and called out 
all the men and lin<;d th(‘ l<)rlirica1i<»ns. j'roin him we 
learn that the garrison did not e\per( to h<‘ attacked at 
the point where the .storming - jiarty made their en- 
trance, for though the parai>et was broken down, {h(“ 
ground was soft and thi,* ditch was lull of uel nmd ; but 
it seems an c.xtraordinary thing that Hordon, who was 
a Royal hnghu;cr, shoukl nol ha\'e seen to the repair of 
this parapet in a lineof delence only lilfeen Inindn'd and 
thirty yards long, lie must ha\’e known that deter- 
mined and fanatical men lik(' the Baggara. would IHI the 
mud uj) witli their dead bodies if they had not brought 
any of the very simple appliances necessary for gelling 
over it. As a matiin- of fact, they did bring beds, and 
faggots and bundkis of straw, which acte;d tidinirably. 
It was exiiected that the attack would lake placid jctwooii 
the l^uri and Mcissahuiiich (late, not far from where the 
old prison stands now, And the strongest part of the 
garrison was [lostcd th(:re. Bordcini ovcrlutard tlie men 
moaning, “ 'fhe 1‘asha has d<;ceivcd us at hist, and 
yet we have listened to him and believed all lie said for 
almost a yi^ar of siege.” And he records that (lordon 
often had said to him : "If only a couple of English 
soldiers of the advancing force could be paraded about 
the streets of Khartum, I should not fear the enemy’s 
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attack.” But he adds : “ It was not to be — it was a 
gloomy day, that last day in Khartum ; hundreds lay 
dead and dying in the streets of starvation, and there 
were none to bury them.” 

Gordon sat up till midnight that night writing and 
then lay down to sleep. He was awakened betwet'ii 
two and three a.m. Perhaps instinct told him that 
something was wrong ; perhaps he heard the wild war 
cries of the Arabs in his sleep. 

It was at the unrepaired gap in the fortification that 
the rebels entered. The guards, tired out with starva- 
tion, lying listlessly at their posts, hardly able to move 
their swollen legs, did not notice that the enemy were 
so much as approaching, till twenty minutes before the 
attack was delivered. Suddenly they heard the tramp 
of feet ; then the alarm was sounded ; but it was not 
until the sentries hred that the bulk of the guards 
started up, to be cut down by the Arabs swarming over 
the ditch and the parapet with fierce war cries. Thin'c 
was no resistance ; the men could hardly stand and were 
four or five yards apart. Once within the lines, the 
Mahdists took the rest of the defenders in the rear. 

At two places only was there anything like a fight. 
Mohammed Bey Ibrahim, who was in charge of the 
Messalamieh Gate, formed a square with his soldiers and 
fought doggedly on till ho and all his men were killed. 
Bakhit Betraki, the commandant of Buri, and liis men 
also fought on till all were kilkid. 

Farag Pasha, who was in command of the whole 
line, has been accused of having opened the gates to 
the Mahdists. Bordeini thinks that he was not a traitor, 
but only tried to escajie. When the attack began he 
rode down the lines to encourage a resistance all along 
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the line. Ho .soon saw its im]'jossi'bility, and when on 
his arrieal at the Mossalainieh (late he saw that the 
Mahdists were aheady insidi' and " up ” the Imc, 

he threw a civilian’s c(xit o\'c‘r unifonn and ordered 
th(i sentry to open th(‘ lMe^salalnIeh (rate, so that he 
might make his escape. The sirntyv, uho was a Sudnne.se 
soldier, said, “ I will not disobey ('jordrrn Pasha’s orders 
— and I do not take oidi'r.s frenn 3 'ou in c'i\’iliau’s clothes.” 
Farag ent him down, and <')pcuing the gate, esra])ed. 
Hut HorcU'im says that the town Iwid aln-ady fallen, so 
the opening of the gale was oi no iniporlanee, And tlu' 
.Sirdar, tlu' best judge, says. ‘‘()| lieaehery there was 
none. Only th(‘ cruel river lilleil the ditch w'ith nmd 
and ebbt'd away. 1 lu‘ lace was fairly run. Help w'asal 
hand, only one short hundred miles away but htingi-r 
and despair decided the issue.” 

The rebels, iiaving luslital the town, made for the 
palacm Oordon, wdum he w'as aroused by th<‘ noise, 
W'eiit on the loof of the [Kilaee in his sh'eping clothes. 
He had a gun tlu're and with it kept up a hoi iin- for 
an hour. Hordeini says (hat he sent word to the. st<.‘am<T 
to get up sl(>am, but that the engdnci'r was not theng 
having Ixam too frightened to leave his house. At 
dawn Oordoii could see (hat the towm was full of Mahdists’ 
banners. Soon there w-ere thousands of them round the 
palace, but he could not d<iprcss tlu^ giui sullicicntly to 
bear on them, 'i'hey made no attempt to enter at first ; 
even the.se barbarians knew that the a])])roach ought 
to have been miued. Meanwhile (iordon went from tlui 
roof to his bedroom to put on bis uniform a white one ; 
he carried his sword undrawn and a revolver in his right 
hand, which he did not mean to fire, aiul “ sleppt'd out 
into the passage in front of the entrance to the oH'k'.c, 
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and just at the head of the staircase.” What follows 
I must give in Bordeini’s own words, because his version 
of the event is the most generally accepted. 


“ During this interval, four men more brave than 
the rest iorced their way into the palace, and once in, 
were followed by hundreds of others ; of these latter, 
the majority rushed up the stairs to the roof, where, 
after a short resistance, the palace guard, servants 
and cavasses were all killed ; while the lour men — Taha 
Shahin, a Dongolawi, whose father was formerly in my 
service ; Ibrahim Abu Shanab, servant oi George 
Angeletto ; Hamad Wad Ahmed Jar en Nebbi, Hassani ; 
and a fourth, also a Dongolawi, servant to Fathallah 
Jehami — followed by a crowd of others, knowing 
Gordon Pasha’s room, rushed towards it. Taha Shahin 
was the first to encounter Gordon beside the door of 
the divan, apparently waiting for the Arabs, and stand- 
ing with a calm and dignified manner, his left hand resting 
on the hilt of his sword. Shahin, dashing forward with 
the curse, ' Mala’ oun el yom yomek ’ (0 cursed one, your 
time is come !) plunged his spear into his body. Gordon, 
it is said, made a gesture of scorn with his right hand, 
and turned his back, where he received another spear 
wound, which caused him to fall forward, and was 
most likely his mortal wound. The other three men, 
closely following Shahin, then rushed in, and, cutting at 
the prostrate body with their swords, must have killed 
him in a few seconds. His death occurred ju.st before 
sunrise. He made no resistance, and did not fire a shot 
from his revolver. Froiii all I know I am convinced 
that he never intended to surrender. I should say that 
he must have intended to use his revolver only if he saw 
it was the intention of the Arabs to take him prisoner 
alive ; but he saw such crowds rushing on him with 
swords and spears, and there being no important emirs 
with them, he must have known that they did not 
intend to spare him, and that was most likely what he 
wanted ; besides, if he had fired, it could only have 
delayed his death for a few moments ; the wild fana- 
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tical Arabs would uover ha\’e bcciii chccicod by a few' 
shots fioni a uwolvi;!’. 

“ (kirdon I'asha’s head wa'i inmiediately cut off, and 
sent to tile lllahdi al ()indiinuan, while his body w'as 
dra,"^(‘d dow'iislairs and lelt exjjosed for a time in the 
garden, where many Arab.'^ ('ame to j)liing(; their sjjears 
into It.” 

So died (lordon, line a death as any man in his- 
tory W'ith no lU'ed to envy X(ds<jn dv'ing al the /.eiiitli 
of vdctory. ilis <iealh was :l glory to ifngland. lleing 
d(‘ad, he was a prophet in liis degeiiei'ah' country. His 
linest (‘pilaph w;is wrdteii !)y the man who has \'entun‘d 
to critiei/c; iiini most slron.gl}', th(' gn-al pro-Gonstil oi 
jfgypl : “If any consolation can Ix' ol'l'entd to tliose 
w'ho slrove, l)ut strove in vain, to save him, it is to bi^ 
found in th(' fact that it may Ixt said of (ieneral (lordoti, 
pierhaps nna-e tlian of any man, tliat lie wa.^ jdix o/yjiiir- 
tunitalc. nioriiH.” 

As to the tradition tiiat I, he Mtdidi had givim orders 
for (lordou’s life to he spanxi, iionleini says that lie had 
his aei'onnt from the four men wiio killed Gordon ; 
and tltat not only did lh(‘ Mahdi forgivtt them for dis- 
obeying orchTs, but they were still living among the 
“ansar” at Omdurman when lie made his escape from 
that city. He says lliat he saw' (lordou’s head exposttd 
in Omdurman, stuck in Iht; forks of a tree, and that all 
who passe<l threw stones at it, the first to throw a stone 
being the Mamfir of jiolicc at Ifl-Obtnd, whom (lordon 
had dismissed for misconduct, and the Mahdi had made 
the commander of his artillery. Tlic Mahdists mas- 
sacred and looted in Khartum for six hours, until the 
Mahdi gave them orders to desist. 

So perished Charles GtovgQ Gordon. The character 
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of Gordon has passed beyond the range of discussion — 
he is of the demi-gods — the only white man of modern 
times whom all would place in the lower heaven. 

Of his life in Khartum before the devils of starvation 
and instant peril were let loose from hell, a book may yet 
be made by some Bordeini telling his simple tale. I 
cannot close this chapter without saying a lew words 
upon the remains of Gordon which are to be found in 
Khartum to-day. First, must one repeat the epitaph of 
Sir Christopher Wren in the vast cathedral with which 
he dignified London : “ Si monume-nlum requiris, cir- 
cumspice.” 

Of the works of his hand little remains exce])t the 
fast vanishing earthworks, over which tin; battle raged 
when Khartum fell, and an old steamer or two as frail 
as a ferry-boat, but which fought desperately through 
a long war ; and a rose-tree planted by his hands in the 
palace gardens which the fanatics failed to kill. 

But one can see the spot where he fell, which is in- 
cluded in the present palace ; the stately monument 
rising high into the fierce African air, and here a college, 
there an hotel bearing his name. And the palace, which 
he never inhabited — of which not one stone was laid till 
the city lost by his death had been reconquered by his 
fellow-countrymen — the great white palace which pre- 
sents such a stately front to the Blue Nile, is itself a 
monument by never-delayed negation. For no one 
ever asks which is the palace who is not told in the same 
breath that this was not Gordon’s palace. But in it 
sits Gordon’s avenger. For Sir Reginald Wingate, the 
Sirdar of Egypt and Governor-General of the Sudan, 
not only was Intelligence Officer in the crowning battle 
between the city of Omdurman and the hills of Kcrreri, 
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where .Maluli'^iii wic^ ‘-hailereii in jiiecis Ity the lal(‘- 
arrn'iii!.; hal tiUidU-, oi Ihtelaial, iait it was he, siijircmely 
iutt'lligeiil an<! "Wilt In -.ink'.*, vJio <'aught the eluhi\'e 
Khalifa, the wiIt-D’-tlii -wi-^|i of .-,0 in:iny irionihs, on the 
licld of Oindehrekat , and m otic .-^horl hran sh;w him and 
all his eniii;. tlie whole liroodof Mahds.'.in -as one heats 
ih<‘ life out oi a s’iper and iier usimg. 

'I he Klialila was a wie-.nl^ hlondtlm.-ty, diwastating 
tj'rani. .MmanhiN’s line 'SiMny of (,'hatles 1., that no- 
thing in al! his life heiaiiie him like the leaving of it, is 
not less time of the Khalifa \hdu!lah-e!-Taashi. h'or 
when lu‘ heard the iSritidi Inigles .-.inind the la'll trumpet 
to his einpii’e, ln' pielerusl to part hoin hfe rather than 
liberty. lie him.-'elf came out into ihe open to launch 
the l)rave>t ol all (he brave men, whom the ilritisli h:LV<‘ 
nud in ba,(11e, on the mvineible foe. And when the 
Dervish alttirk w:ts erumpled up by the ^ueI■(•ilt‘^s tire, 
h(* and lii,-; sons, a.iul the .Malidi's son, and al! his emirs, 
(‘.vrept the eniity Dsinaii Dig.ita, spread out (heir sheep- 
skins jind sjit down eaimly to die an extimple tis line as 
any in history of the faftdisiic intrepidity of Islitm, 

In .a photograph hakim by the Sirdar after his victoiy 
and ri'produeed in Mr. John V\'ard’s “Our Sudan,'* one 
eau see the Khtilifii and his generals, and his and the 
Malidi’s sons, lying as they diial, side by side, and in 
another the rolx* wont by lh(‘ Khalifa with a bloodstain 
over the heart. 

Kitchener’s lirsl tliought after the capture of Ont- 
duniiau was honiage. to (lordon. On the 4th of Seji- 
tembcT, 1B98, h(? entered Khartum at Ibci head of his 
army anti hoisted tlie British and Ivgyptiau flags and 
had a memorial service read by chuphiins ICnglish, 
Scotcli and Irish, Churcli of Kngland, Bresbyttirian and 
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Roman Catholic, on the spot where Gordon fell. The 
place was pointed out by one of Gordon’s old guards, 
who was with his master when he fell, and was so badly 
wounded that he was left for dead. The foreign 
attaches took part in the ceremony — a notable figure 
among them being the German Count Von Tiedcmann, 
in the superb uniform of the Kaiser’s While Cuirassiers. 
The wrecked walls of Gordon’s palace made an im- 
pressive background ; and as the strains of “ God Save 
the Queen ” rose from the military bands, and the 
minute guns thundered from the gunboat commanded 
by Gordon’s nephew, there were few dry eyes in an 
assemblage fresh from the lake of blood shed on the field 
of Omdurman. " The English will come,” Gordon, the 
man who never lied, had said, and this was a sign that 
the English had come to stay. 





KilAk'n^M: Tine CAl'ITAL OF I'HK Y()UN(i 
MKX’S COfNTkV. 

To go lo Kliartnin is (<» renow one’s ycniili, (iVerything 
about it is so young ami sf) eager. Tln're, on the banks 
of the beautiful Him; Nik', uml on tin; site of the spot 
when: less than (luailer of a eeiitniy ago Gordon mot 
his political niariyrdoin, an linglish city has sprung 
up with broad roads and fair gardens, which is ruled 
by the best young blood in the lCm}>ire. Khartum is 
the capital of the Y'oung Men’s oountry-“-of the Tropical 
Utopia. It is odd to think that a province which 
stretches most of the way from the Tropic of Gancer 
to the Equator shotihl bo among the best ruled parts 
of the world. But it is so. Rather less than a year 
before the present Sirdar, Sir R(!ginald Wingate, had, 
with his brilliant victory at Omdebrekat (fought on 
November 24th, 1899), annihilated the Khalifa and his 
army, and his power and all his works, it was determined 
to create the Sudan into an administration on its 
present basis* — which is, roughly speaking, that the 
country should be under the joint flags of Great Britain 
and Egypt, but that nobody in Egypt should interfere 
yolih it except the representative of Great Britain. 

'Ttw.ty lietermining Iho poUrieal nuuim of the Sudan wim .signed by Lwd 
twfww Ww Bgyptfan Minteler fot Foreign Affairs t»n Jan. 19, 1899. 
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The Sirdar j or Coramaiider-in-Chief of the EgyjiLian 
Army — who is always an Englishman — is the Governor- 
General of the Sudan. His proclamations are its laws ; 
he can vary them at his pleasure, which, under the 
present wise and humane ruler, has come to mean that 
the ordinances are varied as the necessities of the com- 
munity dictate. In carrying on his administration 
he is assisted by men who can best be described as tlie 
youthful flower of the British Army, for the compel ition 
for these well-paid and responsible posts is so g^^at 
that the Sudan gets the very pick of the army. They 
do their work with such keenness and sucli a sense of 
duty, as well as with such ability, that the only one 
of them all who is troubled with complaints is about 
the ablest — Colonel Bernard — for he is the head of the 
finances of the Sudan, and receives appheatious for 
four times as much money as he has to spend. The 
Sudan, thanks to his ability, is run on incredibly 
economical lines. 

But enough of politics. Khartum, the city, extends 
for a few miles along the tongue of land between the 
Blue and the White Nile, and on the Blue Nile front 
the Governor-General and the principal officials have 
their residences. On opposite sides of the Government 
buildings, which consist chiefly of the War Office and 
the Post Office, the whole of the front is edged with 
beautiful avenues of palms and lebbek (acacias), and 
the lofty bank is for a considerable way proteidcd by 
embankments like the Thames. For their houses the 
officials have evolved a style of building admirably 
suited to the tropical heat, with broad arcades below 
built of the dark red local brick, and broad verandahs 
above. They all have their names and rank or occupa- 
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tion written on their gates^ c.g., “ Licut(‘nant-ColoneI 
Bernard, Financial Secretary, etc.” The most charming 
house and garden of them all belongs to a holy man, 
who was in possession. Instead ol turning him out, 
the Sudan Goveinment very astutely built him a house 
with a beautiful arcade, which, wlu thor you see it ht 
up at night or besieged with flowers by day, is one of 
the most charming features oJ that tiopacal [laradise — 
the Blue Nile promenade ot Khartum. '!'lie.-,e gardens 
arc gay with the bright yellow' parkinscjuia, and with 
oleander and poiusettia, and tin* wlioh‘ (own is lull of 
noble palm trees. 

Visitors to Khartum naturally turn their eyes first 
to the great w'hite ])alaee of the (lovei noi-tleneral, w’lnch 
has a fine .sjiace in Ironl ol it Its long lines of aivudes, 
rising in three (h'l's, have a stalely ellect. fine 
enters it through the door on the noith side into a 
hall commanded by machine guns, jilaced tlieie lathi'i* 
as trophies than niiiitary jirecautions. 'fhis Ic'ads into 
a cross-hall, long and dark, hung with Siuhanesc 
weapons — the most sai'ri'd spol in Khartum for an 
Englishman, .since a tablet in tlu' south-west corner marks 
the spot w'hcrc Gordon fell on that fatal morning. It 
is about a yard long by half a yard deep, and bears 
the plain inscription : “ ('harles George Gordon. Died 
26th January, 1885.” I remember an entry in the 
" will ” paragraphs of the Ulmirated London News, 
quite pathetically simple : “ The will of Major-General 
Chaides George Gordon, R.E., who died at Khartum, 
Upper Egypt, 20lh January, 1885, etc.” No rcKreiice 
was made to his greatness or his tragedy. lie might 
have been an ordinary Major-General dying at Southsca, 
when the sands of a long life had run out, and not a 
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man who had seemed like a god in the eyes of savages 
from the Yang-tse-Kiang to the Blue Nile. 

Instantly after that you find yourself in the beauti- 
ful garden full of shady trees and tropical flowers, 
where the hospitable Sirdar and his wife give their 
parties. You are sure of fine weather in Khartum. 
There is a spot in that garden redolent of the memory 
of Gordon, where a rose tree grows, planted by Gordon’s 
own hands. The Mahdi cut it down when he devastated 
the garden, but it sprang up again from the roots and 
now is affectionately tended by a Sudanese servant 
of the palace, who was there in Gordon’s time. The 
Sirdar’s garden-parties are the social events of Khartum. 
The one at which we were present had quite an interest- 
ing assemblage, ranging from the gentle and grey- 
bearded recluse. Father Ohrwalder, the Austrian 
missionary who was so long a captive of the Mahdi, 
and whose journal, so familiar to English readers, the 
Sirdar himself translated, to the Duchess of ^Aosta, 
whose husband, but for the birth of the baby heir to the 
Crown, might have been King of Italy, and whose 
brother should have been King of France. The Heads 
of Departments, the shrewd men who help the Sirdar 
to administer the Sudan so smoothly, were, of course, 
all there, and a sprinkling of British peers on their way 
to escape from civilization up the Blue or White Nile, 
whose sporting kit made the lawn in front of the “ Grand 
Hotel ” look like a canal wharf. There was an arch- 
deacon of the Church of England, who acts as a sort of 
informal chaplain to the forces at Khartum, and an 
Austrian missionary bishop, who is not allowed the 
luxury of conversions except in the pagan provinces 
of the south, where his operations are paralyzed by the 
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fact that his religion docs not allow polygamy, in a 
country where investments take the form of wives to 
do agricultural work. But the real feature of the 
garden-party was the calibre of the captains. The 
Sirdar has picked exceptional men lor his subordinates, 
in whom the best martial type of the Bntisli Army is 
combined with intelligence and tact-- -he recognized 
the value of personality in dealing with a primitive race. 
I was also rather astonished at the number of well- 
dressed young married women; for witliout a special 
dispensation, the officers of the Sudan are expected 
to be as celibate as Templars and Hosjntallers until 
they have shaken the dust of the .Sudan fnnn off their 
feet. 1 was also very much suri>rise(l at tln' excellence 
of the military band- of black .Sudanese- --for the bands 
of the Egyjitian regiments at ('.airo make the (rcisha 
and the Mikado sound like rtiul Japanese music; 
but the Sirdar told me that tin; Sudanese liavo an 
excellent car for music. Even a military band can be 
taught to play by car. 

There were some splendid groups of palm trei’s, many 
of them belonging to Gordon’s time, and lovely stretches 
of turf in the garden, and a pergola of palms. The 
visitors came in anything but carriages — we had one 
of the two carriages of Khartum — some in launches, 
some in rikshas, mostly on donkeys. The great ad- 
vantage of the fleece saddles of the Khartum donkeys 
is that if the fleeces arc clean, women can ride on them 
in any dress — they go to balls on them — if thidr balance 
is good enough to u.se a donkey saddle like an arm- 
chair. 

The centre of attraction was the bahuiniceps rex — - 
the shoe-bill, a sort of pelican -hcachid crane which 

i6 
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swallowed a whole bucketful of fish. This bird is as 
rare as it is remarkable ; there are hardly any specimens 
in captivity. 

In the palace there is a church open to the whole 
community, in which the Sirdar takes a great interest. 
When one goes to service there on Sunday morning 
and finds himself surrounded by a score or two of 
brilliant British officers, and quite a spi inkling of well- 
dressed Englishwomen, it is difficult not to contrast it 
with the neglect and death of Gordon less than a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Behind the palace there are some beautiful public 
gardens, in the centre of which is the romantic statue 
of Gordon seated on a camel. Here are the fairest 
trees and flowers in Khartum, and here the two principal 
roads intersect. Not far away is the line of poor earth- 
works razed by the Mahdi, after Gordon had held them 
so stoutly ; and out in the desert beyond that are the 
cantonments where contingents of twenty Sudanese 
tribes are encamped in lines, for what purpose I could 
not discover, except to give pleasure to tourists. This 
they undoubtedly do. It is a great privilege to visit 
them living under their own conditions ; the fierce 
Baggara Arabs, who were the backbone of the Mahdi’s 
army ; the Jaalin, who were the special objects of his 
wrath ; the tall Shilluks and Dinkas ; the cannibal 
Nyara-Nyams and others. Some of the tribes were 
living in one-storied mud terraces, others in beehive- 
shaped huts thatched with straw. The women are 
immensely proud of their huts, having doors and locks, 
and they always lock the doors when they go out, 
though there would not seem to bo much to steal. We 
were disapj^ointed in not seeing the men, for some of 
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the famous Baggara of the Mahdi’s aim}? and the swords- 
men of Darfur arc still li^'ing in these cantonments. 
But they were all away working. How^ever, even the 
Baggara women are hcrce-looking. Many of them were 
hanging about the wells ; in this plain between the two 
Niles you can get water anj’where by digging for it 
not more than fifteen feet. 

While we were photographing here, two cxcelk nt 
subjects presented thcm.selves- — a swarm of white fjgurc.s 
with jet black faces and limbs rclunnng from a Sheikh’s 
funeral, and a very line jirocession hearled by banneis, 
and musicians blowing horns and beating cymbals, 
and dancers almost naked, ri'ininding one of King 
David’s triumphal processions ni the Bible. These were 
the iiilgrims going to Mecca — such a show of nearly 
naked jieople, 

I was then new to the Kingdom of the Kliedivc, and, 
mindful of the fanatical objection the 'runisian Arabs 
have to being photugra plied, had concealed niyst'lf behind 
a post with the sun in the right position for jihotograph- 
ing the proci'ssion . But when it came uj), the crowd 
accompanying the musicians and dancers and banner- 
bearers fell back of their own accord and [lolitciy 
motioned me forward to take unobstructed photographs. 

'I'he market of Khartum is even more picturesque 
and barbaric than the cantonnu'nts. The houses in 
it are made of matting, and the beds are mostly kept out- 
side of them — these beds, called angatibs, are exactly 
of the old Egyptian pattern found in the Tombs of 
the Kings — ornamental four-legged frames, a foot and 
a half high, covered with basket-work. Their owners 
were using them. The market consisted chiclly of heaps 
of dried grass, grain, cucumbers and dates. There were 

16* 
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streams of donke3^s, and a man who wanted to build 
a mud-brick house was making his bricks out of the soil 
of the road, mixed with water. They are allowed 
to do this if their operations make the road more level. 
There were a few stalls for the sale of old bottles, as there 
are in any native market in the world. The calabash 
stalls, where they sold flasks and drinkmg-cups made of 
decorated gourds, were the most picturesque things in 
the market, except the little children, who were in- 
variably dressed in nothing but an amulet and whose 
little stomachs were often as distended as the crops of 
baby thrushes in a good worm season. They were 
delightful little creatures, with wonderfully graceful 
bodies and limbs, and skin that shone like a gun- 
metal watch. They had mobile features and bright, 
intelligent eyes — they were the most fascinating infants 
I have seen since I left Japan. The naked laundry 
men, who were cooking the wash in cauldrons under 
leaf shelters, were their chief rivals, but there was 
nothing that the most catholic-minded curio-hunter could 
buy m the native market of Khartum. The market of 
Omdurman is better in this respect, though for Central 
African life, the market of Khartum runs it close. 

On the other side of the market is the mosque, winch 
has two charming decorated minarets, a very hand- 
some stone building outside, where all the world can 
see it, but with its piers inside merely built of Khartum 
brick, because only the worshippers will see them, and 
they are not so i-esthetically particular. It is built on 
the model of the older mosques in Cairo, round a large 
court with a liwdn of piers five deep. The Mahdi's 
famous mosque at Omdurman was a mere enclosure. 
The chief consideration is the accommodation of an 
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enormous crowd, and this mosque is one of the largest 
in Africa. It was erected by the British authorities 
at a cost of eight thousand pounds to show tlie Moham- 
medans that no attempt would be made to undermine 
their religion. This is not the only precaution of this 
kind, for Friday — the Mohammedan Sabbath — not 
Sunday, is the weekly holiday at all the Government 
offices in the Sudan, and the great Gordon Coll* ge is 
practically devoted to Mohaminedaiis, though its regula- 
tions arc unsectarian, and the i>upils can have lehgious 
instruction of any kind they desire. One of tlu' ('hief 
uses of the Goixlon ('ollege is to eduratc judges or Kadis 
for the Mohammedan redigious courts, which an‘ at 
present served by Kadis brought from Kg>'pt at great 
cost. The youths for this training an' si'lecteil from the 
sons of Sheikhs, and they are taught in Arabic. At 
])resent, all the inhabitants id' Khartum who do not 
come within tlie terms of the endowmc'nl, ari' allowed 
to send their childn'U to the colh'gi* at a very small cost. 
It has an admirable stafl and a])paratus under that 
distinguished educationalist, Mr. James Gurrie. 

Khartum is viay well off for amusements; it has 
its golf club on the. Khartum side, aiul its polo club on 
the Omdurinan side— Ixdh natural sand counses. It 
has tennis courts in the. palace gaiakuis and elsewhere ; 
good reaches for sailing ; big game shooting within 
reasonable distance ; and weekly dunces, during the 
season, at the “Grand iJoicl.’’ Us shops are not 
numerous, but it has an admirable linglisli pharmacy, 
kept by a doctor (Dr. Morhig) who formerly held a 
commission in the Egyptian Army, to whom all 
strangers go for information and advice, as well as 
for medicines and the development of their photo- 
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graphs. He protects them from being cheated, and 
tells them where to go and how to go everywhere. 
There are also large general stores kept by Greeks, 
where one can buy everything at not very elevated 
prices ; but there are only two carriages, and though 
there are half a dozen rikshas, there are no natives 
who will condescend to draw them. The universal 
vehicle in Khartum is the donkey — and the Khartum 
ass is excellent. It is true that his saddle is in the 
nature of a surprise to Europeans, for it is a large 
structure covered with a gay fleece, whicli both ladies 
and gentlemen are expected to ride, though it has no 
pummels for the former or stirrups for the latter. This 
is the public ass ; but most residents have a private 
ass, often a beautiful animal, beautifully kept, attended 
by a pretty donkey-boy, in a charming dress. It is odd 
to see an officer in full uniform, or his mess kit, riding 
on a donkey, especially if he is using a native saddk; ; 
but it is quite a pretty feature of a ball to see the gay 
young officers, when it is all over, leaping on their 
donkeys and galloping off. 

The hotel at Khartum has a beautiful situation on 
the Blue Nile, with a charming garden and verandah, 
and it is clean ; but it is far too dear for the accommoda- 
tion and food it gives. Thomas Cook and Son have an 
office in it, and are wonderfully enterjjrising ; they 
have a fine light-draught steamer, which transports 
tourists to and from the railway and carries the mails, 
and takes tourists on excursions U]> the Blue Nile, 
and over to Omdurman and the battlefield at Kerrcri. 
Cook’s agent also sells tickets and carries on the usual 
banking and forwarding business— -a great convenience 
at a place hke Khartum. 
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The furniture of the hotel is of rather a Spartan 
order, and I have been in pensions where the food was 
a good deal better and more liberal. But the rooms are 
airy and well designed for the climate, and the broad 
verandah on the first floor is absolutely dclighthil, with 
its views up and down the Blue Nile. I loved this 
balcony at all hours of the day, for from tuie side of 
it, in the small hours after midnight, I could see the 
Southern (iross flaming low down on the horizon, and 
when the sun rose the Arab gardoneis used to spread 
their mats and ]n'ay, standing and prone, with dignilied 
and earnest gestures. Strange tropical birds flew about 
the heavy-scented flowering trees which lined the front 
along the bank of the livcr, and at night the ^vatchman 
sjiread his angarib under the lebbek by the gale ol the 
compound. The rikshas, with their shafts renting 
on the sand, brought back a note of Japan, just inside 
the gate; and outside was a sciaic' of nevi'r-endiug 
interest, for this is one. of the favonrih* landing- stag(!S, 
so there arc always white ligures streaming up and down 
the steep bank, or sitting under the trees like dogs. 
And then' was a sakiya just outside driven by a little 
humped ox, which all day lojig sang its song of 
Alexander has ears, Alexander has cars, Alexander 
has (^ars, Alexander has . . . .” sakiyas groan for 
grease, and once upon a time a rich English Liberal 
M.P., bursting to set tlu; world right, had this sakiya 
greased at his own expense. The next day the owner 
arrived, livid with rage, because the sakiya wasn’t 
making a noise. “ How am I to know,” he asked, 
“ that the boy has not gone to sleep ? ” h'or each of 
these sakiyas, drawn by a camel or an ox, has a boy 
sitting on the beam to see that the animal docs not stop 
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unless it is required to, and the boy himself would stop 
instanter if it were not that the cessation of the sakiya’s 
groan, which sounds so like “ Alexander has ears,” 
would betray him to his master. Other things besides 
walls have ears. 

Khartum is dominated by kerosene tins. Half the 
beautiful white figures which stream down the bank in 
front of the hotel spoil the effect by carrying a kerosene 
tin on their heads to fetch water — so far as I could 
make out this was the only abuse which has escaped 
the Sirdar’s attention. 

That Blue Nile front of Khartum was most im- 
pressive. From the old Dervish fort at one cud, which 
marks the limit of the inundation, and at high Nile 
is washed by the White Nile as well as the Blue, to the 
Gordon College, a distance of a couple of miles or so, 
it is one succession of shady avenues, rich gardens, 
luxurious villas and noble public buildings. As I have 
said above, a good deal of it is stone-faced like the 
Thames Embankment, though the original mud banks 
are now supposed to be more durable. The first night 
we were there we went for a walk under the star-lit 
tropical sky. The fine sand of the road was like velvet 
to the feet; the soaring palm trees made groups of 
magical beauty in the moonlight ; lights and sounds of 
revelry streamed out from the dahabeahs moored along 
the bank ; the sandbanks of the island opposite looked 
as white as marble ; the air was perfumed by the 
blossoming trees ; the crickets were fluting gaily ; 
silent white figures were crouching in the sand or 
flitting through the shadows; and a felookah full of 
laughing and flirting Europeans, and gay with Japanese 
lanterns, was drifting down the stream. Hadrian, in 
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his Villa at Tivoli, could have achieved no fairer scene. 
The climax was for a walk in the Zoo, which is 

also on the front, at midnight. In Khartum the Zoo 
is always 0 {>en, and there is no charge. It is true that 
it does not contain many animals, being more renowned 
for its flowers and trees, but it had the animals necessary 
for tny purpose. 1 had aJway.s been told that lions 
and l{'<jpards wen^ very iiercc and active at night. I 
went to see. Only tin; liont^ss and the leopard were in 
vi(^w. The lioness was lying dcjwn, too self-satisfied 
to move, ami the ](;o{)ar(l was rubbing its sides against 
tlu^ bars of its rage as a small boy runs a stick along 
the ]Xirk iaiHng> in London, ns a sign that it wanted to 
jilay. The Aftican Zoo leopard is scildoin .so unsociable 
as they make out. Ail the lime. I was at Khartum I 
ne.vi'r one<! lieard thi' lions or the leojiards roaring at 
night, though I was generally out at midnight, because the 
nights weie, so absolutely ex(jtiisile---so soft, so fragrant, 
so Inininous. At the other end of the front, near the 
(jordon Tollege, an; tlm lexcellent .Sudan (flub, a boon 
that cannot be exagg<.>raled in such a place, and .Slatin 
Pasha's house, a bungalow in a line garden, and the 
hospital - a model (islahlish incut. The old prison was 
not very far from tlunn, a large establishment, sur- 
rounded by a double muti wall. 

Mud does not at first glance a])pcar a very sub- 
stantia! material for prison walls. But all the bad 
prisoners wear very heavy irons, and as they are allowed 
to work in the street, the prison does not need to be 
so very inclusive. The Sudanese seem rather to like 
being in prison than otherwise : an air of extreme good- 
humour pervaded the whole establishment wlnm I went 
over it, except among the sentries, who were waked 
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from a refreshing sleep by the commandant. One old 
man — a Mahdist prophet — had the liberty of going 
in and out as he pleased, but he never wanted to go out- 
side. Various useful trades were taught and practised. 
The most interesting thing in the prison was the library 
of thumb-prints, which were all indexed, not only by 
names, but by characteristics. I should have said 
finger-prints : for prints are taken of all the fingers of 
both hands, and they have genera and species like 
plants or animals. The prisoners are much in request 
as servants when they leave the gaol, for as the 
Governor observed : “ They are the only people who 
have been taught to work. No one has any object in 
working when a little dhurra feeds them and a little 
mud houses them ; so very lew of them have ever tried 
work, till they went to prison, and Sudanese prisoners 
are not like other prisoners : they are generally only 
people who have hit somebody hard on the head.” 

Between the prison and the cantonments of the 
tribes is all that is left of Gordon’s entrenchments, so 
filled up and rounded off that they might be abandoned 
bunkers of the neighbouring golf course. I took a 
kodak of them, and nothing came out but the little 
white flags which attested the piety of a poor Mo- 
hammedan who had been buried in the sand beside 
them. 

Khartum was designed by Nature for a great me- 
tropolis, standing as it does at the junction of the Blue 
and White Niles. From Khartum to the sea a stern- 
wheel steamer can have a free run of one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven miles, and from Khar- 
tum to Gondokoro it can run up the White Nile for 
another one thousand one hundred and thirty-one miles 
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— inorii than tfirtx' thousand tuihjs in all. It can only 
go uj) the Blue; Nile for a trilling four hundred or live 
hundred miles. But one netal only run fifty or sixty 
miles up the Blue Nile to get one’s lirst glimpse of 
crocodiles and hippopotami, and the monkeys which 
the natives catch hy the homely expedient of taking a 
jar of the sjiirit tlusy nialie, and drinking a little in 
sight of tlu! monkeys, and then leaving it behind 
them. Two yc'ars ago a ]>air of hijipopotami came 
down below the junction of the two rivers and dis- 
ported thcmselv<'s awlule, io the great delight of the 
tourist, but to tli<^ dismay of llu' e.ultivator, for one 
hippo will (h'stroy two or thnu^ acres of the crops in 
a night. 

The Blue Nile is far mon^ interesting to the sight- 
seer as v'cll as the sportsman than the Whitt* Niltt. And 
though the Whitt; Nilt* is tht; navigable stream, it is the 
Blue. Niltt flown which the ilootl comes which fertilizes 
all Egyjit : it is fed hy the country of the groat rains 
up Abyssinia way. Blue is a misnomer: the Arabic 
word which is translated Uuc- really signifies " dark,” 
and is applied by tlie natives to its waters to express 
the dark-red colour which thty exhibit at llood-time. 
Sportsmen mostly go U}) the IMue Nile to Roseires as 
their jumping-ofi point. Gondokoro is the jumping- 
off point for the little-explored ])rovinccs of Darfur 
and Bahr-el-Ghazai : but they arc very unhealthy and 
not very safe, h'or some miles above Khartum the 
banks of the White Nile arc low and uninteresting— 
oho secs nothing but cultivation and a few birds Hke 
ibfees, But the Blue Nile continues picturesque. Its 
high and studded with ruins of forts and 
''vilUgies''' /destroyed by the Mahdi, and with the in- 
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numerable brick-kilns in which they produce the dark 
red bricks of Khartum. A little way up on the west 
bankj near the pretty little rest-house used bj^ the 
officers when they are shooting gazelle, are the ruins 
of the basilica of Soba, which enthusiasts have identified 
with the Sheba of the great queen who visited vSolomon. 
The ruins are not very extensive and are rather like 
the smaller ruins of the churches of Roman Carthage. 
For a good deal of the journey bcdiveen Khartum and 
Soba the river is like a beautiful lake. 

The ubiquitous Thomas Cook has organized after- 
noon excursions up the Blue Nile for eight shillings a 
head in one of the big ferry steamers which plies between 
Khartum and Khartum North, and afternoon tea is 
served on board; it seemed almost grotesciue to have 
such civilizements on the Blue Nile. 

There is even an ice factory on the Khartum bank. 
It was a relief to turn from this to the pelican-haunted 
shoals, and the Soba rest-house with its two low towers 
and a zareba of thorns. And a finer touch still was 
a naked Sudanese who had cut a load of logs higluir up 
the stream and was sailing down on them serciuily 
without oar or pole or sail, secure in the knowledge 
of the point where the current would wash him ashore 
to sell his firewood -after which he would walk back 
two hundred miles with two shillings in whatever 
apology he had for a pocket. 

The meeting of the.wateis takes place a little below 
the old fort marked Mukram in the map of the siege 
given in the Sirdar’s book on Mahdism. The view here 
towards sunset is extremely beautiful. Nowhere in 
Khartum, the City of Palms, are the palms finer than 
near the fort. The steep bank of the Blue Nile is so 
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well shaded here that you may see the women all day 
long laundrying in the edge of the Nile as the women 
of the Latin races laundry on a river’s brim from Nor- 
mandy to the old Norman Kingdom of Sicily. And 
here at sunset or sunrise you see the men, ebony statues, 
ducking their unwilhng donkeys and camels. Donkej^s 
hate this indignity and protest vigorously by throwing 
back their heads, whilst the camel shows his usual 
contempt in putting up with it. The buffalo needs no 
taking to water ; he wallows in it like a hippopotamus, 
with his nostrils lying on the top of the water. But 
the Sudanese are not so lond of buffaloes as the 
Egyptians; they prelhr the little humped cattle. 
This watering-place is a grerat resoi t for nativii life 
at all times of the day. 

From the land on the Khartum sid(i the sunset 
effects are liner on the White Nile becaus<i you are 
in the house of sunset yourself on the Blue Nile. The 
Whih; Nile jjours into tlui Nile* through such a narrow 
channel that it is like a grciat lake with a green island 
as its mouth. I shall iKwcr forget the first sunset 
which I saw on the White Nile —a tall white Govern- 
ment steamer with a tiny jniff of blue smoke was drop- 
ping laz:ily down stream on a .silver lake below a golden 
welkin— I stood there beneath a glorious group of 
])alms till the sky turned to crimson and the river to 
opal, looking at the vultures sitting as wise as owls 
upon the sandbanks; at the big Nile boats with their 
black boatmen ; at the natives driving their flocks 
of black and white goats to the water ; at the naked 
negroes fishing with nets in the shallows. Low on my 
right was Oradurman’s forest of masts, high on my left, 
above the palms, were the minarets of Khartum, and 
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in my ears were the barbaric sounds of Africa. The 
picture was perfect. 

The first thing I did on my first morning in Khartum 
was to go up and see the Sirdar, to whom I had a 
personal introduction from a mutual friendj Colonel 
Sir Edward Ward, the Permanent Head of the War 
Office. 

I thought I should never get there, lor I had my 
camera with me, and the bank of the Blue Nile between 
the Grand Hotel and the Governor-General’s palace is 
an epitome of a tropical city in the making. In front 
of the hotel is the favourite landing-place of the town. 
Here you may sometimes see steamers embarking and 
disembarking hundreds of solemn blacks in wliitc 
clothing carrying their household effects on their heads. 
Here up a steep path from the river comes an unending 
procession of women drawing water. You see a kero- 
sene tin rise, as it were, out of the bank as a red pocket- 
handkerchief with a struggling rabbit in it rises out 
of the conjuror’s hat. This, as it rises, develops under- 
neath it a comely black lace and a lean, statuesque 
figure, and comely black legs whose heavy silver anklets 
have the same effect as the fetters worn by the gang 
of prisoners shifting the load of tram-rails which a 
steamer has dumped upon the bank. As fast as one 
woman with her kerosene tin balanced on her head 
has stepped off the bank upon the road, another comes 
up behind her. And she follows the procession across 
the road to disappear between clumps of palms shooting 
out at a dozen different angles, and of such size and 
beauty that, if they were in the palm-house at Kew 
Gardens, they would be one of the sights of London. 

The road all the way along is of sand as soft and 
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almost as wliite as the dust to which we must all come. 
It was bordered on the one side with fantastic palms or 
the tropical gardeiis of the chiefs of the state ; on the 
other were dark green lebbeks under whose grateful 
shade, robed in white, sat the terrible Sudanese who as 
the Mahdi’s spearmen had made the world echo with 
their deeds. At short intervals came the droning of 
the sakiya driven by the naked negro boy and the 
hump-backed bull. The air was heav'y witli tlu; golden 
blossoms of the acacias. 

And then the road grew opener, that the folk passing 
up the great river might see the stalely War Office and 
Post Office, which signify the reign of order and ease 
— for behind the War Office rise the C<mrls of Law, and 
behind them, the halls and the houses of commerce. 
They aie houses of commin-ce still, with rows of patient 
blacks sitting like dogs outside them. There are very 
few regular shops except the barbcM's’, which mal<c nearly 
a whole street, headed by the High Life Hairdressing 
Saloon; and the tarboosh shop, and the Japanese 
rubbish shop — labelled Au Japnn^ of one Diainanti — 
always excepting the huge stores, like SpitTS and bond's, 
kept by the Greeks, whose commerce follows the Jiritish 
flag. I have seen Kliartum in the making. 

Half way up the Blue Nile promenade is the vast 
white palace of the vSirdar, at the head of majestic steps 
sweeping down to the s{)arkling waters of the groat 
river. Beyond it lie the bungalow of Slatin Pasha, 
the hospital, the Sudan Club and the Gordon College. 
But my business lay in the palace, and the sergeant of 
the guard conducti^d me through the Gordon Hall, 
across the garden, and up a dazzling white outside stair- 
way— an imposing approach in the style of the Kalian 
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Renaissance — to the interior of the palace, where 
Captain Symes, D.S O., came forward and said that 
the Sirdar could see me in a few minutes. 

The Sirdar was more than kind in helping us to see 
Khartum comprehensively. He arranged what sights 
we should see on every morning and afternoon of our 
stay in Khartum — put his yacht and launches at our 
disposal for making expeditions up and down the Nile 
or crossing to Omdurman and Khartum North : and 
gave orders for the Government contractor to have 
camels and donkeys ready for us for all our land 
excursions. Further, the kindest thing of all, he 
arranged for whatever officer knew the subject best 
to accompany us on each expedition, so that I could 
ask for any information I required. Sometimes we had 
the advantage of going with Captain Amery himself, 
who now holds the post of Intelligence Officer which the 
present Sirdar held at the great battle of Omdurman — 
a man who can speak half a dozen languages, including 
an intimate knowledge of Turkish and Arabic, of which 
latter he has written a grammar. 

The Financial Secretary of the Sudan, Colonel 
Bernard, was kind enough to ask Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., 
whose party had shared a table with us all the way from 
Cairo, Mr. Sidney Low, the literary editor of the 
Standard, and ourselves to lunch to meet the famous 
Zubeir Pasha. 

Zubeir came in late for lunch, but said he would stay 
to tea, at which he took coffee and lemonade. He speaks 
no English, though he has had so much to do with the 
English, both as friends and enemies ; but Colonel 
Bernard, through whom his dealings with the Sudan 
Government pass, interpreted for us. It is through 
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him, I believe, that Zubeir draws his three thousand 
pounds a year from the British Government, against 
whom the Pasha has a claim for four millions in recom- 
pense for various temporalities of which wc have 
deprived him. Zubeir still has very large landed 
possessions, which he farms more progressively than 
any other native. He is always willing to try new ideas, 
and would make much money if he were not drained 
by the number of his dependents. He has, for instance, 
his full complement of wives, and he has had forty chil- 
dren, of whom sixteen arc living. 

Zubeir is now over eighty years of age, but he is still 
very upright in the figure and stands ovi.-r si.x ieet high. 
He IS almost black in the face, and wears a white mous- 
tache and imperial. He dresses, except for the tar- 
boosh, like a wealthy Nonconformist clergyman, and 
when he came to call on Colonel Bernard that day was 
riding on a white ass worth forty or fifty jumnds, with 
a fine crimson silk saddle and richly-mounh'd harness. 

He had come on business to secure the nanission of 
the land-tax on certain of his lands which, with such 
a low Nile as that of 1907, could not be cultivated. 
The request was perfectly in order and could be granted, 
so the Pasha was in an amiable mood. Colonel Bernard 
introduced us and explained the positions and occupa- 
tions of Mr. Rea, Mr. Low, and myself — and Zubeir 
asked him to say that he was much interested to meet 
us. But the thing which interested him most was to 
know if wc had our families with us. 

He had no objection to talking about his relations 
with Gordon, who, he said, was a very good and noble 
man — the best man he had ever met. 

He scouted the idea of having any hand in Gordon’s 

17 
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death. He bore him no malice^ he said, for the death 
of his son, who was executed by one of Gordon’s sub- 
ordinates, Gessi. Zubeir said Gessi was entirely to 
blame for this ; that Gessi was a low-class Italian trader 
whom Gordon would never have employed if he had 
not been hard up for Europeans fit to hold posts. If the 
English and Egyptian Governments had only trusted 
him, he said, he would have saved Gordon. Colonel 
Bernard said that if Gordon’s suggestion had been 
taken and Zubeir had been appointed Governor-General 
of the Sudan, the Mahdi would never have taken it. 
Meanwhile be had been explaining to us how extremely 
useful Zubeir had been to the Sudan Administration. 
As soon as the Sudan was opened on the present lines, 
Zubeir at once applied for leave to come back and settle 
there ; he promised to use his influence to make the 
natives content, and as soon as he received the per- 
mission he took up large tracts of land and laid out 
money on them boldly. 

Colonel Bernard said that he had kept his promise 
well, that he had used his gigantic influence royally, 
that when the natives were wanted to do anything 
they were sure to ask Zubeir if it was all right, and he 
explained its advantages to them, and talked them out 
of their suspicions. He was also useful to consult if 
the authorities were in doubt as to whether a pro- 
posed change would be beneficial to the natives, while 
his example in taking up land and laying out money on 
it had been of immense benefit, because more than any- 
thing else it had inspired the natives to spend money 
on improvements in their agriculture. 

Zubeir was not yet so familiar with cameras as to 
have a contempt for them. When he saw mine he 
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expressed a desn'e to be photographed —he wished 
himself, Colonel Bernard, Mr. Russell Rea, Mr Low and 
myself to be photographed in a group, and wished to be 
taken riding his magnificent ass. It was hard to be- 
lieve that the old man in the frock coat and correct 
striped trousers of civilisation — very well-made clothes 
— riding on that ass had once been Sultan of dominions 
as large as the Sudan. Even the Kingdom of Bornu 
was included in them. 

At the end of it all one is constrained to confess 
that it is well that he was not made (jo\'ei nor-Ceneral 
of the Sudan, for though Gordon’s life anti the lives of 
hundreds of thousands ol Sudanese would have, been 
saved, the Sutlan to-day might only have Ixeen in the 
condition of the Wadai of the Senussi instead of a 
Tropical Utopia. 

Adieu, Khartum ! Amid all the recollections of 
Utopian achievements and lantastical African effects one 
night will stand out in my mtnnory. It was the night 
of the Christmas Ball: the band of a British regiment 
was sending the strains of J.a Fautc dcs Kosa^ waltzing 
across the Blue Nile, and in the intcrvcals of the dances 
the natives, .sitting like black ghosts in the shadow of 
the Icbbek trees, were watching the gallant and gay 
young officers in their brilliant uniforms, and the English- 
women in their light and filmy ball dresses, wandering 
along the gleaming road by the gleaming river, under 
the full moon and the full stars. The trojjical air was 
like balm: a light breeze .stirred the fans of the palm 
trees clustered at the road corners, and blew the perfume 
out of the leafy acacias, and below, on the Blue Nile — 
so blue in the moonlight— -the tall felookahs nodded in 
the sleepy acquiescence of the South. 

17* 



THE CITY OF OMDURMAN, AND THli GREAT 

BATTLE. 


At Khartum, even in December, the Ihermoiuclcr 
can top a hundred in the shade, so we used to start off 
viituously about eight o’clock in the morning, intending 
to come in before the heat of noon ; but regularly every 
morning we found ourselves coming in just in time for 
lunch and starting out again very soon afterwards. 
We made one of these early starts for Omdurman. 
It was not yet eight o’clock when we heard the little 
warning snort, and the Sirdar’s white yacht came 
running swiftly down the Blue Nile to the steps cut 
in the mud in front of our hotel. Its captain was a 
white- turbaned, white-gowned Nubian rais, more pilot 
than captain, as on most Nile steamers. And Captain 
Amcry himself, the Sirdar’s Intelligence Officer, was on 
board to take charge of us. The yacht was a jileasant 
boat, with a high deck under an awning to give one the 
air and the view, and with the usual cabin arrangements 
below. It was very delightful in the fresh air of early 
morning to run down past the high bank and old fort 
at the point of the Blue Nile ; and the low green island 
which closes the mouth of the White Nile, except the 
narrow and immensely deep channel which carries 
down its huge body of water ; and the long, low shore 
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of the Omdurman side. The city of Omdurman 
stretches for six miles along the shore because all its 
inhabitants want to be within easy reach of the water, 
Omdurman is one of the great Nile ports ; there are 
sometimes a whole fleet of felookahs fringing its shore, 
especially in the season for gum — its principal export. 
The gum market is outside the city at the Khartum end. 
We landed, not without difficulty, in the stiff north 
wind, a little higher iip near the Dervish fort under 
the famous South Gate. There we were met by the 
Mami'ir of Omdurman, Captain Hamdi, of flic I£gy[)lian 
Array, and Sheikh Salah Gebriel, the Smian Govern- 
ment contractor for camels and donkeys. There were 
some very grand donkeys, saddled with bhui fleeces, to 
take us round the city. The i'>leasnre of our visit to 
Omdurman was much (uihanced by the Sirdar’s having 
asked the Mamiir to join Captain Amery in taking 
charge of us on this most interesting day. His intuitive 
knowledge of the Sudanese, and tact and firmness in 
handling them, have made him one of tlie most valued 
offleers in tint administration of (he Sudan. He speaks 
English like an Englishman, and was able to answer 
every (question that eager inquisitivcmciss could ]>ut to 
him. The vSheikh, a magnificent old Arab, received his 
present ap])ointment as a reward for the valuable service 
he rendered to the English at the great battle of 
Omdurman, where he was a sort of intelligence orderly 
to the present Sirdar, who was at that time Intelligence 
Officer to Kitchener. The city of Omdurman is nowhere 
near the battlefield, being several miles further south. 
The battle received its name because it was fought to 
take the city. I .shall describe it lower down. Mount- 
ing took some little time, because, though the ladies 
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liked the fleece saddles very much, I found the ordinary 
English saddle much easier for getting on and off 
quickly, and as I knew I should be constantly dis- 
mounting to take photographs, I got the Sheikh to 
send for one. Omdurman is almost pure African, 
diluted only by the barracks of a few Sudanese regi- 
ments with English officers, and by the presence of 
an English Governor, and several model schools, at 
one of which the Khalifa’s son, a rather backward 
boy, is receiving his education with the Arab Tom, 
Dick and Harry. The chief objects of mfercsl at 
Omdurman arc the relics of the rule of the Mahdists. 
and Bazars and markets equatorially primitive. 

The traces of the Mahdi and the Khalifa are 
numerous ; they arc the ruins of the Mahdi’s house 
and tomb ; the plain enclosure which was his mosque ; 
the Khalifa’s house, which is still quite perfect ; the 
Khalifa’s treasury and arsenal ; the fortified lines where 
his Baggara guard were quartered ; several forts ; the 
Khalifa’s execution ground ; his prison ; the house in 
which Slatin Pasha was confined ; and smaller things. 

As we rode into the South Gate under a low arch, 
the band of one of the Sudanese regiments was playing 
a Sudanese air, which gave a weird Oriental effect. Wo 
were then in the walled town of the Baggara, who 
were the fellow tribesmen of the Khalifa, his body- 
guard, and the backbone of his army, ke]>t separate 
to guard against surprises and to be in readiness to 
deal with any disaffection. Adjoining it naturally are 
most of the buildings mentioned above as relics of the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa. To the north of this is the 
Christian quarter, occupied by the Abyssinians and 
Copts and a few Greeks. This Baggara town once went 
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down to the river ; it is most of it covered with ruins 
now, but being the best portion of Omdurnian, is, I 
am informed, going to be properly sanitated and let out 
in plots for European villas and gardens. 

The first of the Mahdist buildings which we entered 
was the famous treasury and arsenal, where they still 
keep the Khalifa’s magazines of uniforms, and all .sorts 
of weapons, from the Remingtons captured from Hicks 
Pasha to Turkish officers’ pistols, Brown Bessos, match- 
locks, long-barrelled Arab guns, and even spears, 'riicre 
were a few cannon of old patterns which the Maniur 
said had been used against the English. Here, tof), 
were Gordon’s carriages and the Mrihdi’s carriages, half 
landau, half carrier’s carts, painted light blue, and fast 
dropping to pieces now; and Gordon’s piano, revenaitly 
Covered with the Union Jack. 

I'he Khalifa was not averse to making use of tlu' 
appliances of civilization. He had tlie maclhnery for 
a mint — the Mamilr gave us some of tlir; coins struck 
from it — the machinery for mak'ing ammunition, a 
printing press, and a powder factory. He had steamers, 
and sent telegrams. That he resisted the suggestion 
that he should have torpedoes to be used against the 
English was diiefly because, whesr the Mahdi had a 
torpedo made, it blew up and destroyed his own 
ships. 

Everything is still left in the Khalifa’s Arsenal much 
as it was on the day when he served out the stores 
from it to his army before taking up his position at 
Gebel Surghara to await the attack of the English, who 
were coming to assault his cajiital. There were even 
the padded caps of his body-guard of almost the same 
pattern as tho.se worn by medieval j(;sters. Grim 
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jesters! All the machinery had broken down as the 
great machinery of Mahdism was to break down on that 
eventful day. The Khalifa’s account-books are still 
here. The Khalifa’s Treasury-Arsenal is a low, square 
building, surrounded by an arcade and enclosed in a 
square courtyard, in which there was a store of clhurra 
(with Arabs at work sifting it), on the day we were 
there, as I suppose there used to be in his time. 

The Mahdi had original ideas about bi-metalhsm. 
His idea was to take a bronze penny, about the size 
of a silver ten-piastre piece, silver it over and order 
it to be accepted as ten piastres. Afler a few people’s 
hands had been cut off for not accepting it, it went 
quite well. It had “ Omdurman ” written on it. The 
Khalifa struck genuine ten-piastre; pieces as well as 
copper money. The Treasury was still put to some use : 
we saw a big pile of ivory there which had been brought 
in from the Bahr-el-Ghazal as revenue. 

From the Treasury we rode to the hou.se in which 
Slatin Pasha lived so long, which consisted of a single 
room surrounded by a courtyard, to which other build- 
ings are now tacked on. It is a little low room, about 
eleven feet square, built of mud; but Slatin iiscd, 
humorously, to describe it sometimes as his bedroom, 
sometimes as his dining-room, or drawing-room, or study. 
Wearing irons on his feet would call for no comment in 
Omdurman ; even in Khartum you see plenty of 
prisoners in the streets to-day, at work with their feet 
in five-pound fetters. In the courtyard is the well 'which 
Slatin dug, and a few feeble shrubs which he planted 
in that day of small things, when he needed a great heart 
to have any hope that the clouds would sortie day lift. 
As We made our entry into his house with the Sirdar**} 
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Intclligiiii'c Offircir and llir; Deputy-Governor of Oradur- 
liian in Ihcir uniform'^, and the* Sirdar’s Sudanese 
soldiers standing by ns, it set me wondering if Sir 
Rudolf Von Slatin J^nsha, Inspector-General of the 
Military Forres of llu; Sudan, over ridf;s past the mud 
house, where he was kepi in a malefactor’s chains, in the 
military ])oinp and circumstance which attach to his 
important olTicc. 'rennyson’s lines, 

'I’liiiG r*MtU(iiL Dun ihy whoLl and luui'i the piidid; 

lujn lliy \uld thru’ Miushint', totm and cloud ; 

I’fty wltcid and tluc \V(‘ neither love not h.itc. 

'rum, h'uituuo, {tjrn thy whetd Mifh hmilt* oi fiuwn ; 

With lltat wland tve ^u not up ui down ; 

Out ho.tui 1. liith, lm( our hciuta arr ^jteat,” 

would have s[)erial applicability. Many thoughts on 
the subject of the Ulind Godriess came into my mind 
as we rode, aftt>r leaving Slatin’s house, acojss a big 
open s<juar<; when; an hhiglish snbalbirn in a Sudanese 
rogiiuimt and a party of signan{;rs were .standing on a 
little ni(>mid. Inu- this encUiSure, the Mamiir told us, 
was tlu; mosque of the Maluli and the Khalifa, a mere 
open ('iiclosure for the accominodation of the dozens of 
thousands who assembled voluntarily or perforce to 
listen to their orations. Where the subaltern and the 
signallers were standing had been the platform from 
which the head of Mahdisni addressed his followers. 
Here Slatin and the other prisoners were kept praying 
many hours a day in positions which, to Europeans, 
were tortiire. We were shown the spot where Slatin 
prayed four times a day. When I said to the Mamfir : 

fs this all they had for a mosque ? ” he smiled and 
afti4 " At any rate they are very fine walls : we could 
not Wild Wph walls to-day: we have not the forced 
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labour.” I forgot to ask whether he was a Christian or 
a Mohammedan. 

The next place we visited was the Mahdi’s Tomb. 
Before it was destroyed it was a mosque-tomb such as 
one sees in Cairo — a lofty, arcaded building, with a 
tall, slender white dome. The dome was, I believe, 
of mud, but the parts of the tomb which were left 
standing are of good stone masonry — they were built 
by the German prisoner, Neufeld ; tlie rums arc quite 
handsome and of considerable architectural merit. Tlie 
dome, which had already been damaged by British slndl- 
fire, was blown up by Kitchener’s orders, and the 
Mahdi’s body was burnt, and its ashes were thrown 
into the Nile as a lesson, which the Sudanese, are not 
slow to accept, that the Mahdi was a false prophet. 
The Little Englanders, who made an outcry about 
sacrilege, had not the sense to know that if Kitchener 
had spared it the natives would have taken it as an 
acknowledgment that he believed in the Mahdi and 
considered his remains sacred. The tomb would at 
once have become a great pilgrimage place, and a centre 
of disaffection. 

I talked to various Mohammedans at Khartum on 
the subject of the Mahdi and Mahdisin ; they were dead 
against him; they said that he was an impostor and a 
false prophet, and a very cruel man, and retrogressive 
instead of being progressive as the true Mohammedan 
should be. The Sudanese Mohammedans are all for 
progress; they have no false sentiment about the de- 
struction of the tomb; they say that it had to be done, 
and they would have done it themselves if the English- 
men had not done it : “ So as to have peace and settled 
affairs.” 
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Before the tomb was destro57ed there was an iron 
railing of fine workmanship round it. Illustrations of 
this and of the tomb-mosque as it was before its 
destruction are given in Mr. John Ward’s “ Our Sudan, 
its Pyramids and Progress,” which is a regular 
cncyclopa-'dia of the monuments of the Sudan. 

The Mahdi’s tomb stands in a walled enclosure ; his 
house was on the other side of the wall; he died, not 
in his house, but in the tomb. When it was certain 
thnl he could not survive, he was carried on his bed to 
1h(! spot over which the dome afterwards rose. He died, 
as the* Sirdar in his “ Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan” 
informs us, a violent death : “ f.ong addicted to prodigal 
excesses, this first period of respite from incessant effort 
was fatal to Mohammed Ahincid. 

" Tlu! story punctuates the jxiges of history. A 
woman, daughter of a townsman who had lost children, 
wives, pro])t:rty, and all in the. long siege, submitted 
to outrage and obtained a terrible n'Vfmge. On the 
night of the J^ne, she gave the effeminate and 

debaw;he(l in' 0 ])hc‘t a deadly poison, and after lingering 
in great agony he died on the 22 nd of tin; month,” 

Neufeld, who built the Mahdi’s tomb, was compelled 
by his ca])tors to become a Mohammedan. I have 
bcMin told that he still remains a Mohammedan, instead 
of resuming his Christianity the moment it was safe, 
like most of the other prisoners of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa ; which seems to me to redound to his honour. 

The Khalifa’s house is quite uninjured ; it is of con- 
siderable size and has mud walls three or four feet thick. 
It is said to be the coolest house in Omdunnan or 
Khartum, and is much in request among the officers 
stationed at Omdurmau. Captain Amery lived in it 
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lor a while, and it is now occupied by two young 
Englishmen — one of them Mr. Asquith, the son of the 
Prime Minister. This also affords food for reflection : 
the son of a Liberal Prime Minister of England living 
m the house of the Klialifa. One of its chief curiosities 
is a bath-room in quite the Pompeian style, decorated 
with two brass taps from Gordon’s bath-room, which 
have, however, no pipes connected with them. There 
is a native oven outside for heating its water. 

One portion of the house is two-storied. The Khalifa 
allowed nobody e.xcept his own family to have this 
privilege, because he wished to be able to overlook the 
rest of the city. His room was in the upper part, and, 
besides the ordinaiy outside stair, Iiad an inside stair for 
his twelve wives to come to his room. He had a garden 
like a Pompeian peristyle, and as brown as a back- 
yard, and a cool sort of European dining-room, with a 
loggia in front of it, the whole quite Italian. You can 
sec the fatal hills of Kcrreri from the Khalifa’s own 
windows ; you can also see the polo ground. Nous 
nvons changH 

I did not see the houses of the Emir Yakub or the 
Sheikh Ed-Din, the other two two-storied houses, or 
the prison of the Safer down by the river in which 
Neufeld and other European prisoners of the Khalifa 
were confined, for when we had seen the Khalifa’s 
house the Mamur took us off to see one of the schools 
for which Omdurman is now famous, being one of the 
great educational centres of the Sudan, 

The school, which had mud walls, was built with 
the coolest possible aspect, so that its windows could be 
opened all through the heat of the day— instead of 
having the boys shut up in dark closed rooms, as they 
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SO often are in the Kuttabs. As we went in the first 
room all the little boys sitting at their desks rose up and 
saluted. They were boys of the first year, writing out 
English monosyllables with their Arabic equivalents 
beside them, and doing arithmetic with the original 
Arabic signs. Captain Amery said they are much more 
advanc(;d than boys of the same age in Egypt. The 
sound of thf'ir pencils scratching on slates came as 
regulaily as the tick of a typewriter. The master asked 
who could give some' answer : every pupil raised his 
hand. I'liey were mostly in little linen jackets, though 
a few wore tweed, and all wore tarbooshes. I'lny had 
the same desks that you se<i in an English board school. 
“What part of spiicrh is loni>?” asked the master. 
Every boy shot out his rmg(;r. “ Long is an adiective,” 
they cried in chorus. Then we w(uit on to the room of 
the second-year boys; one, a jnire Sudanese in (wery- 
tliing but his paternity, had English hair and com- 
[ilexiou. The boy next to him was the colour of roast 
coffee, but with white nails : the second-year boys 
were doing dictation ; th<!ir wall was covered with 
ma])s. They lose marks for absence, which the Sudanese 
hates as much as the Egyptian, so they are very regular 
in their attendance. Many of them spoke English quite 
fluently, though they make the mistakes to which learners 
by rote are apt. I was surprised that they were so good 
as they were, for their Egy{)tian masters made the same 
sort of mistakes as they did. I heard the Egyptian 
master of the fourth-year boys telling them that Cairo 
was “ a much city, founded four hundred years ago.” 
These boys were doing beautiful maps, with the Arabic 
lettering of their names extremely ornamental. This 
was the school attended by the Khalifa’s son. 
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The big square which we crossed at the beginning of 
the Bazar was, the Mamur said, the Khalifa’s Execution 
Ground. 

Before we went into the market we went into the 
Suks, or Bazars, at the entrance to which stands a very 
good curio shop, where we bought spear-heads from 
the battlefield to use as paper-knives, and ivory bracelets 
to use as napkin rings, besides various articles of jewellery. 
Captain Amery, who was on the look-out for one, was 
lucky enough to buy a Gordon medal, the only one the 
man had. When I had chosen the tilings I wanted, 
the Mamur fixed the price, and the shopkeeper assented 
with Oriental fatalism and a pleasant smile. Each trade 
has its own quarter, often marked in a characteristic 
way. Every seller of cotton cloths, for instance, has 
a cotton bush growing outside the mud hut in which 
he carries on his business. Europeans are expected, 
for there are curio shops, and the saddlers make articles 
to capture their piastres. One of the most interesting 
Suks was that of the silversmiths. The heavy silver 
filigree-work of Omdurman is known all over the Sudan 
and Egypt. We wanted to buy some silver things, and 
wore stopping in front of various stalls in the sun to 
examine them, when the Mamur held up his hand and 
ordered chairs to be placed in the shade for us, where 
the thermometer was only ninety-six, and the silver- 
smiths to carry their stalls across the street and range 
them in front of us. When we asked the price of any- 
thing it was weighed, for everything is made of pure 
silver, and very little is charged for workmanship. But 
one man wished to charge much more than the Mamur 
thought was right, so he sent for the Sheikh of the Sfik 
to fix the price, which the Sheikh always does with scru- 
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pulous justness, as in other countries where this custom 
prevails. 

These Suks were in terraces of low mud huts like 
the cantonments of the tribes at Khartum, more like 
an encampment than a city. From them we passed 
to the Market of the Women, which is much more in- 
teresting. The market of Omdurman is a most astonish- 
ing place ; it is the best place for taking kodaks that 
I was ever in in my life, for there is no shade in the 
centre, and hardly any in the booths which surround it. 
Practically everything you want to photograph is in the 
full sun, and you want to take a jihotograph at almost 
every yard, for it is crowded with jet black pco]jle--thc 
young of both sexes wearing nothing at all, and many 
of their elders only wearing a waist-cloth. Ifere wc; saw 
Equatorial Africa squatting on the ground doing its 
little cooking and waiting for (-ustomers, though there 
did not seem much for the customer to s])end his money 
on. I noticed that a good many of the old negresses wore 
large hats when they were crouching in the sun. From 
every .side came the noise of tom-toms. Those children 
of Nature were dancing, regardless of the thermometer. 
Their dancing did not seem to me very interesting ; 
it consisted so much of moving the legs up and down 
like soldiers marking time. But there was one set of 
dancing-girls, with minstrels squatting round, under a 
canopy of straw, who were doing rather more original 
things, chiefly posing and grimacing. I much preferred 
the stalls, i)iled up with baskets and trays of the close 
and gay-coloured Sudanese plait ; the stalls of gaudily- 
coloured gourd calabashes and bowls ; the gay leather 
cushion and saddle shops ; and the shops where they 
had ostrich feathers and eggs, beads and amber and 
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Eastern smells. There were other stalls full of mere 
European rubbish for bartering with the country people, 
absolutely uninteresting stuff, though, if there had 
been any country people bartering while we were there, 
the things they brought to exchange for cheap tinkery 
and turnery might have been most covetable. I liked the 
weavers — they had fine fresh antics in the ordinary pur- 
suance of their trade ; and the man who held the hot 
iron for soldering with his toes. Carpenters seemed to 
use their toes more than their fingers ; the tailor was 
doing his ironing with his foot. The jeweller certainly 
was using his fingers, as over the one red spot in a heap 
of grey ash he was fixing tiny lengths of silver wire on a 
silver ring, rose-coloured with heat, the famous filigree- 
work of the Sudan. 

I bought a kabota, one of those odd little round- 
bottomed coffee-pots which have basket rings to stand 
on and baskets to go in to keep themselves warm. 
The coffee-pot itself, which looked like a globe with a 
spout coming out of its top, was dark red and made of 
Nile mud. The hive-shaped basket rivalled the rain- 
bow in its hues. I also bought the twin Koran charms 
sewn up in leather, which have the general effect of an 
opera-glass case; and sundry picturesque daggers, new 
and old; and the bead fringe bags in which ostrich eggs 
are hung up in the mosques, for I had ostrich eggs at 
home, presented to me when I was young, for which 1 
had never been able to find any conceivable use. The 
ladies bought dammur, the soft white cotton cloth of 
the Sudan, as charming to look at as Tussore silk. While 
the MamGr was indicating the points of good dammur 
the tall Sudanese soldiers who had been accompanying 
us, and had nothing to do but to help us on and oft our 
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donkeys, came to my assistance in bargaining with the 
leather-sellers and the armourers. They knew the 
numbers, and the names of money, in English, and when 
I was going to pay too much, interjected the right sum 
— three piastres, or two shillings, or whatever it might be. 
In the Sudan, as in Egypt, there is a great deal of 
reckoning done in shillings. They have given the 
English name to an Egyptian coin worth a (quarter of 
a dollar — a shilling and a halfpenny. 

By far the most interesting stalls were the poor 
people’s restaurants. Some of them were such very 
little stalls, with only a few saucers, mosily containing 
something fried or something picklish ; all the races of 
Egypt are great on pickles, and the vegetables are vairy 
gay in all the kingdom of the Khedive. 1 think that 
the Italian must have got his gaiety in vegetables from 
his Arab invadei's. At other stalls their keepers were 
cooking primitively with iron pots under a terrific sun, 
which seemed so much more capable of cooking than 
their poor little fires, 

I found the whole spectacle one of absorbing and 
enthralling interest. 'I'he people wore dignified, primi- 
tive, and had the fine sirajilioity of animals. One woman 
was wearing a Koran lound her neck because she had a 
headache. 

Lady Wingate is doing what she can to raise the 
standard of education among these people by having a 
school of work for which she gives prizes. 

Still with the theory of doing our sight-seeing in 
the cool part of the day, we made a separate excursion 
to the battlefield of Omdurman, in charge of Captain 
Carroll, of the R.A.M.C,, who also speaks Arabic very 
fluently, and the same Sheikh, Salah Cxebricl, who had 
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brought the donkeys for us when we rode round the city 
of Omdurman. The yacht landed us at the village of 
Kerreri, not very far from where the English had their 
zareba on the night before the battle. It was difficult 
landing in the stiff north wind, and we might have been 
some time over it, if the Sirdar’s sailors had been above 
jumping overboard like ordinary Nile boatmen. But 
they were not ; they took to the water and dragged 
a native boat alongside to help us disembark. 

As we had a good deal more riding to do to-day, 
the Sheikh was wearing English brown boots and 
gaiters with his beautiful Arab robes, and he had brought 
camels as being less fatiguing than donkeys. One of 
them had been the Khalifa’s camel, and had (he saddle, 
gaily decorated with silver, used by the Khalifa on the 
day of the battle of Omdurman. The Sheikh himself 
rode the little black donkey on which he had behaved 
with such gallantry in the great battle. It was very 
thoughtful of Sir Reginald Wingate to tell the Sheikh to 
go with us, for he was with Sir Reginald all through the 
battle, and could therefore give us the minutest infor- 
mation about every point on the field. He could not 
speak English, but that did not signify, as Captain Carroll 
spoke Arabic so fluently. I will not describe the ccre- 
mony (for it almost amounts to this) of mounting a 
camel. I will only say that as one sat cross-legged on 
the giddy elevation of a camel’s back, going at a camel’s 
trot towards the rocky brow where the Khalifa sat, 
like Xerxes in Byron’s poem, waiting to see his army 
crumple up Kitchener, as it had crumpled Hicks Pasha, 
one had a curious feeling of exaltation. This was the low 
volcanic hill ol Gebcl Surgham. The Sheikh was an 
admirable cicerone ; he pointed out the scones of all 
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the chief episodes and described them graphically from 
the top of Gebel Surgham, which was the centre of the 
battlefield. He took the Khalifa’s saddle off the camel 
to make a desk, and on it he spread the plan which 
Captain Carroll had brought with him, for him to identify 
the various points of the battlefield on it. To the north, 
on the edge of the river, are the hills of Kerreri, and 
separated from them by a gap is another isolated hill, 
occupied in the beginning of the battle by the cavalry 
and the camel corps. The khor, where the 21st Lancers 
had their miraculous success, lies between Gebel .Surgham 
and Omdurraan. The first point we visited was the 
monument of the 21st Lancers, which lies near the scene 
of their charge, a monolith of wliite marble, already 
chipped by American souvenirists. The khor is a gully, 
so shallow that you hardly notice its ex'istence from th<^ 
top of the Gebel, but in which some thousand Arabs 
wore able to move up unpcrceived and join the thou- 
sand or so who held it, when the 21st Lancers had been 
put in motion against the original force. It is bordered 
by scrubby desert bushes, which gave a little additional 
cover. The marvel is how any of the Lancers came out 
alive, but it shows how almost irresistible is the impact 
of a resolute cavalry charge against the bravest infantry 
who have not a machine formation to meet it. There 
is a good deal of scanty vegetation among the bones of 
the battlefield, where the heat is intense, even under a 
winter sun. The battle was fought in blazing September, 
but it was fought very early, and was all over before 
mid-day. The hill on which the Khalifa sat played a 
great part in the battle, for behind it he masked a force 
of many thousand men. It is covered with rough vol- 
canic stonc.s and pebbles of quartz, as red as cornelian. 
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The hills of Kerreri also played a great part, for they 
were so covered with rough and sharp stones that the 
cavalry and camel corps could not move among them as 
fast as the Dervish infantry. The Khalifa consequently 
trapped them, and would certainly have annihilated 
them as they were endeavouring to escape from the hills 
and fall back on the British main force on the banks of 
the Nile, if it had not been for a watchful Naval officer, 
who, just as the Dervish thousands thought their 
triumph assured, and were going to rush the devoted 
cavalry, poured a well-directed lire into them from 
his little guns and machine guns, and turned their 
triumph into a shambles. Omdurman was a splendid 
battle ; the Khalifa used such resolution and such 
generalship, and he. was met with the coolness of 
Kitchener and the stubborn courage and resourcefulness 
of Hector Macdonald. Just as he should, but for the 
gunboat, have crumpled up the cavalry, so if all his 
commanders had acted together, and Macdonald had 
not fought so splendidly, he should have overwhelmed 
the English army as it was trying to force its way into 
Omdurman before his own great army could return to 
the city. It was fine strategy on the part of this black 
African commander to divine that the English would strike 
at Omdurman, and prepare to profit by this, and fling an 
overwhelming force on them as they were in transit. 
He under-rated the superiority of civilized troops and 
weapons, and paid for it with the loss of his empire. 1 
knew the story of the battle well from the glowing pages 
of Mr. Churchill before I rode over the iield, but it never 
;ca.me home to me as it did when it was explained by 
that stern old*" Sheikh, who had been through the battle 
himself, and pointed out with his lean brown fingaiP 
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where he had seen this and the other charge of the 
devoted Baggara, and the hard-beset English cavahy. 
From any part of Khartum can bo seen the hill of Gebel 
Surgiiara, rising like a pyramid designed by Nature to 
the enduring qualities of the avengers of General Gordon. 

“ Knowing tluU yc aie forfeit by battle nntl have no right to Vive, 
lie toi money to bring you learning — and alt the ICngh^h give, 
ft is tbeii tieiisiue— h is their pleasiue -thus ate thcii heans incbiied ; 

For Allah cicated the ICnglish man— the maddest of all mankind ! 

TIu 7 do not consider the Meaning of Things ; they consult not creed lun chun 
Ik'hold, they clap the slave on the hack, and behold, he ariselh a man I 
They lerribly carpet (he eaith with dead, and befoie their cannon c<n>l, 

* They walk unarmed by twos and threes In rail the living to school.’^ 

K(n>YARi) KiFLiNii-- kihheuit^s SihovL 

This actually hai>pened at Omdurm.m on the night that the nly suiiemleied. 
Kitchener himself lode up without an cscoiL to demand the suirendc! ot the city. 



KHARTUM NORTH— A TROPICAL ARSENAL. 

When Khartum was first laid out its position was 
turned to account in a unique manner. It stands, as 
is generally known, on the peninsula formed by the 
confluence of the Blue and White Niles, which join and 
constitute the Nile a few miles below the city. With 
the forethought which characterizes the Sudan Admini- 
stration, it was determined to have the noise and dirt 
of the dockyards and factories on the one hand, and the 
mass of the native population on the other, cut off from 
the residential portion by water. The central position 
between the two Niles, which is also the pleasantest and 
the most healthy, was naturally reserved for the scat 
of Government and for the residential portion of the 
town. Natural conditions designated Khartum North 
for the dockyards and factories, and Omdurman for the 
native city. Omdurman is no! on the banks of the White 
Nile opposite Khartum, it is a few miles lower down 
the river on the Nile itself. Distance lent enchantment. 
The natives of the Sudan think many of the elaborate 
precautions which the Europeans take about drainage, 
and other forms of sanitation, tiresome and tyrannical, 
but as Omdurman is a long way from Khartum, and as 
no Europeans live there except the Governor and a few 
regimental of&cers, the natives need not be worried 
with excessive precautions. 
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In the same way the situation of Khartum North 
is admirable for its purpose. Being right opposite 
Khartum, it is handy, and, being on the other side of 
the broad waters of the Blue Nile, its noise and smoko 
are not a nuisance to the Khartum residents. It has 
the further substantial advantage of being the terminus 
of the railway from Wady Haifa and Port Sudan (for 
which the junction is Atbara), and is consequently the 
best position for getting supplies and sending away 
manufactures. 

Khartum North is a large city ; it has about fifty 
thousand inhabitants, half of them employed in the 
Government yards. It is practically under the direction 
of Commander Bond, R.N., D.S.O., the Director of 
Steamers and Boats and the head of the Khartum 
Dockyard. The dockyard is quite an extensive one, 
because at it are made and repaired all the steamers 
and barges, and a good many of the sailing-boats used 
between Assuan and Gondokoro. It is also the Arsenal 
for the war steamers which jilaycd such a great part 
in the wars of the Mahdists. 

It was very bizarre, our visit to Khartum Nortli, 
Just before lunch a naval launch manned by Arabs, nunc 
of whom spoke any English, was waiting for us at the 
foot of the steep bank in front of the “ Grand Hotel.” 
The Rais made signs that we were the people he wanted, 
and soon transported us to the other side of the river, 
where, the water being too shallow for the launch to 
approach, the crew jumped overboard and fetched a 
plank on which we tottered to shore. There our host 
was awaiting us in a sailor’s shore-service uniform ; the 
naval officers in the Egyptian service tiro enrolled in - 
the Egyptian army, Egypt having no navy. 1 never 
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felt hotter in my life than when we were crossing the 
paddock to the naval mess, which lies some way back 
from the dock ; the thermometer was a hundred in 
the shade, and there was not any shade. 

But first I must say something about the dockyard, 
I confess that I took the engineering and arsenal depart- 
ments, which are like little bits of Elswick or Woolwich, 
for granted. Somehow one shrinks from masses of 
molten and white-hot metal under a galvanized iron 
roof when it is a hundred in the shade. I was much 
interested in Gordon’s old battered steamer El-Bordcini, 
which looked more like an Jitruscan bronze than a penny 
steamer which had been converted into a man-o’-war — 
that is to say, into a river gun-boat. Captain Bond took 
us over a gay white steamer which did not look much 
more like a gun-boat, but it was the gun-boat built by 
him which saved the cavalry and the camelry from being 
annihilated by the rush of fifteen thousand Dervish 
spearmen at the great battle of Omdurman. Captain 
Bond was on board her at the time and described to us 
the extraordinary sensations which swept over the British 
sailors. They knew that the cavalry and camel corps 
could only be saved by them ; the Dervishes already were 
exulting over the prey which was in their grasp. But 
what British sailor could avoid a curious sensation 
when the guns of his ship had to thunder, not against 
another ship, but against a solid wall of human beings ? 

Just as the Dervishes gathered themselves for their 
spring, a row of red tongues, a row of white puffs burst 
from the sides of the gun-boat, and in so many minutes, 
instead of the cavalry and camel corps strewing the 
plain with their bodies, pierced by Dervish spears, the 
flower of the army of the Khalifa were cut to pieces by 
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the naval fire. If that gun-boat had not been there, 
our nioniitcd men would simply have been wiped out, 
even if the fortune of the day had not been reversed. 
There was another old gun-boat here. Being out ol 
commission, all the rooms were locked up, and the com- 
mander ol the Sudanese Navy luid some difficulty in 
getting into his own ships to show me the arrangements 
f(m bullf't-proofing which foi'ui the pj'incipal feature of 
a Nile, gun-boat, though the Arabs sunk more than one 
steamer with rannon lire in the Gordon campaign. 
The dockyards filled uj") a good deal of the foreshore of 
Khartum North. Everything was the picture of order- 
liness and discipline. But how hot it all was! Just 
now the dockyard was oc.cu])icd with building launches 
to tow seven hundred tons instead of a linndred tons, 
which is all that a stern- wheeler can manage. The ai'- 
rangements for launching were a curious mixture of 
British and Arab methods. In the main, of course, 
the former, though Captain Bond said that the rule-of- 
thumb Arab method of hKiseming thr^ earth in front 
of a boat which was abont to be launched could not 
be im})i‘ov(!d upon. A grr^at deal of wood was used in 
the stoking of the engines; its grain was strange to 
me, and on inquiry I found that it was ebony — very 
g<jod firewood, but very bad ebony, for only the heart 
of it was black. Ebony is the best firewood. 

Besides thes iron and stool vessels they build for 
Government requirements and European companies, 
the dockyard docs a large amount of building of the 
ordinary Nile sailing-boats by the ordinary Nile jncthod, 
which is very extraordinary. These boats arc made of 
quite rough sunt wood, i.e., acacia wood, and instead ol 
being built on frames in the usual method, the pieces 
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of wood are laid on each other almost like bricks and 
nailed together. The caulking is done with rags. 

The Sudanese do their sawing in almost exactly the 
same way as the Japanese — they draw the saw in the 
reverse way to us and use their feet a great deal. The 
chief carpenter was a very old man ; he came to Khartum 
before Gordon, worked for Gordon, and after the fall 
of Khartum, like so many other skilled artificers, worked 
for the Mahdi and the Khalifa. Now he is working for 
the English again — apparently an inoffensive man, 
strictly mindjng his own business and doing his best 
for any master whose orders he finds himself oorapcJlcd 
to obey. He is one of the sort who are made silent by 
having gone through so much, as those who have gone 
through so very, very much arc apt to be ; he is as 
wrinkled and dried up as the muminy of a Pharaoh ; 
his very body is as shrunk as if it had been embalmed. 

In the huddle of steamers outside the dockyard 
was a stern-wheeler with her stern-wheel still full of 
sud. She had come down the While Nile with Lieu- 
tenant Huntley Walsh, R.N., whose business it is to fight 
the sud and to explore the swamps in which the great 
river buries itself, in the hope of finding a place which 
is firm enough for cutting a clean passage. In this age 
of marvels we might live to see the whole of the White 
Nile conveyed in a “ twopenny tube ” through the 
Sud country. The natives, it should be noted, have 
viewed the works for cutting the sud with grave sus- 
picion. They say that the sud is Nature’s barrage. 
The sud consists chiefly of the refuse of the famous 
papyrus reed, which in tropical Africa grows to the height 
of twenty-five foot, twice the height that one sees it in 
Sicily- Though it is a curse in the Sudan, for two or 
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three Imnclred miles along the waterway to the great 
lakes, there is not a plant of the ])apyrus to be found 
growing wild noW' in Kgypt, the land of the papyrus. 

We had the good fortune to meet Lieutenant Walsh 
at the naval mess that day, tin; man of iron who had 
done such splendid \vork in grappling with the sud 
problem. He does not thinl: that the end is in sight. 
Perhaps it never will be, unless the projirietors of the 
half-penny London iournals discover that the sud of 
the jiapyrus is cheaper than sawdust for making the 
deplorabk' ])a])(;r on which they shock the world. Then 
the sud wall soon disajipear and the Sudan will have 
Daily Mail and Daily Chronidc j'laper manufactories on 
the banks of (he Halir-el-flhazal. 

Tt w'as a great relief to exchange tliis stove-like 
dockyard tor the ixiol bungalow in which the naval mess 
is located. Truly the .sailor is a handy man. d'he mess 
had (piite a good vegetable garden ; fragrant hedges 
of a dwarf kind of acacia, with a yelhw flower, growing 
along the side of the irrigation-channel ; rudiments of 
a lawn and a flower gardcai ; and a splendid crei^per, 
a loofah, covering the whole of the hot side of the house. 
Tiuj bungalow was well verandahed and had a cool 
airy loggia ujistairs, leading off a big sitting-room with 
comfortable lounges and a good supply of books, and, 
of course, a gramophone, 'llicre is a verse of Kipling 
which wants re-writing. In his “ Song of the Banjo,” he 
says 

With my lumpa-tumpa^limptHum'-pn^tump P 
In the tlchprt whurc the canip-sniohn ctulcd, 

There wan never voice before us till I led our lonely cliouis, 

I -llie watKlniin of the White Man rtniud the wr^rid ! ” 

For banjo, gramophone now should, be substituted. 
A gramophone, I believe this gramophone, had been 
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with the siid-cutters up the Bahr-cl-Ghazal ; we heai d 
another in the Desert on the way to the Great Oasis ; 
and various others passim. A gramophone is a great 
advance on a banjo — nothing but the want of money 
can prevent you having all the latest popular music, 
for the flat gramophone records take xtp so little room. 
I suppose keeping the sand out is the trouble. One needs 
a gramophone in lonely places in case one’s dog dies, 
as nearly every imported dog does die in the vSudan, of 
a kind of })ncumonia caused by ticks which get into 
the lungs. Tlicse sailors were sad over a gentle little 
Italian greyhound which they had succeeded in keeping 
for some months, but which now had the ominous dry 
cough, and was so thin that its ribs stood out like the 
bars ol a toast-rack. It moved feebly about the house 
with the plaintiveness of a wounded gazelle. 

After lunch we went up for a few minutes to the flat 
roof, of the biblical pattern. The sun was too fierce 
for us to stay there long, but the view was a very striking 
one. On the other side of the Blue Nile lay Ivliartum, 
the city of Gordon, with the great white palace whicli 
stands on the site of Gordon’s death-jilaco, resting on Ihe 
bank of the river like a crown. Turning round, we had 
for our view, first, the green little garden, the solatium of 
the masterful sailors who are chiefly responsible for the 
success of Khartum North ; behind that was a stretch 
of desert sand ; then came the mud houses of the lifty 
thousand people who do the work of this extraordinary 
tropical hive of industry, with the red and green stations 
of the police and watchmen, green above, red below, rising 
at intervals, as churches would rise in a European city ; 
and in the distajice a purple hill, based in golden sand, 
looking almost like a pyramid raised by one of the 
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Pharaohs for his monument and tomb. It is a monu- 
ment — a monument of the triumph of civilization, and 
many thousands have found their tomb round its base. 
For this is the hill of (lebcl Surgham, round which the 
epoch-making battle of Omdurman drenched the Desert 
with blood. Captain Dond, R.N., the Director of the 
Dockyard, fought in that war, and he had some stirring 
reminiscence's to tell of it. On one occasion ten of the 
Khalifa’s wild Baggara horsemen charged four thousand 
Jaalin. The Jaalin were armed with rifles, the horsemen 
had only their ierrible swords; yet the Jaalin turned 
and fled. Bui there were a few Biitish naval officers 
with the Jaalin, and, drawing their revolvers, the}^ 
stood their gioiiud, though it meant almost certain death 
for them, even if they succeeded in shooting most of 
the horsemen before they were cut down, fielj) came 
from a forgotten riuartcr ; the gun-boat was keejang a 
telescopic eye on its officers, and put a shell into the* 
Baggara which killed si.x; of them at one shot. 

Khartum North is not only a dockyard town, it has 
a very large business as the terminus of the Sudan 
Government railway, and a not inconsiderable settleiiK'nt 
of business men has grown uj> nnind the two. It will 
soon bo connected with Khartum by a bridge, for both 
railway and ordinary traffic, which is already begun, 
and which will carry the Sudan railways into the rich 
districts betwccai the Blue and White Niles. 

Khartum North is another monument to the sidf- 
reliancc and resourcefulness of the Sudan Government, 
and practically anything that is wanted in the way 
of shipbuilding, railway repair and armament work can 
be executed there. * 
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The voyage in the Prince Abbas, the luxurious little 
floating hotel of Thomas Cook and Son, which trans]>orts 
the tourist from the First to the Second Cataract, where 
he is transferred to the Desert Railway, takes him right 
across Nubia. Geographically, Nubia is said to begin 
at Komombo, just below Assuan, but the last temple of 
Philae and the monster dam, which has engulfed the 
rest in its floods, are the real gates of Nubia. Below that 
Nubia is Egyptiautzed ; its architecture is corrupted ; 
its people have the bloom of barbarism off them. 

I have not often felt more excited than when I 
stepped on board tlic steamer at Shellal, the ])ort of 
Assuan, above the Cataract, for in my ears was the dull 
roar of the giant river forcing its way over the giant dam, 
and before my eyes was the last and most exquisite of 
the temples of Phihe rising out of a broad mirror of 
water with palm trees footed in the river ail round it. 
And even while wo waited, two of the Nile boats of 
Assuan, rainbow-tinted, shaped, prow and stern and mast 
and sail, like the galleys on the vases of Ancient Greece, 
shot swiftly across the lake made by the dam, more like 
ancient galleys *than ever as their long banks of oars 
rose and fell, to take our fellow-passengers, who were 
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not facing the journey to the Sudan, over to the 
temple. 

With the large staffs and perfect discipline of Cook’s 
boats, it is only a matter of a few minutes for passengers 
and their belongings to get on board. Before the galleys 
reached Philse, we were standing up-stream, lost in 
wonder at the first Nubian villages. The poverty, and 
tumble-down mud-huts of an Egyptian village, sci'amb- 
ling like its animals, are rej^laced by beaulilul little 
towns which look as if they were survivals of the handi- 
work of the Pharaohs. The houses of Nubia are still 
absolutely Pharaonic in their character ; you see the 
soul-houses, the little clay models of ancient Egyptian 
dwellings, of which most museums possess examples, 
reproduced with almost photographic accuracy in 
Nubian villages. 

What are the characteristics of Nubian houses ? 
They arc often surrounded by walled enclosures like 
fortresses ; they arc fortresses, themselves, as sciuarc 
and perpendicular as castles, with no openings except 
their important gateways, and slits for air underneath 
the ornamental cornice which generally finishes off 
the top of a house wall. The gateways are often arched, 
and sometimes regular porches ; they frequently have 
paintings round them. The houses, whose architecture 
has very delicate lines, are built of good bricks, which 
are often in their upper portions worked into patterns 
of considerable beauty, sometimes in several colours. 
The houses are apt to rise in successive tiers on the 
side of a hill, creating an appearance even of grandeur. 
The villages of Nubia have real architectural merit ; 
they are as handsome as they are substantial ; and you 
are hardly ever out of sight of them. In Nubia, as in 
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Egypt, the whole population lives on the banks of the 
Nile, and there are an astonishing number of temples, 
most of which are threatened with damage, as well as 
intermittent submergence, by the raising of the Assuan 
Dam, unless a great deal of money is spent on their pre- 
servation. It is good to know that Abu Simbel, the finest 
of all, alike by its distance from the dam and its height 
above the river, is safe from injury. At the beginning 
of the voyage, where the lake created by the dam is 
deepest, you glide through a water avenue of palm- 
trees below villages mediceval in the rich formality of 
their architecture. As you look back you get a glimpse 
of the barrage, a long, low, grey wall fringed with tall 
felookahs ; the sand of the Desert is of the same pris- 
matic golden colour that is so wonderful at Assuan, 'fixe 
first temple to strike us was that of Dabud, down by 
the shore, a large temple of the ordinary Egyptian type, 
much ruined, but with two of its pylons still standing. 

The Nile flows backwards for a hundred miles from 
the Assuan Dam; much land is now cultivated that was 
never before cultivated in the history of Egypt. 

We were enchanted with the opening scenery of 
the voyage. There were rocks almost as striking anrl 
fantastic as the Temple of Koraombo ; there were 
vaulted villages like the cisterns which arc the jirincipal 
remains of Ancient Carthage. Below Kartassi the Nile 
is a lake, with wonderful groups of palms step])ed in it. 
The Temple of Hathor at Kartassi has been called the 
most beautiful small temple in the donxinions of the 
Khedive; and as it rises high above the Nile with its 
Hathor-headed columns against the clear blue of the 
African sky, it is wonderfully charming and elegant. 
Only it and the Kiosk at Phike have (piite the grace of 
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a Greek temple. There is another temple just beyond 
it down by the shore, dedicated to Isis. Here lies the 
quarry, with numerous sculptures and tablets left in it, 
from which the stones of Phil® were cut. The crops 
here sweep right down to the river, or rather, I 
suppose, sweep up from it, sown foot by foot as the 
water recedes. 

It is not my intention to describe individually and 
in detail the temples of Nubia, the name given by the 
ancients to Ethiopia to signify that it was the land of 
gold. I intend rather to give my impressions of them 
and the scenery and the people. To take the latter 
first. The people of Nubia arc distinctly pleasing ; they 
are polite to strangers and not avaricious, though the 
children pester for piastres at the points frequented by 
Cook’s tourists. To be a Cook’s tourist in Nubia, it 
must be remembered, docs not imply an excursionist, 
but a person of means, to whom it is nothing to win 
cheap popularity with piastres. 

As one sees the men praying or going through 
their ablutions by the marge of the great river 
before they go to their work; or in the evening, 
when their work is over, sitting as still as statues 
watching the extraordinary life of the white men 
whom the great white steamer is taking from the 
Beyond to the Beyond, they arc simple, obliging and 
interested. They arc well-formed people, and this is 
even more conspicuous in the children. The long gala- 
beah, or Arab gown, is their only visible garment, for 
few of them wear anything on the head or feet. 1 
should have said, the only visible garment of the men. 
The Nubians arc addicted to the use ohRcckitt’s blue ; 
you are often at a loss to know whether the sky-blue 
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garments you see upon the bank are the blue Arab cotton 
faded or Reckitty white. The women are small and 
slight and soon get ugly, but some of the girls ai'e ex- 
tremely pretty, with rather delicate retrousse features 
set off by their habit of dressing the hair in hundreds of 
little braids ; and with large, liquid, intelligent eyes. The 
infants arc adorable, beautifully formed little statues of 
polished ebony, loolcing all eyes : they arc as graceful 
in their motions as young animals. The unconscious 
ridiculousness of the Nubian child is fascinating ; they 
are often without a stitch of clothing. The women have 
a great deal of iewellery— heavy silver bracelets and 
anklets— the former, like their ear-rings and rings, olten 
with the grace of anticpies. Filigree work and chasing 
in silver is quite a Sudanese art ; many of the large chased 
ear-rings that the women wear only differ from the 
fibula brooch of the classical nations in having no pin ; 
the workmanship of some of their silver rings is quite 
beautiful; but it is in necklaces that the Nubian prin- 
cipally shines I am not speaking now of tlie cheap 
and gaudy, but often effective, glass beads wliich arc sold 
to the foreigner and worn by tlie natives at vShellal 
(these are made in Europe), but of the necklaces which 
are handed down in families with lovely old amber beads, 
golden and opaque ; dented silver beads an inch or two 
long, shaped almost like a torjicdo, mummy beads and 
incised cylinders found in Egyptian tombs ; the pied 
glass beads made by the I’hoenicians ; pieces of roughly 
polished agate and cornelian; and .so on, finished off, if the 
proud wearer can get it, with a piece of gold braid from 
a uniform. 

From the moment a ship arrives to the moment she 
departs the women try to sell their jewels to the tourists, 
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and generally for no more than their value. At one 
place, Kalabsha, I think, an Arab of a superior class 
was going about among his poorer fellow-countrywomen 
trying to prevent them selling their jewels below their 
value ; as they had inherited them, they did not know 
what their value was, and getting money was a new game 
for them ; they had probably never seen it before the era 
of Cook’s steamers. A genuinely paying game for the 
good-looking women is getting small piastres for being 
photographed ; they are, I suppose, Mohammedans, 
though none of them make any attemjit to cover their 
faces or have any objection to being photographed if 
they are paid for it at tins modest rate. Wherever a 
steamer ties up, a picturesque crowd of natives collects 
at once, partly, no doubt, for the chance of making 
money out of tlie tourists, but much more for what is 
to them their only theatre — the seeing the foreigners 
perform. 

The scenery of Nubia along the banks of the Nile is 
delightful. The Nile is to my mind far more beautiful 
above Assuan than it is below ; it soon narrows, and 
for the most part remains narrow, but its banks arc lofty 
and lined with an almost unending procession of villages 
as monumental as the castles of the Middle Ages. There 
are always mountains with bold outlines drawing nearer 
to or receding from the river. There are quantities of 
palm trees, and, in places, groves of greener, shadier 
trees ; and we were constantly passing the noblest rock 
effects, sometimes Nature’s castles like the celebrated 
gorge known as the Gates of Kalabsha, sometimes cliffs 
crowned like Kasr Ibrim with frowning fortifications of 
the Ancients. Cook’s steamer, the Prince* Ahh as, had a 
charming sun-parlour, about eighteen feet long by 
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twelve feet wide^with huge plate-glass windows, occupy- 
ing the front part of the promenade deck, and on its 
comfortable lounges most of the score or two of pas- 
sengers spent the greater part of the day, taking in the 
pageant we were passing. 

The temples of Nubia which salute the eye of the 
traveller as he sails up the Nile arc few of them of any 
great size, or, indeed, of striking beauty other than that 
of situation. Their charm lies in their suddenly break- 
ing in upon what one may call the silence oj the sight, 
like music in the night. You an* sailing along past 
Pharaonic villages and groves or wild stretches of abrupt 
rocks, aiul sand of that prismatic gold, when jmur eye is 
arrested by a row of half buried Sphinxes, or a tall 
pylon, or the outline of columns against the sky. It is 
one of these deserted temples, sometimes with the great 
river between it and even a village ; sometimes crowning 
a cluster of castlc-like house.s, with their walls picked 
out in patterns of piercing or colour. Most of the 
temples are enriched with paintings or sculptures 
within ; nearly all have suffered from the heavy hand 
of time or man; not a few have half their precincts 
choked with .sand, which may preserve while it obscures 
them. One effect runs through all of them— that of 
Ancient Egypt lifting up her head above tin; sands of 
the Desert ; it is Thebes again in the debatable land 
between the two cataracts. 

Of the built temples Kalabsha is much the finest. It 
is a temple like Denderah or Edfu, with only its first 
pylon demolished ; it rose direct from the Nile on a 
terrace washed by the waters ; you can see how the 
great temple* swept down to the great river. With its 
large sculptured courts, it might well be a bit of Karnak 
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or Thebes. I cannot tell the real value of the Dakka 
Temple, for I only saw it by moonlight, but it is full of 
reliefs. One can still see some of the Sphinxes which 
gave the Wady-Es-Saboa Temple its name, the Valley of 
the Lions. But one temple obliterates the memory of 
all the rest, since while they are all in the minor key, it 
has no rival in its own kind from Khartum to the sea — 
I refer, of course, to Abu Simbel. 

Abu Simbel differs from all other important temples 
in the fact that, while they arc built, it is hewn out of 
the rock. Its facade, facing the sunrise and looking down 
a majestic reacli of tlic Nile, can be seen for miles before 
you come up to it. It is guarded by four seated Colossi 
of Rameses the Great. These gigantic images are the 
largest in Egypt, larger even than the statue of Memnon 
and his twin at Thebes ; they are sixty feet high and 
very massive, but they are also singularly beautiful and 
well proportioned in their conventional way; their 
beauty is almost as striking as their size ; two of them 
arc on each side of the entrance, which admits into an 
interior highly-sculptured in the most interesting way, 
and laid out with a fine sense of proportion. Indeed, 
this temple is a model of majesty, proportion and 
beauty. Nor is it the only monument of Abu Simbel, 
for the smaller temple beside it, popularly ascribed to 
Nefertari, the beautiful young Queen of Rameses the 
Great, and also carved in the rock, is of great beauty 
and monumental importance!. 

Vast as it is, Abu Simbel is threatened with immola- 
tion by the incursions of the Dc.scrt sand, whicli pours 
over the mountain side. This sand, of the brightest and 
most prismatic gold, has made a heap fisr higher than 
the temple, which has always threatened to sweep across 
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its entrance and has begun to enx’clop the Porch of Ihe 
Prisoners. The shrewdness of an English Engineer 
colonel cried “ Halt ! ” to the sand. He built a cross 
wall on the rocks above which for a time warded it off, 
but it was not on a sufficiently large scale, and the sand 
has leapt over its barrier and hurled itself at the fagade 
of the temple, where its further encroachments are so 
dreaded that no one is allowed to tread in the sand 
lest it should precipitate an avalanche. Messrs. Cook 
and Son make a sj^ecial feature of Abu Simbcl ; they 
have wired it for the electric; light, and when one of 
their steamers is lying alongsid(; b(.‘low, these wires are 
connected with its dynamos for the illumination of the 
interior of the tem])lc by day ; tln‘ steamer needs the 
illumination for itsedf by night. 

Wlicre we tied up, the bank was a thiclcet of mimosa 
and castor-oil plant. This castor-oil plajit is tlu; tyjrical 
vegetation on the Nubian Nile. The boughs of the 
mimosa, covered with their fragrant yellow balls, came 
right over the steamer, sluidding their i)i;rfume, and 
curiously ini.xed with the elecTric wires laid on to the 
temple. 

High up above us towered tlu; great temple, with 
its cornice of Cynocephals worsliipj;)ing the .sun, and its 
images of god-like majesty as well as god-like propor- 
tions. By Rameses’s side was his daughter, Princess 
Biut-Auat, the rescuer of Moses, small and very slender, 
like the Nubian girls who were standing gaicing at her 
by our side. This temple was restored by the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. The rows of prisoners, which line each 
side of the entrance, are very spiritedly carved ; half of 
them were Jews, for Ramoses II. oppressed the Jews 
mightily. Their Israelitish features are unmistakable 
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before you learn from your Budge for whom they are 
intended. 

The interior of the Temple of Abu Sinibel is worthy 
of its majestic exterior. It is very noble and dignified, 
and is quite a portrait gallery of Rameses the Great 
and his wives and his children and his victories, in which 
he is assisted by his famous lion. The front hall is sup- 
ported by four great Osiris pillars on each side ; the 
scribblings at its top were done twenty years ago and 
upwards, when the temple was nearly full of sand, and 
was abandoned to the owls, whose mournful note we heard 
outside all through the night, and the bats who poison 
the air of the lower chambers still. This front hall is 
full of pictures alike interesting in subject and beautiful 
in their figures and faces. 

The second hall is haunted by wheeling, malodorous 
bats ; the long, low rooms off it with benches round 
them were for keeping the treasures and sacrifices; 
the treasury has cupboard niches still. All these rooms 
are full of pictures, and so is the third hall, which has 
a fine presentation of the Sacred Boat of the Sun, which 
has always a ram-headed Sphinx on its bow. On a 
square pier of this hall we see the great king being em- 
braced by the goddess Isis, a subject which constantly 
recurs. The fourth hall, which has small chambers off 
it for the washing and dressing-rooms of the priests, 
admits to the Holy of Holies, which has four gods 
seated on its end wall like the famous three gods on the 
frieze of the Parthenon. These four are Ptah, Amon-Ra, 
the deified Rameses, and Ra, and though they are so 
far from the entrance of the temple, during part of 
February and March the sun shines right into their 
sanctuary in the morning. It was full of light when we 
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were there in December. Still more impressive to me 
was it to turn round and look at the vista outwards, 
which carried the eye through all the halls of the temple 
out to the Nile. 

In Nubia the temples on the Nile are nearly all of 
them on the west bank, in order that their orientation 
may be correct, while their principal fagades excite the 
admiration of the voyager. The flabellum, or state 
fan of the king, represented in the paintings of Rameses 
here, is obviously the original of the flabellum borne 
beside the Pope when he goes to St. Peter’s for great 
ceremonies. This glorious temple deserves a long 
chapter to itself, for its pictures arc Ml of symbolism and 
history, and it is so irajiortant alike in architecture, 
sculpture and painting. F>ut 1 ('aniiot afford the space 
in the present volume. 

Outside the great temple to tht; riglit is a rock chapel, 
discovered by Miss Amelia B. Edwards and her party in 
1874, which is elaborately sculptured and painted within, 
and bears on its exterior a tablet commemorating the 
battle which saved Egypt. Outside' the temple, too, 
is the grave of Major Tidswcll, who was wounded in the 
Desert war and died on this spot as he was being carried 
back to Cairo. I could have lingered long hero, stand- 
ing in the shade of the mimosas, which shed a rich per- 
fume from their little golden balls of blossom, and listen- 
ing to the lapping of the Nile in the north wind. On the 
other side of the great temple is the smaller temple of 
Queen Nefertari, whom the dragomans always call 
" his darling wife.” It is small wonder if she was. For 
thirty-two centuries have not robbed her type of its 
attractions in tlse eyes of man. She is sculptured more 
than once at Abu Simbcl, and many times in Pigypt — a 
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small, lithe figure — a small face with pretty straight 
features and a pleading mouth — a monument of enduring 
femininity. 

The facade of the smaller temple, though not on the 
same majestic scale as the larger, is full of dignity and 
beauty. It, too, is cut out of the slope of the rock, 
leaving triangular buttresses incised with cartouches to 
separate the six great Colossi with wonderfully beautiful 
features, who stand three on each side of the entrance. 
I shall not describe the interior, but its jiain tings are 
very graceful. 

It was charming, the way in which the small things 
were mingled with the great for us at Abu Simbel. When 
we came out of the joyous temple of the fair young 
Nefcrtari, a scarab beetle, alive, met us on the threshold. 
He had left a long trail behind him on the sand, so 
fanta.stic in its curves that one could well believe the 
legend which declares that he invented the writing of 
the Arab; and inside the bees were disjiuting the handi- 
work of the Ancient Egyjitian with their sculpture — 
honeycomb nests made with a hard grey cement by these 
tiny workmen. 

Nor were human primitives wanting, for three 
solemn Nubians were proceeding with the execution of 
an iguana three or four feet long, which they had cap- 
tured down by the water’s edge, and which one of our 
sailors was going to buy for a shilling when it was killed 
and skinned. He told me that he should get a shilling 
for the skin in Cairo, implying that the crew would get 
the fie.sh to eat for nothing, and I saw them eating it on 
the next day. This was no surprise to me, for I knew 
Australian explorers who had eaten thc#n, and said they 
tasted like chicken. Frogs and snakes certainly do. 
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Why do housekeepers forget that the narrow range of 
edible flesh may be extended by ophidians and saurians 
as well as by batrachians ? 

The Iguana seemed to think it perfectly natural 
having its throat cut ; it did not try to kick or bite. 
All three Nubians held it, when it was dead and turned 
on its back, for the delicate operation of skinning; they 
sat hunched like frogs. I did not watch them finish, 
they meant to give the afternoon to it. I saw that ; so 
I photographed them and the monster and left them, 
looking as wise as owls. While we were inspecting the 
temples, a beautiful dahabeah came up the river with 
her sails full of the north wind. To our pleasure she 
came right in to where we lay and struck sail and moored 
to the bank, mingling her tall rigging with the featlicry 
leaves and downy blossoms of the mimosas. She be- 
longed to Mr. Newman, the artist, who has made such 
a fortune out of pictures of Jtgypt. Our dragoman left 
us at once to try and sell him curios, while we, at a suffi- 
cient distance from the Colossi to ensure the sand not 
making an avalanche over them and disappointing the 
tourists for the rest of the season, toiled u}> the loose hill 
of bright gold sand to the wild plateau of rocks above, 
which commanded such a view u]) aiul down the Nile, 
alike superb in its effects, whether we gazed into the 
sunset or across the great river at the purple hills — 
Nature’s Pyramids. 

That night many iieoplc were doomed to disa])point- 
ment, for we were spending the night at our moorings, 
sacrificing our chance of seeing the temple at Wady 
Haifa, in order to sec Abu Simbel by moonlight. Many 
years of wanderkig about the world, and the taking of 
thousands of kodaks, have given me the habit of ob- 
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serving when such a hill or roclc will cast such a shadow. 
When darkness fell, a little before dinner, I looked out to 
see what time the moon would shine at its best upon the 
Colossi ; to my consternation I saw that the moon was 
preparing to scuUle round the corner of the hill out ot 
which the temple is carved. I flew to rouse the ship, 
but nearly all the passenger'^ were dressing for dinner. 
I told my alarmist news, but mankind arc an incredu- 
lous race, and if any of them took the trouble to look 
out they were pc' 0 ])le who had not the energy to act 
u])ou the spur of th(‘ moment. One man, Mr. Percy 
Mordaii, said : “ Wait a minute till I slip on my 
dressing-gown, and I’ll ('ome with you,” and we were the 
only two on board that ship who saw the pageant. 
And what a iiageant it was 1 Thos(; lour giants, sixty 
feet high, bathed in silver, standing out against the 
dark shadows on their left-hand sides. Such was the 
mastery of the sculpture that in that light their eyelids 
seemed to droop. 

[ shall nevm- lorget yVbu Siinbel It is as wonderful as 
the Siihinx and the Pyramids and the Oreat Dam of 
Assuan. 

I cannot describe all the sights of that voyage ; the 
golden shoals in the retreating Nile have lost their magic 
since the crocodiles have forsaken them. The lile led 
by the Nubian villagers below the palm groves that 
fringe the Nile would make a volume of itself. It is 
Kipling and “Kim” all the time. Put some phases 
of the voyage I must give. First, there was a funeral 
waiting to cross the river in an elaborately painted barge 
like the death-boats depicted on the tombs of tlie 
Pharaohs ; there were scores of blackdigures, and a few 
white, waiting under the feathery palms for the body 
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of the dead to transport it across the river Our 
dragoman heightened the effect by saying that they 
were waiting for the mummy. 

On our first evening on the Prince Abbas we had a 
grand tom-tom concert got up by the sailors. There 
was one of the pitcher-shaped earthenware drums; the 
only other musical instrument consisted of two empty 
vinegar bottles (Champion’s) and a door key. The eleven 
performers made a close circle in the lounge amidships 
and started in “ La, La, La.” The ring of gleaming 
teeth and eyes, blue and white galabeahs, white turbans 
and red tarbooshes —all looked to the man who ])layed 
the key and bottles and had on a check shirt ; he seemed 
to be the captain of the XL Then Brustus got up 
and danced the linked feet dance, his comely feet peering 
out of white pyjamas ; the others crooned in chorus to 
make a tune. It was a lovely moment ; it was Africa in 
the tropics ; it beat the tai'antella at Naples hollow, 
and the cafes-chantanis of Tunis, especially when the 
dancer finally collapsed ; the performance can -best be 
compared to the wind running out of a bagpipe. The 
twinkling teeth and eyes of the solo singer were glorious ; 
the crooning was merry, but jilaintive too ; without 
hearing it, one could have no conception of how much 
music they can get out of crooning and tom-toms and 
vinegar bottles. Our white-robed Arab stewards were 
enthralled, though they must have seen such a perform- 
ance hundreds of limes, and when it was all over they 
called out " liip, hip, hurry ! ” Which is the Nubians’ 
attempt at the British cheer. 

No sooner had they clone dancing than they fetched 
lanterns and escorted us to a temple to which we were 
to pay a moonlight visit, the moon being inadequate. 
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I forget the name of the temple ; I have forgotten half 
the things that the dragoman showed us in it by the 
light of magnesium wire, in the use of which he was 
inexpert ; but I know that Augustus Caesar, dressed as 
an Egyptian, was doing a variety of things which that 
dignified person never would have done ; or if he did do 
them, he -was only “ playing clown ” to the Egyptian 
crowd. The fun of the fair was the scrambling over the 
ruins with these engaging Nubians making themselves 
a light unto your feet with their lanterns, and holding 
you up lest you should dasli your foot against a stone, 
of which there were a very great many ]riled up in 
dangerous heaps. 

The finest sensation we had was' when an oar fell 
overboard, and one of the sailors, without the least hesita- 
tion, jumped after it, though the steamer w^as doing her 
best pace with a sti'ong north wind to neutralize the 
current. “ Won’t you wait for him ? ” I asked the 
manager. "Oh, no,’’ he said. "He’ll swim ashore 
and run to our next landing-place and get there long 
before we shall.’’ Truly, the Nile boatman is adaptive. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle once wrote a book called 
" The Tragedy of the Korosko.’’ As we passed the 
expiring town of Korosko, the real Korosko tragedy was 
painfully evident — the tragedy which befalls any part of 
the Khedive’s dominions when the British Army of 
Occupation is withdrawn. The place is almost dead; 
the barracks occupied by the British soldiers are 
tumbling down ; tluj business of the place has gone into 
the Limbo of I'orgotten Things. 

The most interesting thing we saw upon the east 
bank was the old fortress called Kasr Ibriin, which towers 
above the river like the fortress of the condoUiere, who 
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was the Pope’s brother^ and is buried with him in Milan 
Cathedral, towers above Lake Como. Here we have 
Roman walls dating from the days when the last legion 
of the Roman Empire southward sat on these heights 
guarding Egypt — the Imperial Granary— from the 
marauders who were the forerunners of the Mahdi. 
Here we have the poor fortifications of a Turkish out- 
post, and ruins, quite architectural, of a Byzantine church. 
Wc wandered about hunting for the vestiges of the ])ast 
— an Egyptian gateway, a Roman rampart, a Byzantine 
column — till the sun sank behind the wt'stern shore, 
and then the glory of the sunset lorcc'd every spectator 
to follow tlie line of the Nile tip to the sunsi't, from the 
rocky brow upon which every coiu|ueror paused and 
made good his footing. 

I must end at the town of Haifa, wliiclt still enjoys 
the prosperity of a British garrison. There arc some 
better houses along its esplanade —the sure sign of the 
presence of a foreign clement in any city of the Khedive's 
dominions. There was a “ Grand Hotel ” ; 1 am not 
sure whether it was open or not. When I was there, its 
proprietor had incurred the disapproval of the Sirdar. 
There was a still grander Mudirich, or Governor’s house, 
where the Mudir has the British officers and officials to 
mess with him. There was a regiment at Haifa Camj), 
in honour of which the railway station itself was called 
Haifa Camp. There was a prosperous JSazar, unusually 
picturesque with trees, at which only the native was 
catered for; and there was quite a picturesque mosque. 
But the real features in the town are the fantastic band- 
stand, and the post-office, to which every tourist crowds 
as soon as he arrives to buy the gorgeous and gigantic 
postage stamps of the Sudan. He invariably finds it 
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shut, because it is closed for an hour or two on the 
arrival of a boat to give the Egyptian mind the leisure 
it requires for the sorting of a handful of letters. 

The best things in Haifa, to use an Irishism, are 
outside it — the ancient temples rescued from destruc- 
tion by the British, and the Second Cataract, a glorious 
spectacle of racing waters and black rocks. 



THE DESERT RAILWAY : FROM HALFA TO 

KHARTUM. 

The Desert Railway was the easiest railway to lay 
that was ever bailt, and yet it is one ol the marvels of 
a country so rich in marvels as the dominions of the 
Khedive. In the hrst place, either it cost nothing or 
Kitchener’s transport from Wady Haifa cost nothing ; 
in other words, it was built as part of the campaign 
which broke up the power of Mahdism. There are five 
cataracts between Wady Haifa and Khartum, and the 
chances of treachery— Arab traitors wrecking steamers 
at strategical moments— were so great, apart from the 
tremendous difficulties of transporting a large army 
over the cataracts, that Kitchener determined to 
fling a railway across the Dc'sert to take his army 
towards Khartum : and this railway, extended to Khar- 
tum, is the Sudan Government Railway of to-day. 
Some of it was laid at the rate of three miles a day in a 
tropical summer. The Tro])ics begin just south of 
Assuan. The bizarre aspects of the railway crowded 
on us before we left Haifa, where the natives’ luggage 
was thrown up into a sort of pyramid in a gravel-yard 
under the blazing sun, and the natives, also in the sun, 
were sitting baddled on the ground, as they huddle 
outside the law courts waiting for their turn. Only 
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this time, when their turn came, they would go and 
sit on the floor of a luggage-van : if there was any differ- 
ence between a luggage-van and a carriage for third-class 
natives I could not discover it. It is claimed for the 
Sudan Government Railways that their sleeping-cars 
are the most luxurious in the world. This is a mistake. 
The Sudan authorities would be the first to disclaim it. 
They could justly claim that no “ sleepers ” could 
be better adapted for their purpose, for they are regular 
little bedrooms, each with two berths, an easy chair 
and washing apparatus, and with various provisions 
for combating the heat, like punkahs and smoked-glass 
windows and wooden sun-boards outside which shade the 
upper half of their windows. In July, when the weather 
is hotter at seven o’clock in the morning than it is at 
mid-day in winter, these precautions must be very grate- 
ful ; but in the winter they gave me the blues. I made 
my escape as quickly as possible to the dining-room to 
get away from this dim religious light, but 1 heard a 
chorus of praise for it all round me. Just before 
Christmas the air was as warm and cool as a fine 
English June. 

The Desert begins directly you leave Haifa, with 
sands that would be quite beautiful for children if they 
could be transported to the sea-side and the sea flowed 
over them twice a day. And except for a few stray 
rocks and hills they are flat enough. You could see 
the telegraph posts crossing them for miles. The sand 
is of a fine golden colour, but not the glorious gold of 
Assuan and Abu Simbel. The Desert is flatter than 
the prairie. I confessed to a feeling of exultation at 
the thought that I was alive and doing the last stage to 
Khartum ; that in hardly more than a day I should 
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be standing in the city of Gordon, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven miles uj) the Nile, and in the 
heart of Africa. I have been to China and Japan at the 
other end of Asia, and Vancouver and Vancouver’s Island 
at the other end of America, and for the matter of that 
to Cape Town, at tlic other end of Africa, and to Aus- 
tralia, but none of them seemed so far as Khartum. 

The sands through which wc were passing were 
wonderfully smooth, but in the distance rose a succession 
of pyramids (Nature- forgeries, not the real thingj, and 
rising out of the smooth sand was a gravestone, for this 
is the way an army came. Tlu; long stretches of golden 
sand were; like one broad sunris(i with pyramids and 
kopjes on the horizon. 

No. I Station was quite an impoi'tant -looking 
place. It was a house with two rooms and a roofed- 
over space in between. The railway stretched to the 
horizon at each end — it seemed to go uji before and 
behind like a switchback, but this, I suppose, was an 
optical delusion. The train stopped, not that there 
was the least chance of anybody wanting to get in or 
out ; the station was more in tlie nature of a depot 
of materials that might be needed in breakdowns, a 
shelter for a coujile of Gyppy telegraph clerks. 
Perhaps the train stopped to ket^j.) them alive with 
the news of the world, from which they were cut off 
more effectively than in a prison or a convent. In- 
structions they might have by telegraph, and no stores 
were taken out or put in. The moon had already made 
its appearance, though it was only ten minutes to four. 
We waited ten minutes at that station doing nothing; 
the guards have no misgivings about waiting on the 
Desert Railway. They look like soldiers ; the dining- 
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car attendants look like harem servants; they are not 
in the service of the Sudan Government, but of a Greek 
contractor who was given the contract for the dining- 
cars because the Government had to stop him running 
an hotel. When we steamed away from station No. i 
the Desert was just like a lake of sand with rocks 
on its horizon. The sunset turned it into a lake of 
gold. At five o’clock the eastern hills turned to that 
incomparable pink, of which you could never dream 
till you had been in Egypt or the Sudan, and in front 
of them was that golden lake — of sand — so flat that 
we ceased to wonder that Kitchener’s railway advanced 
three miles a day. The western hills were the true 
indigo. We missed the whitening bones of the buffalo 
that used to strike such a mournful note on the Cana- 
dian prairie : a dead camel or two would have been 
better than nothing. But there was a mirage of green 
trees, and the blue light which you always get between 
the pink of the hills and the pink of sunset, until the 
sun dropped behind the edge of the Desert like the lower- 
ing of a ship’s ensign at eventide. Then the west 
seemed to be enveloped in cannon-smoke, and the 
eastern hills turned grey and green till Nature performed 
the daily miracle of this dry land, and reproduced the 
sunset in an after-glow. 

The Desert here was like a gravel road : it looked as 
if it had never known a drop of water, but it is only 
a few months or weeks since the great rains came, and 
in a hundred different places washed the line away. 
The re-supplying of Khartum was at a standstill ; but 
the wonderful Greek traders were prepared for a siege, 
one would think ; they came out of the test so triumph- 
antly. The Greek merchant is not a Nathaniel; it 

20* 
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could not be said that he has no guile in him ; but he 
deserves big profits for his enterprise in not following 
the flag, but accompanying it with the fleshpots of 
Egypt. The expenses of restoring the railway more than 
swallowed up the revenue taken from the public this 
year, but even if the Government did not make it pay 
pecuniarily by the saving in the carriage of their stores, 
it would be worth while maintaining it for the indepen- 
dence from interference which it guarantees to them. 
I believe, indeed, that the traffic is only remunerative 
during four months of the year, because the fares are 
too low — fiom that point of view. Its management and 
effectiveness relied great credit on the three or four 
young R.E.’s who control it. 

Forty minutes after sunset there was a glow on the 
Desert like the orange window in Uie apse of St. Peter’s 
at Rome — that fire at the edge of the Desert beats any 
sunset I ever saw — and in the foreground, silhouetted 
against it in black, were the odd figures of a native 
encampment. The fire in thc' west continued long 
after the darkness had fallen, as it so often does in these 
latitudes. At No. 4 Station the Desert was a blaze 
of moonlight, but oh, so cold ! O’Sullivan Bey saj^s 
that it always is cold in the Desert at niglit. 

The next morning I woke at a station. I could 
see at once that it was a jilace of much importance, 
for it was full of Sudanese with hollowed-out leopards’ 
skins and sacks of cucumbers, and in front of the low 
square houses were rows of clay columns with bases a 
yard across. I could also see a mosque and many 
donkeys, and many people, chiefly in white. It turned 
out to be the Atbara Junction, the most important on 
the line, for here the railway goes off to Port Sudan. 
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I at once took out my kodak. The sun was already 
brilliant and the station M^as full of native life. The 
first thing I photographed was a native train. The 
carriages looked like iron bullet-proof luggage-cars, 
but the natives were quite happy squatting upon the 
floor : many of them had brought skins for the purpose. 

I am sure that the doors arc locked and the passengers 
shut in like baggage during transit. I could see no 
lights, no windows, no anything ; the people were just 
shoved in like cattle, and those who went in cattle- 
trucks were the best off. Many carried skin rugs and 
calabashes — there were some dignified and well-dressed 
old native gentlemen among them, most of them in 
white robes and turbans. Some of the young men 
were very good-looking ; they .seemed to take us as a 
joke, except that they took care to block the view into 
their own carriages. One had a wJiolc collection of amu- 
lets like match-boxes strung on iron bangles just above 
his elbow : one had a pointed, mauy-colourcd straw 
affair slung from his shoulders. It must have been a 
basket : as a hat it would have been too regal. The 
climax for the kodakcr was an old warrior who had 
a great two-handed sword slung over his shoulder. 
All had tribe marks tattooed on their faces and were 
telling their beads with the sandal -wood necklaces for 
which we were offering two piastres. Th(;y may have 
been waiting for the train from Port Sudan like ourselves, 
or the station may have still been a sort of free circus 
to them : wc could not tell from their faces ; there were 
rows and rows of them, all iurbaned, all in white, 
squatting on the ground ; all the men carried long 
walking staves. • 

The Atbara is the big railway junction of the Sudan, 
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and the Railway Battalion, and the Director of the 
Sudan Railways himself, are quartered here. The 
station is in the angle between the Nile and the Atbara 
which had to be bridged for the railway. The place 
where Lord Kitchener won his great victory, just before 
the battle of Omdurman, is thirty-seven miles from the 
station, at a place called Nakhella, on the river Atbara. 
Close to the station is the little white cemetery in which 
the English arc laid who died in the hospital after the 
battle. 

In the station they were selling the sticks of a 
particular tree whicli the Sudanese use for tooth-brushes. 
The Atbara’s waters made a distinct line where they 
joined the Nile ; I noticed the colour, which was very 
blue, because the Atbara is sometimes called the Black 
Nile. Here in the last two years great railway works 
have sprung up. We were told that the Railway Bat- 
talion contained many of the Egyptians who had blinded 
themselves in one eye to avoid military service, until 
Lord Kitchener, with grim humour, made them serve 
all the same by carrying sleejjcrs and other “ fatigue ” 
work instead of training themselves for lighting which 
might never come. We were reminded of them by the 
Dead Sea Fruit which grows so freely here, a kind of 
spurge apparently, which has a cool-looking green fruit 
about the size of an orange, which is nothing but shell. 
The milk-white juice of this plant is so acrid that if 
it gets into the eyes it destroys the sight. Bui it is a 
handsome plant, with extremely green leaves, which 
spreads further into the Desert than most vegetation, 
and sometimes grows into a shade-giving tree c^uite ten 
feet high. The mimosas here are very stunted. 

El-Damer, seven miles further on, is the type of a 
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Sudan Government Railway Station. Once upon a 
time it was the chief seat of Mohammedan learning in 
all the Sudan ; now it is the starting-point of the cara- 
vans for Kassala, which is six days’ journey, and 
Erythraea, the Italian Sudan. We found it a town of 
low mud compounds from which a stream of white-clad 
natives, humping mysterious luggage, was issuing to 
the station, while other natives were standing like 
statues about the platform. All the tarbooshes (i.e., 
Egyptians) in the train seemed to know all the tar- 
booshes in all the stations, and spent the entire and 
liberal time for which the train halted at each station 
in greeting each other. The forms of greeting were 
European ; the effusiveness was Egyptian. The poorer 
natives, with their beautiful ways of saluting each other, 
laying hand on head and heart with grave, dignified 
motions, looked .such gentlemen beside them. There 
is a great distinction here between camel-driving Arabs 
and cattle-owning Arabs. 

It was hot enough at half-past nine in the morning 
for us to see a mirage pure and simple — we thought we 
saw a lovely lake surrounded by palm trees, though it 
was really only desert with little yellow tufts of withered 
grass, which, I suppose, pass for pasture in the Sudan, 
at wide intervals. We saw a still better mirage a quarter 
of an hour later which rivalled the palm-studded 
inundation of the Nile at Sakkara, one of the most 
beautiful sights I ever saw. Soon we began to see an 
occasional gazelle and natives entirely naked, apparently 
going from nowhere to nowhere in the Desert ; and 
alter that the Desert grew rapidly less absolute, for 
there was a green fringe of Dead Sea Fruit pretty con- 
stantly along the line, and we could see palms in the 
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distance on our right. The line was nearing the Nile 
again : on the Desert side we had mirage after mirage. 

The dining-room was the best thing on the train ; its 
windows were not so built over from the sun, therefore 
one had more view; and its cane seats were very cool; 
it was much more drawing-room than dining-room, for 
the eighteen passengers who had come up together all 
the way from Cairo sat about cigaretting and laughing, 
story-tellmg and idling. We were pretty well off for 
sitting-rooms with the two dining-cars and the angles of 
the sleeping-cars ; and the bedrooms, with the sleep- 
ing berths, made most comfortable little sitting-rooms 
by day. 

Every now and then the train stopped for no apparent 
reason, and we went for a little walk alongside. The 
worst of it was that the train generally stopped where 
it was only dull desert, though there were much more 
interesting places for it to choose, with almost naked 
negroes beginning some work which apparently had not 
to be finished till the Day of Judgment, from the way 
they set about it, and the hump-backed Sudanese oxen, 
like the sacred Indian ox they have in menageries. The 
people who knew the Desert well were much more 
excited when they saw two butterflies than when they 
saw gazelles. 

From this, onward, we began to see yellow gourds 
shaped like rock-melons lying promiscuously in the sand. 
Captain O’Sullivan, who was commissioned to prepare 
the manual of Dinka laws and customs, which have 
been recognized as the law of the land by the Sirdar 
for the Dinka country, told me that the vines they grow 
on had withered away. He did not know what they 
v-were, except that they were said to be quite poisonous ; 
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but further on, when they were gathered up into heaps, 
it was obvious that they had some commercial value. 
The Sudanese would not collect them and cart them 
away just because they were poisonous. Later, at 
Assuan, where there were tons of them heaped up in the 
Mohammedan graveyard behind the “ Cataract Hotel,” 

I learned that they were the bitter apple of commerce 
used for poisoning the existence of moths. 

At El-Damer wc had entered the island of Mcroe, 
which means the country between the Nile, the Blue 
Nile, and the Atbara, and was ruled over by the 
mysterious Queens who bore the title of “the Candace.” 
One of the things I remember best as a child, in reading 
the New Testament, was this passage in The Acts : 

“ And the Angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 

' ArisCj and go toward the South unto the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is 
Desert.’ ” 

“ And ho arose and went ; and, behold, a man of 
Ethiopia, an cunucli of great authority under Candace 
Queen of the Ethio]nans, who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 

“ Was returning, and sitting in his chariot read 
Esaias the Prophet.” 

The Spirit told Philip to go and sit in the chariot 
beside him. Philip ran after him and asked, “ Under- 
standcst thou what thou rcadcst ? ” And he answered, 

“ How can I, except some man should guide me ? ” 
And desired Philip to come up and sit with him. He 
was reading the passage which begins, “ He was led 
as a sheep to the slaughter.” Philip expounded its 
meaning and then preached Jesus, to him. When 
they came to a certain water the eunuch asked, “ See, - 
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here is water ; what doth hinder me to be baptized > ” 
Philip made him solemnly declare his belief, and then 
he commanded the chariot to stand still, and they both 
went down to the water, and Philip baptized the eunuch, 
and was caught away by the Spirit of the Lord and 
found preaching at distant Azotus. 

It seemed amazing to me, when the train made its 
next stoppage and I got out, that I was standing on 
the. actual earth of the Ethiopia of “ Queen Candace.” 
But it was soon easy to believt', for as the train sped 
along we saw, rising on our left, near enough for them 
to bo photographed clearly, the sugar-loa[ Pyramids of 
Mcroe, whiclx look almost like a Sudanese Stonehenge. 
They were here long before “ the Candace’s” day. 

At Mutmir station the Dead Sea Fruit trees were 
simply splendid, and covered with line purple and white 
blossoms like a bean flower, 'riic leaf is almost like 
that of an india-rubber [)lant, and the tree gives quite 
a good shade. The fruit is like a pale gn^'u meringue, 
which gives out milky juica', wluai you stab it, and 
splits with the least force into two sludls. There were 
a mob of vultures here with horrible bald heads and 
ragged wings. The inimo.sas were growing more fre- 
quent and of a good siz(i, but Captain O’Sullivan said 
that their red limbs were only good for firewood. 
There was a great excitement wlu'u someone saw an 
ostrich. It had probably escape<l, for tlu;re is an ostrich 
farm in the district. 

We were now in the. country of conical -roofed straw 
huts ; there were many natives j they did not appear 
to feel the sun at all, for th(^y wore nothing but waist- 
cloths and exposed their heads and backs to the full heat 
as they stooped over their work. 
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The contractor gives you breakfast, lunch, afternoon 
tea and dinner on board the train for about thirteen 
shillings per diem. At afternoon tea you have Huntley 
and Palmer’s biscuits instead of bread and butter. 
Biscuits play a great part in the housekeeping of the 
Sudan ; at the “ Grand Hotel ” of Khartum, when we 
wanted early breakfast in order to visit the battlefield 
of Omdurman, we could get nothing but biscuits to 
eat. 

The best thing about the catering was the Worcester- 
shire sauce ; you could get plenty of that, whereas 
any wine you were drinking gave out after you had 
ordered a bottle, or two, whisky and beer being the drinks 
of the Sudan. Tfie catering, as 1 have said, was not 
done by the Sudan Government itself, but let out to 
a Greek contractor, who, all things considered, did his 
work pretty well, because he contrived to give his 
passengers a full Englisli breakfast, lunch and dinner, 
moderately well-cooked, aiul with hardly anything over- 
hung; things must bo very difficult to keep sound on 
a train in that temperature. Also the mineral waters 
were iced. 

At Shendi, one of the last places outside Khartum 
held for Gordon, there; was considerable activity; small 
birds were much scai'cer tlian human beings, for there 
were cavalry and horse artillery stationed here, and 
a large force of the Railway Battalion brought to mend 
the wash-out on the line somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. They were walking about in their pyjamas, with 
tarbooshes and red slippers, when we came upon them. 
Even insects were at a premium here, the place was so 
devoid of animal life. • 

Little water-boys, who seemed to have been selected 
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for their physical perfections ^ and had hardly any clothes 
on, wandered about the station selling water ; and 
the women, in spite of their cicatrized cheeks, were very 
comely, with their hair woven into innumerable braids. 
But the kodakers flew to the Camel Corps men, attracted 
by their white turbans and grand ostrich plumes. 
Shendi is an unending town, with low compounds and 
naked children. Big flocks of black and wliite goats 
economized the shade under the trees, and here and 
there a mosque raised its head. The general appearance 
of the town was quite Pharaonic. Here, also, the young 
natives wear nothing but a waist-cloth in spite of the 
great heat beating down on their heads. I thought at 
first that the curious little round bases down the streets 
were to hold trees, but they are mule and horse troughs 
for the cavalry. 

At three p.m. I actually saw a wild flower, the 
first ground flower I had seen in the Descit— a genista, 
about a foot high; this was the iirccursor of more 
vegetation. We soon came across a good deal of dry 
tussocky grass. It was .succeeded by the short iiitcr- 
inittcnt gra.ss one gets on thc^ ])lains of Australia in the 
summer. Mimosa trees, shajied like stone-pines, and 
curious isolated rocks kc])t starting up. The bleached 
grass and tussocks wore so very lika; Australia, but the 
mountains here were not forested. When we got within 
two hours of Khartum the country grew much more 
attractive, a grassy plain shut in by hills and broken 
by picturesque rocks. At Wad Kamleh station we saw 
a mountain on the west hardly to be distinguished from 
a Pyramid. At five o’clock we ran into fields of dhurra 
bleaqhed white^ with naked blacks at work in them ; 
and a: cemetery where the graves were marked with two 
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little square white flags, one for the head and one for 
the foot of each grave. 

The sun had sunk beneath the plain, and the after- 
glow was filling half the welkin when we caught our 
first glimpse of Khartum — a long line of palms rising 
high above a noble river and broken by the stately white 
palace of the Governoi'-denoral. 

As we had to cross the river to get to our hotel, we 
scrambled out of the train in a mighty hurry and raved 
at porters to take our luggage quickly. But when we 
were once on board tlu; steamer, winch does duty both 
as ferry-boat and*for ('ook’s excursions, we had plenty 
ol time to note how ])ic,tures<juc the tall stone quay 
behind us was, with black-skinned Stidanese in snow- 
white robes streaming down to the leiTy, while the 
palace op])osite and the, i)alm trees w'ci'e silhouetted 
in black against the; gorg(;ous aft(;r-glow. The Blue 
Nile, at Khartwn, is as large us the Nile at Cairo, but it 
looked black, not blue, and was shining like a mirror. I 
could hardly bcliev(! it that we were on the Blue Nile 
at last, brrt wes were, and we remained on it for 
another hour, because the axithorities would not allow 
any luggage to be taken out of the train before the 
mail-bags had been checked and sent off. The idea 
of having a separate entrance for the mail - bags did 
not seem to have occurred to the clerk in charge. He 
must have been air Egyptian. 

We did not like to say much, because there was 
such a very impressive man walking about and eyeing 
us all — he had on a white suit and white tennis shoes, 
a pink collar, a Cambridge-blue tie, and a crimson 
tarboosh. He was grand enough to the Khedive ; 
he was really eyeing us because he was the man in 
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charge of the tickets, and meant to make sure of every- 
one buying a ticket when the boat started. When 
he was once started he went ahead in great style, 
and, besides extorting tickets for ourselves and our 
baggage from the station to the hotel, pestered us to 
book for Cook’s excursion to the city of Omdurman, 
and Cook’s excursion to the battlefield of Omdurman, 
and Cook’s excursion to the Blue Nile, and Cook’s 
personally conducted tour round the sights of Khartum. 
For the ordinary tourist Cook runs Khartum. 

There was another very grand person in a white 
frock coat with a green velvet band round his hat ; he 
proved to be the conductor of the “ Grand Hotel.” 
It took so long for the boat to start that a large porous 
pitcher holding six or eight gallons, fixed in a sort of 
wash-stand to drip into a smaller pitcher that held 
about a pint placed underneath it, dripped it full before 
we got off. We had another wait at the post office. 

It was quite dark before our steamer moored at the 
foot of the steep bank below the " Grand Hotel,” and 
a swarm of Nubians carried up tlu; baggage of the 
eighteen passengers from Cairo past a line of rikshas 
resting on their shafts— which carried us back to the 
day we left Japan, seventeen years ago— and under 
trees laden with heavy-scented tropical flowers to the 
broad-verandahed hotel which was to be the end of 
our wanderings. 

The journey back need not be described at length, 
but it had aspects and incidents which were charac- 
teristic. One of the great points they make in the 
advertisements of the railway is that the train stops 
at some station Jor the passengers to have a bath. The 
first time we stopped at the aforesaid station it was one 
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)’ clock in the morning ; and the second time it was 
o cold that all the passengers were sitting in ulsters 
vith their collars turned up. But, of course, the baths 
night be a great boon if you struck them at the rigid 
ime and the right season. All we saw of the celebrated 
■ailway baths of Abu Hamed were the words “ Ladies 
ind Gentlemen.” 

Berber is a town which loomed pretty large in 
,he English newspapers during tlic Desert (Campaign, 
Dut I had not pictured it as we saw it. It is another 
)f those interminable mud-towns with a ragged cemetery 
joing out into the Deseit on each sid(‘, and the river 
ind the mountains in the distance. There weie a good 
nany ruins on the north side, the work of file Mahdi 
igain, I suppose. Tlie station of 13erber is such a very 
primitive affair — a mud hut of one or two rooms — that 
[ did not grasp that 1 w'as at one of tlie chief tfjwjis 
af the Sudan, the capital of a province ; i stood idly 
watching a donkey which threw its masttu' iirst, and 
then went on throwing till he got rid of its saddle too. 
The restaurant pleased me most ; it consisted of a 
number of little boys who ran about, some selling eggs, 
some cucumbers, some water-melons, and some other 
kinds of melons and yams. A mirnber of closely-veiled 
women in white made a rush for our train. It was not 
a ceremony of any kind, and they did not want our 
train, but the Khartum train ; they still take trains very 
seriously. 

At Sherikh station we saw a camp of railway soldiers 
with blue Egyptian flags. All the railway men arc 
soldiers, because the only Egyptians who obey orders 
are the soldiers and the policemen. 

There is very little to see but desert on the Desert 
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Railway, though occasionally we caught a glimpse of 
cataracts on the Nile or of vultures feeding on a dead 
animal, but one thing wc did see nearly all the time, 
the view of distant mountains, as always in this country, 
wonderfully beautiful in colour — here a rifted hill as 
graceful as Vesuvius before it was deformed by the 
last eruption, there a noble peak rising up like the peak 
of Teneriffc, all looking surprisingly near in this clear 
atmosphere. 

We stopped at a town with the oddest name which 
comes into any atlas — “ No. 6, Sudan.” I'hat is its 
registered postal and telegraphic address. Heri' the 
engine had become overheated in its axle bc'cause its 
box was new. Providentially, the head of the Sudan 
Government Railways was on board the train. He got 
out to examine it— it was too hot to touch. He sent 
an Egyptian to the engine to get some water to cool 
the axle. The Egyptian brought boiling water and 
scalded himself, and there was a fresh tableau. The child 
was a sardonic man ; one of the passengers asked him 
why he .stayed so long at these small stations, though 
wc were obviously stopping to have the engine put 
right. “ In the hope of creating centres ol [jopulations, 
sir.” 

I am not sure what time the train ought to have 
arrived at Wady Haifa ; it did arrive at one in the 
morning, and it might not have Ix'en ea.sy to get one- 
self and one’s luggage transporhid to the steamer, if 
it had not bcjcn for the military discipline of the railways 
and the naval discipline of Cook’s boats. As it was, 
all we had to do was to identify our baggage, and we 
nearly froze oyer doing that. The nights arc deadly 
cold in the Desert. They told us, perhaps it was only 
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PART III.— SIQHT=SEEINQ, SPORT 
AND SOCIETY IN EGYPT. 


THE COLOUR OF CAIRO. 

I. FROM OLD CAIRO TO THE CITADEL. 

It was part of my plan, when I commenced this book, to 
devote a separate chapter to each section of the anti- 
quities for which Cairo is world-famous, and one to each 
phase of its social life, for visitors. But more important 
things were in the air. I foimd Egypt seething :* the 
Young Egyptian had gathered thorns, and they were 
crackling under the pot; and I found the Sudan a 
model for the better government of Egypt. I feel 
obliged to devote the greater part of my book to the 
political state and prospects of the country. 

I must therefore content myself with trying to give 
the colour of Cairo by a few general chapters on its 
supreme attractiveness for the sight-seer. I shall make 
certain things — the Tombs of the Caliphs, the Mosques, 
and the old Arab mansions — my specimens of Cairo. Of 
them ,I shall have to write more particularly. I shall 
ha.v6 to define the rest in brief word® that testify 
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my admiration. For Cairo is a delightful city for the 
sight-seer, full of the venerable, the remarkable and the 
picturesque. 

I will begin with Old Cairo, which is the name of a 
suburb a mile or two outside the city, opposite Roda 
Island and Gizeh. This marks the site of the oldest 
settlement in what is now called Cairo. Gizeh is the 
village which, though several miles away, gives its name 
to the great Pyramids beside the Sphinx ; and if 
archeologists arc right in supposing that Babylon, 
which is the oldest part of Old Cairo, was Bab-el-On -- 
the gate or outpost of On — the very ancient Bgyplian 
city called by the Greeks Hcdiopolis, wt; have Old Cairo 
as the link between two of the most aiuTsit centres oj 
Egyptian history. It was the daughter of Potiplu'rab, 
the priest of On, whom the great Joscjih married. 

The Romans recognized the strategical \'alue of Old 
Cairo, and built a Citadel here which is still calkul 
Babylon. They had doubtless another hjrtress on Roda. 
Island, separated by a narrow channel, the, traditional 
spot where the Pharaoh’s datighter fouml Most;s in tlu; 
ark of bulrushes. 

Roda is both interesting and beautiful. It.s famous 
Nilometer is a very graceful strmdure. It has a Kait 
Bey mosqtxe of the fifteenth ccnlury, and juany old 
Pashas’ gardens and plcasure-honscs. 

Gizeh, the village, has on Tuesday a country marktit, 
the best near Cairo, a piece of undiluted Africa, wIk^ih; 
thousands of natives sell their beasts and do tiuur 
fairing— a kodaker’s paradise. 

Old Cairo itself consists chiefly of one long street by 
the river, a kind of open-air bazaar — good for kodakers, 
not good for curio-hunters. Here you can see the Nile 
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boats built, but unless you mean to go often, give all 
your time to Babylon, which still has the walls and one 
tremendous gate of its Roman founders. 

By the waters of this Babylon also many worshippers 
of the God of the Hebrews must have sat down and 
wept. For behind its stout walls, buried in their houses, 
the Christian Copts shrank out of the path of the wanton 
Moslem j and here, too, the Greeks had their old Church 
of St. George in a strong Roman bastion. Tlie filthy 
Coptic town must be explored. Its fleas are numerous 
and welcome fresh pastures, but it is not too high a price 
to pay, for this Coptic city is unique. In its most 
typical part, which contains the ancient churches of 
Abu Sarga and Kadisa Barbara, it is a network of old 
buildings, almost undivided by streets ; for where they 
exist they are constantly passing under vaults and 
arches. The houses arc fortresses built round court- 
yards, with doorways so low that the invader could only 
enter them by stooping. Its churches, the special 
objects of Moslem outrages, are hidden ; they Jiave 
no exteriors. You have to dive through underground 
passages to get to them. But their interiors form a 
chapter in the history of art. They are basilicas going 
back to the early days of the Church of Christ. Here 
the clergy are divided from the laity, and the men from 
the women, in the style of the Primitive Church, by the 
screens, which arc the glory of Coptic art. Here arc the 
old basilica galleries, and pools for baptism by im- 
mersion. The screens have a battlement of ancient 
pictures j the altars, of the severest simplicity, are 
behind the inmost screen, only to be viewed by the 
laity through a parley-hole. The columais from antique 
temples support not arches, but architraves made of 
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palm trunks with their furry bark left on. The sunken 
masonry, the brown wood and fretted ivory bosses of 
the screens, the worn pavements convey the idea of an 
antiquity almost as old as Christianity. 

Nor is Abu Sarga content with that, for in the 
simple recesses of its ancient crypt it claims to ha\'c 
sheltered Joseph and Mary and the child Jesus during 
their flight into Egypt 

The churches of Abu Sarga and Kadisa Ikubara - 
Sfe. Barbc — suffer by comparison with one of most 
delightful accom])lishincnts of Christendom. The 
Hanging Church of Babylon has only to h'ar conqiarison 
with the Cathedral of St. Mark’s at Venice and the 
Royal Chapel of J^aleruio. It is a gem ot colour and 
quainlness, harmony and projiortion. It is large foi 
a Coptic church, but the sen'en which runs all round it 
is matchless in its richness. It is carviul out of sonu; old 
dark wood, and embellished with litlh^ round ])anc.ls of 
ivory scul])lured with the minute and delicate iiguri'- 
work and tracery which distingui.,1) Byzantine cruci- 
fixes. 'Phese priceless screens are used as lavishly as the 
mosaics at Monrc'alc. The church is lined with tlimn. 
They shroud not only the sanctuary, but sundry rich 
chapels, and a Virgin and Child of naive beauty paiut(;d 
by Roman hands. The chureh itstdf is a least of colour 
and outline and mellow antiquity. The })ulpit is an act 
of grace, the ])atriarch of all the gracious old pulpits, 
long and narrow, and high on many columns, which you 
love in the crumbling basilicas of Italy, gloriously inlaid 
with serpentine and iwrphyry. 'I'he Mo’allaka is (he 
name by which the Arabs exj>ress that the church is 
hung in the air^between two Roman bastions. In onc! 
of them is a still more ancient church, dedicated to the 
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Virgin. But it is time to pass out througli the stately 
marble atrium — like the court of an Emir’s palace — and 
down a noble flight of steps into the tiny garden court, 
with its vines and its trelhses and its fountains, which 
you enter from the street through a beautiful guard- 
room lined with dikkas, old carved benches of dark 
wood. 

There are other ancient Coptic churches round Old 
Cairo, each huddled up with houses behind the strong 
walls of a little citadel or der. In one of these ders, 
Abu Sefen and two other churches crouch, which arc 
now having their fronts exposed for the first time in 
their long history of oppression. After the Hanging 
Church, Abu Sefen is the richest of all in the glorious old 
Coptic decorations, and it is the truest basilica, for it 
has a presbytery of the Roman form. 

Old Cairo is rich in the ■primordta rerum, for here in 
Babylon, beside the Mo’allaka, is the original cathedral 
of the Greeks of the Orthodox Church, and outside the 
der of Abu Sefen is the original mosque of the Arab 
conquerors of Egypt. 

The Greeks are rebuilding their church in the 
arcaded Roman bastion, which rises so nobly from a 
vineyard, and from its flat roof has a view excelling that 
of the Citadel. But the Mosque of Amr, the general who 
conquered Egypt for the Caliphs more than twelve 
centuries ago, hardly holds up its head amid the deso- 
late mounds which inter his proud city of Al-Fustat, the 
forerunner of Cairo— called after the victorious com- 
mander’s tent, and burned like a Moscow so that it 
might not fall into the hands of the Crusaders. 

In the mounds of Al-Fustat, which cKtend to the city 
of Ibn TCilfln, and the Tombs of the Mamluks, he who 
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digs deeply and luckily is at liberty to find and carry 
away precious remains of Arab pottery, all made, per- 
force, before that fatal fire of ii6o. 

I have dug there many an afternoon, from the time 
that the sun lost its power to the time that the sunset 
began to paint the sky over the Desert and the 
Pyramids ; and among my treasures of old pottery and 
glass is a little god of the Pharaohs that J found near 
the aqueduct of Saladin. 

This aqueduct of Saladin is, but for its ])oiuted 
arches, like a momuueut of IiujX'rial Rome, as it sweeps 
round the vast ruins of the eldei I'ity fioni the Nile 
to the Gitadel. The ruins, a sea of miniature moun- 
tains — dust and ashes hardened into stone — have their 
highest peak where they front the (‘itadel ami the city 
of Sultan Ibn Tulun and tlie Tmuhs of tlai Mamifiks, 
and the Mokattams frowning over all a pagi'aut which 
the panorama fihotographer can ne\'('r reproduce in all 
its glory ; for when the red glow of sunset is (lung like 
a transparent vi'il over these lx‘au(ies of the Middle 
Ages they have the atmosphere of a fairy tale. 

The Tombs of the Mamifiks, but fur the one ancient 
Moscjue of Imam Shah’y, which Cliristian feet are 
seldom suffered to tread, arc not rich in royal monu- 
ments like the I'ombs of the Galiphs, but their jirodigious 
number and fantastic forms atone for this, and they are 
crowned by the old mos([ues on the Mokattaui hills 
above them. Behind these luosipies, behind those hills, 
shrouded in the Desert, are tlie well of Moses and a 
forest of petrified trees, 

El-Katai, the city of Ibn Tfilun, stands on a strong 
hill Tlie golden*paiaces of himself and his more splendid 
son have sunk back into the ground, from winch the 
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genie of wealth and unnumbered slaves and an imagina- 
tion of Oriental jKjetry called them ; but the vast battle- 
inented courts cd the thousand-year-old mosque still 
k(;ep the heart oC Ibn rfdun’s city open to heaven, and 
from th('ir midst springs, like a lighthouse, four-square to 
all the winds, the massive minaret of the legend. The 
gi'cfit mosfpit: has many ancient mosques of smaller 
mould - amongst them Kail Huy’s, the gem of fifteenth- 
ceniury Cairo -rising round it. The .streets between 
them are shadowed by aiicknit harems loaded with 
latli('(.*tl oriels, and ancient S('liools, (jiie without a rival 
in tii(' city lor flit' c.olour and caiu'ing and antique grace 
of its fa(,‘a.d(“. 

Hehveen Ibn TCdun’s ('ity ami Saladm’s Citadel is the 
Midan of .Mohanmicfl /\!i, the vast s(|iuire whore the 
Klnulive niceives in Stale the Holy Carpet before it leads 
the perilous pilgnmag<t to Mecca. At other times it is 
given up to llu^ Market of the Afternoon, and the asses 
and camels of the marketers. Here the poor .sell old 
clothes and old iini>icmenls to the still poorer, who, 
neverlliel(‘ss, maintain an army of barbers, restaura- 
ttuirs and provision -dealers- not to speak of snakc- 
chanma's, sorcen'ors, fortune- billers, story-tellers and 
keepjirs of gaming-tables. It is hero that the curio- 
hunter Ihuls his bargains in ancient brass — the folding 
lanterns, the chased (iwers and bowls with which the 
Moslem wash, cups and chalices of an elegance that is 
disappearing, odd little pieces for personal adornment. 
The Citad<*l is the crown of Cairo. It is planted on the 
brow of the city —a circlet of mediaeval walls culminating 
in the domes and minarets of the vast and soaring 
Mosque, of Meheniet Ali, and opening at*the throat with 
the biw»ji-stained gate of El-A^/ab. From the lofty 
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rampart above tlni last of tlie Maniliiks is said to 
have leapt on his chaigcr and spurred in safety to 
Syria. 

The massacre of the Mamlfiks recalls the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in the treachery of the murderers 
and the splendour of tlic victims. Four hundred and 
sixty Mamlfik Beys, the chiefs of the turhukmt faction 
which stood between him and a dynasty, were invited 
by Meheraet Ali to a Slate recc'ption in the Citadel. 
Splendidly attired, they rode to the tryst, and were 
received as those whom the King deliglilcth to honour. 
Wlien they turned to d(^]>art, Meheniet Ali cried out 
that they should rule in State through tlu; city, ('scorted 
by his troops. With his finest troo[)s on eitlutr side 
of them, they passed down the ancient, winding road 
which leads from the Middle flate of the Citadel to the 
Bab-cl-Azab, the chief gate towards the town. This 
road is hemmed in between high ramparts and high 
rocks, so that every inch of it might be (iisput(>d against 
an enemy who had carrieil tlu; BalMd-Azab. As they 
drew near the Bab it was cIoschI in their faci's. 

This was the signal for the massacre. hVoni both 
sides the troops fell on th(^ unsuspecting Ifmirs, and 
sharpshooters, ajjpearing on th<‘ roc.ks and ramparts 
above, shot down the few who were able to offer any 
resistance. Not one of those within escaped ; the 
one survivor was shut outside when the gate was 
closed. While tlicy were alive there is small wonder 
that Mehomet Ali would never have felt safe on his 
throne. No gaoler can be trusted in the Orient. Other 
palliation for the blackness of the treachery there is 
none. ** 

With an orderly deputed by the officer in command 
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to take him past tlie sonlrir^;, the intelUgcnt sight- 
seer couhi sjX'Hfl many hours in the exploralion of the 
Citadel. It is full of am lent Imildings. Josejhi’s Well 
may easily ha\-c bc'-n in exi'.tcnce when Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, was (hand Vizier of Egypt ; for it goes 
back to the days of the Pharaf>hs. hut the Joseph 
who gave, it ito name wu'i the mighty Saladin, the 
genenjus foe of Eichard Oeur d(* Lion in the Crusades, 
who nils (he piigo', of th(‘ '■ 'rali-anaii.” When he built 
his Cituflel on the ^iti^ of th(‘ aiieii'iil Eg 3 q)(in.n; town, he 
cleared {»ul its well; willioul i( there could have been 
no ('itadel in a country which ha-c no rainfall. It is 
nearly Ihrcs' hmidred leet deep and a spiral ramp, 
like that which onci' a.M-ended Ihe Campanile of St. 
Mark’s at Wnice, winch icjuiid its immense' shaft to 
the bottom, 1 hough the lowc'r half is now closccd. 

Snltan En-Nasir set cevlcuclc'd and strengthened 
Salaclin’s walls, tlial we know not what parts are his. 
'Ilie graiulenr ctf Saladin’s palace, which lit; did not 
live to inhabit, is atteslctd by massive^ fragments. The 
last of it was sacrilic'ed to niakc' x'ooni for Mehomet 
All’s l’iila.cc' and Mctscpic'. Of Mehemet All’s Mosque I 
have spokc-n c-lscnvlien* : it lends enchantment to every 
distant vic'w of Cairo. His fxulace is a lath-and-plastcr 
bc'lvcderc' with nothing to detain the visitor but its views, 
though its porch is line. It stands in an angle, with one 
facc^ tiinu'd towards the 'ronibs of the Mamlftks and 
the mosciues of the Mokat tains, and the Desert; and 
the othen- })rouclly dominating the matchless Rumcleh 
Square, many-minaretted Cairo, the Nile, and the 
Pyramids. Its tiny garden— mere shade for a fountain— 
and the terrace beside the great mosques, nightly 
thronged in the season by tourists to sec the; sunset, 
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command the same panorama of the Orient The 
Royal Mosque of the Caliphs, behind Mehemet Ali’s, has 
majesty still lurking in its desolate courts ; and over 
the other side is the faded Turkish Mosque of Sultan 
Selim^ one of the gems of Cairo. The Mosque of El- 
Giyfichi, on the height from which Mehemet Ali’s 
artillery crushed the Citadel, looks splendidly Oriental ; 
and from the shoulder of the Citadel hill you look one 
way down the valley of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Tombs of the Caliphs, and the other way over the 
Midan Ruineleh, with its two mighty moscpies. 

This shoulder of the Citadel hill is dear to artists 
itself, for a succession of little old moscjiu's crowns its 
broki'ti outlines. I cannot give all their names - 1 
could never learn some ol them ; but they all have 
grace of porch, or dome, or sanctuary. 

From the Citadel the Street of Mohammed Ali carries 
the traveller past the palace of the Governor of Cairo 
to the great square called the Ataba-cl-Khadra, where 
East mc‘cls West, and all the tramways start. The 
two great moscpies which stand where the Sharia 
Mohammed Ali flows into the Midan Ruine.leh, like the 
Nile entering the Mediterranc'an, are the Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan and the Mosque of the Rifaiya sect, 
which is also the burial jjiac'.e of the Klmdivial family. 
Tlujy are the most majcjstic in Cairo. 

The Sharia Mohammed Ali (Street of Mehemet 
Ali } is a graceless modern thoroughfare. To avoid 
it tlui travellc^r climbs half-way up the Citadel hill 
aud turns sharp to the left down tlic Sharia El- 
Mangar, hVom the vtiry beginning, this is delightful. 
The right-hand'-side; is a procession of old nios<jue-S 
and old houses, (jne of which is the famous Blue 
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Mosque itself ; and when; the street chan^iis its 
name to tlif; Sharia Bab-el-Wazij- i.s the fine four- 
tecuth-ceutuiy inos(iue of Sultan Shabaiq v\ith one of 
the most unifjue old Arab house.s in Cairo only sejja- 
ratcd from it by the school witli tiic wooden arcadtq 
sketched by so many artists 

The jmocession of mosques on the right continues 
till the lil-Merdani Mosque rises on the left and almost 
blocks the street. Within and without, hbiMordani de- 
lights the eye of the passer-by: its lofty, batllemei)t('il, 
receding, many-windowed walls ar(' nniolent of the 
fourteenth century, and through its ever-open gate- 
ways are seen its fair white court and the immense 
screen of meshrebiya, which shields its noble (luiicpie 
liwan. 

The Mertlani Mosque is the very heart of auticpiity 
in Cairo ; at the back of it lie the two surviving j;alaces 
of the Mamluks, which artists love best, and op];osite 
its south door is the street which leads into the 
Armourers’ Bazar. 

Here, in old mansions, live the old-fashionetl Ara]>s 
of wealth, whose dwellings arc fortresses, and whose 
low-browed portals are always closed. Their houses 
are solemn and dignified, and dear to the architect, 
and seem to belong, not less than the Tombs of the 
Caliphs, to dead Emirs. This is a street of palaces, 
and contains the ancient and beautiful Bath of Einir 
iieshlak — still a busy public bath, but with its foun- 
tains and cupolas, and columns and walls and lloons, 
panelled with rare marbles, more lit to foi’in tin.' 
pleasaunce of mcdiieval kings in the Alhambra at 
(iranada. • 

Mor<* jjalaces of the Middle Ages, more' ruins of 
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aiicieut gates, more kirttabs and fountains, succeed ere 
the visitor comes to the low-browed shops where the 
armourers ply a dying trade, kept abve by judicious 
dealing in the table-knives of Sheffield. 

The traveller will retrace his steps with pleasure 
U]) this f|uiet cdd Arab street, and, skirting El-Merdaui’s 
Mosque, jjause as he turns the corner into tlie Sharia 
Derb-cl-Ahmar, to look at an ancient scliool--a gem of 
Saracenic decoration, gay with colour and arab<‘sciue 
without, and ricli blue within 11 has an Aiab 
sh'p-founlain m its back wall, but the water tinkles 
over it no longc'r. 

Above, llu‘ vista is bloc.ki'd by tlu; Kitchmas-el- 
Isliaki Mosepu', Iniiit by an Emir of Kiiit Hey, in the 
noble style of his master, but so widl restored that one 
would rather see it in a hundred years’ time. 

Nearly opjiosite this mosrpic is a highly picturisscpie 
old shop— a low vault-way leading to a dark, covered 
court, with sagging galkiries— like the Khans of the 
UKirchaiits in the (iamaliya il it wiux: larger. The 
strcHh is sleep; it is liiu'fl with hmnbk^ shojis, where 
the jK)or .'\rabs make their petty juirchases, chietly 
as night falls, w1k;u tin; (lares gleam out Iroin the base - 
unnts, leaving the overhanging st(;ries a line ol gloom 
below (he star-sparkled Egyptian sky. 

But this is not a stie.et the traveller thntads when 
night veils it; it is loo rich in anchuit buildings; his 
nohibook and exunera me never idle. And the best is 
left till tlu; last, for, as he descends the street, he secs 
at its end tite chief gate of the Cairo of the Caliphs, 
the famous Bab-Zuweyla, eappcxl by the fantastic 
minarets of the yeat IQ-Miiayyad Mos(iiU!. 

Let him nut tinier the Bab-Zuweyla on iiis right 
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hand, or the Bazar of the Tcntmakcrs on his left. They 
belong to a diftcrent city and a different chapter. But 
let him pass straight on up the narrow lane which leads 
from the Bab-Zuweyla to the Arab Museum, pausing 
to peep into the “ Little Blue Mosque,” the Dervish 
Tekkiya, which has adorned the tomb of its saint, El- 
Gulchani, with a fa9ade of such rare old azure tiles. 

Where it enters the Midan El-Khalik — filled with 
forage camels — on which the Palace of the Governor 
and the stately Arab Museum stand, let him turn to 
his left, and, crossing the Sharia Mohammed Ali, pass 
down the winding Gamamise, with its overhanging 
harem windows, to the Palace where the Sheikh Sadat, 
the descendant and representative of the Prophet, died 
by the hand of the poisoner, and that not long ago. 
This is the tyjjical palace of an Arab Notable. It is 
old ; it is vast ; it has splendid decorations ; it has a 
history ; it is arranged for the reception of deputa- 
tions and the bestowal of honours ; and its great 
court, filled with a leaning sycomore, is an artist’s 
playground. 

Between the Gamamise and Sultan Hassan’s Mosque 
is the Hilmiya, the old street which leads down to the 
Chikhun mosques and the city of Ibn Tulun. It 
has two Dervish Tekkiyas, and the northern Chikhun 
mosque has another. A foreigner can see their buildings, 
but no longer, to satisfy his curiosity, do they perform 
their devotional exercises of dancing and howling. The 
gem of the Hilmiya is the little fourteenth-century Mosque 
of El-Mase, with its peaceful antique court and lace- 
work of stone on dome and minaret. The Chikhun 
mosques must be left to the chapter on l^osques. They 
stand, as,it were, at the threshold of Ibn Tulun’ s vast 
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and hoary precincts, in a quarter where the traveller 
must not give all liis heed to mosques and jjalaccs 
For here he is in a district which retains its native life 
little altered, and has many ancient dwellings of the 
poor. 



THE COLOUR OF CAIRO. 


II. THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS AND THE BAZAKS. 

Half ancient Cairo was traversed in the last chapter. 
The half which remains is better known to most visitors^ 
though it is not more important. 

The Bab-Zuweyla is the natural point to enter the 
Bazars, for to the native it is the centre of his city. 
There are important outlying quarters which make 
this difficult to understand geographically. But two 
of them, Old Cairo and Bulak, are Nile ports, which had 
to be near the river for commerce, as the city proper 
had to be near the Citadel for defence, and the quarter 
around the TfiMn Mosque is but an earlier Cairo, un- 
deserted by its inhabitants, which was a citadel for 
itself, as its strong position shows. It was Gohar, the 
victorious general of the first of the Fatimite Caliphs, 
ICl-Moizz, who built for his master the palace called 
El-Kahira, which grew into the city under the Citadel, 
known at the hotels as the native city, extending from 
the lower part of the Sharia Mohammed Ah to the 
railway station, and from the line of the old canal to 
the Citadel. 

Originally its dimensions were not so large. There 
must have been a time when there were no buildings 
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outside the line of the gates; but really ancient 
buildings extend for half a mile or a mile outside the 
Bab-Zuweylaj according as you reckon certain mosques. 

These streets belong geographically to the pre- 
ceding chapter, but it is convenient to treat them 
here because, to the ordinary traveller, they arc part 
of what he terms the Bazars. 

B(;forc entering the Bab-Zuweyla, step across tire 
street into the Bazar of tlu; 'i'ent makers. At its corner 
is a little ancient inosque with the roof fallen in, but 
so beautiful in form and colour that when it is rc'stored 
it will be a landmark. The; Tentmakers’ J3azar is in a 
covered passage ; its shops are in the basements of 
two large buildings of no great anti(]uity, one of which 
is a higher school. It is undeniably picturesepu', for 
since the Arab lines his tents with arabes<pies and texts 
from the Koran in red and blue and yellow, and less 
often in purple and green, this Bazar would be full of 
colour, even if it did not occujiy itself with glaring 
I'eproductions of the wall-j lain tings in the Tombs of- the 
Pharaohs. These coarse, tastekss reproductions And 
great favour with the untrained traveller, and, it must 
be added, the hotels. Second-hand tent- embroideries, 
texts and arab(!S(itu;s, which have Ix'cn in moscfues or 
old mansions, arc often to be bought here. 'I'hey can 
be strikingly beautiful, as one sees at the Molid of the 
ProjAith. 

This Bazar is enlivciujd also by the gay trappings 
of the kiathcr-workers and the; saddle-bag makens ; 
but their bags and purses show neither the taste nor the 
bitiliance which make the Saddlers’ Shk of Tunis so 
ddl^tabie ; aiul in this fJazar the touting for custom 
ii^' abominable. 
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But there are better things beside it and beyond. 
The ancient ruined gateway on the right admits to the 
wreck of the finest courtyard in Cairo, which still has, 
at its further end, one of the stately open halls, with 
quaintly graceful arcades as high as the house, 
which occupy the centre of the principal courtyard 
faQade of a great Arab mansion. 

At the end of the Tentmakers’ Bazar is a noble 
Arab street with a procession of mosques ot Hk; MamlCik 
period, with fine bronze grilles and fretted stones, and 
slender arabesqued domes. At first there are old 
mansions with fa9ades enriched by carvings and arcad- 
ings; but these soon give way to the house.s of the. poor, 
broken at short intervals with inosciues and Dervish 
tekkiyas and baths. These small, old mosques can be 
photographed, for the street is low and open. 

The winding Dawudiya starts in its centrf!, but it 
soon loses its ancient character — it is only wortli travers- 
ing to arrive at the El-Bordoiui and Sitt’ Sallya Mostjues. 

The streets between the Tentmakers’ Bazar and 
the Sharia Mohammed Ali just dciscribed — the Serugiya 
and Sharia-cl-Magarbelin — offer some of the best oppor- 
tunities for photographing native life. They have 
preserved much of their ancient characler, and they 
are low and open, not so full of stone carts — the photo- 
grapher’s curse — as the Siikkariya. 

Back at the Bab-Zuwoyla the traveller might be 
stepping into an Oriental fairy-tale. If he will shut 
his eyes to the few fellow-travellers and Levantine 
shopkeepers whom he passes, the scenes of the Arabian 
Nights are before him. 

’ First there is the gate itself, with its»two vast, high 
towers, orowned with fantastic minarets which soar 
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out of sight. Half-way up one of these dark towers 
hang war trophies ; the natives congregated below 
tell you solemnly that they were hung there by a 
giant, “ two, three hundred years ago ” — and what is 
more, they await his coming back for them. On the 
iron studs of the old gate folded back against the other 
tower are many rags impaled on them by the poor 
who need the magic intercession of the saint. 

There are always two or three water-sellers here — 
poor of the poor, with rough earthenware saucers 
instead of brass, and coarse pitchers slung in nets upon 
their backs, or black water-skins. They will give a 
child, or the aged poor, a drink for nothing. They 
are very charitable, and a favourite form of charity is 
to pay for the distribution of water. In the vaulted 
recesses of the gate you hear holy people reciting or 
chanting the Koran. 

Inside the gate is the Sugar Market — the Sukkariya. 
You see httle sugar : you would almost as soon expect 
to see Harun-er-Rashid. For on your right is a 
gracious old sebil, one of the fountains surmounted by 
an arcaded kuttab where the very little children are 
taught ; and on your left is the vast El-Muayyad 
Mosque, whose minarets crown the gate. Its panelled 
and battlemented exterior is lofty and splendid, and 
up its stately steps throng turbaned and galabeahed 
worshippers, who kick off their slippers as they pass 
through the stately recessed portal well nigh as grand 
as Sultan Hassan’s. As you go up the street there are 
noble and ancient mosques on either hand. Sultan 
El-GhCiry let the road divide his mosque from Ms tomb 
and his fountain ; the twin effect is superb. The bold 
outlines of his fountain captivate the photographer. 
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The four great mosques of the Snkkariya arc famous 
for their size, their antiquity, and their beauty. They 
must be left to the chapter on Mosques, for right and 
left of the Sukkariya is the undiluted Orient 'fhe 
Siikkariya itself suffers from being a thorough hire, 
which fills its roadway with stone carts — the Juggernaut 
Cars of Cairo —and lines it with shops where the cheap 
hosiery of Europe thrusts its ugly wares among the 
scarlet and yellow cloths natural to Afiica. "1 liey 
are there for the Arab, who finds them as curious and 
attractive as we find his robes. Monetary considera- 
tions fortunately prevent him buying all he would 
like. The Sugar Market is really a drapts's’ and hosiers’ 
Bazar. The Cotton, Silk and Scc'nt Ba/ar.s, and Hu; 
d'unisian and Algerian Bazar, lie on tlu' w(‘st side, of it ; 
the Sudanese Bazar on the east 

There is notliing in Cairo more Oriental than the. 
tangled mass of lUizars on the vv(‘si sid(' of the Siikkanya. 

Iha'c you ha\a> the tru(! riastern Mazar, roofiid over 
from the sun, with shops six feet high, six feet deej) 
and four h'ct wide. If the pro}>rietor is a silk nicreer 
or a scent diiahir, he sits on the countin' and has his 
wares piled on little shelves round the back of his cUm. 
If he is a weaver, his logs disapjwar through a hole in 
the floor to work a treadle, 'flic Second-hand Clothes 
Bazar is the most interesting of all, for here you may 
pick up old Persian embroideries and shawls, sadly 
dilapidated, but of costly origin, and capable of 
repair. Here, too, they have Tunisian auctions— in 
which the shopkeeper leaves his shop and walks 
round hawking his wares and inviting offers. He may 
be selling old clothes, or tuniuoises, *01 Waterbury 
watches. » 
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The silk mercer has his silks arranged in paper- 
folded quires on his shelves ; the crafty scent-dealer 
keeps his scents in gilded bottles, from which he with- 
draws the stopper to wipe it on your sleeve and bid 
you sniff. It is always his “ most precious essence ” 
which you choose, worth a shilling a drop. His 
jasmine is delicious ; his violet and attar of roses have 
their merits ; but he prides himself on his amber scent, 
with which he flavours his coffee and fills little ivory 
amulets to be worn round the neck. He, too, may 
sell round balls of Arab soap. 

The tiny cupboards, in which the merchants live and 
have their being without much moving, often have 
dikkas, or benches, in front of them for their customers 
to sit on sideways, while they do their bargaining. 
In the Tunisian and Algerian Bazar the dikkas widen 
sensibly, and are covered with tapestries. Here you 
often see the country Arabs carrying their grand red 
saddlebags — to hold their purchases, I think, for I 
have never seen them selling anything. These are 
the Bazars for colour, with their red and yellow shoes, 
their striped blankets and children’s coats, their pale 
burnooses ; and there are always some gaily-dressed 
Tunisian Arabs lounging about the dikkas. 

On the fringe of these Bazars are Arab cafes, with 
their fine displays of ancient brassware, polished like 
gold : and at their back are forgotten mansions and little, 
ancient mosques. A stream of native Hfe passes through 
them — the blind stamping their staves ; street minstrels, 
often with remains of great beauty, chanting to an 
Oriental lute ; Arabs with trays of coffee in enamelled 
glasses, for some merchant entertaining a customer ; 
chief of all, the mourners for a death or a funeral. 
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Here the East is minding its own business, and 
the West wonders why it can wander throng 1) such a 
forbidding place in safety. 

Oir the other side of the Sidckariya the Bazars are 
of small importance. No foreigner takes the Icojiard- 
skins and gaudy deal bo.K('S of the Sudanese Bazar 
seriously : and in the Book Bazar they will not always 
sell to an unbeliever. But betu'cen the two lies El- 
Azhar, the great University of Islam, a mighty mosque 
with six fantastic minarets and many eouits and 
donnitorics, all black witii human beings as a sugar-stall 
is black with Hies. Tlu; sceuc^ in El-Azhar is (U'sci'ibe.d 
elsewhere: its spirit infects the whole neighb(JUibood ; 
it is small wonder that there should bo a.uxiliary 
teaching in the Moluunraed Bey Mosfjue. opposite ; 
and that the Booksellers’ Bazar should be adjacent. 
But the most primitive savages love to congregatt! 
outside its walls, plying their artless trades, or absorbed 
in their artless pleasures, and th(i great Khan of Kait 
Bey, which has the noblest exterior of any mansion 
in Cairo, with the grajid windows and i>ortals of its 
long fa<;adc reproaches the University for not absorbing 
it. 

All this (jiiartcr east of the Sukkariya is lieh in okl 
houses and baths. 'Fhe (lamal-ed-din itself, tU(i stately 
mansion of the chief merciiant of the Bazars two or three 
hundred years ago, which has been restored by th<; 
Wakfs for exhibition to the public, is in the little Sharia 
Hochc Kadam, which runs off it, and in a sirc<!t at the 
back are two old Co]>tic churches not often visited. 
But most travellers spend little time in exploring this 
interestiirg district. They prefer to l;^urry across the 
Mhski ipto the Khan-el~Khalil, calksd generally the 
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Turkish Bazar. It is here that the merchants con- 
gregate who cater for the custom of tourists, and, it 
must be confessed, add greatly to their enjoyment. 

This, to nine foreigners out of ten, is the Bazar, and 
they confine their attention to a couple of streets in it — 
the entrance from the Muski into the Khan-el-Khalil, 
where Andalaft and Irani, and a few other general 
dealers in charming curios, have their shops, and the 
long street behind the Shoemakers’ Bazar, where J oseph 
Cohen, the principal merchant of the Bazar, has a hixge 
show-room; and the dealers in jewels and lace have their 
attractive stalls. Here foreigners, when they become 
bitten by the craze, bargain half the day for laces, em- 
broideries, brassware, turquoises, peridots, amber, Per- 
sian enamels and pottery, and old Oriental jewellery — 
coarse stones in flimsy fantastical settings. To the Jew 
and the Levantine, bargaining is. as the breath in their 
nostrils ; the Turk will not bargain at all ; the Persian 
refuses to bargain, but has a different price for foreigners ; 
the Indian has fixed prices, but wriggles out of them. 
The Egyptian is conspicuous by his absence, not having 
sufficient backbone for the risks of business. 

There are many Persians in the Bazar. Financially 
they are the most solid people in it. Selling painted boxes 
at inordinate prices is their profession for Europeans ; 
but they must have a steady sale of something to 
Egyptians to account for their prosperity ; and, more- 
over, they seldom speak English. Foreigners buy their 
Persian enamels and pottery and old Korans at shops 
like Andalaff s ; their carpets and other large goods from 
Gbhen’s. But for their embroideries and turquoises, 
Httle curios andJEgyptian bric-h-brac, they like to Wrgain 
with the Levantines at the stalls in the covered lane 
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which nins down to Ismail Pasha’s stately portal This 
bit of the Bazar is full of colour ; all sorts of cnrinsitics 
arc hanging up ; the cases are full of tempting pieces. 
Many ladic's come back day after day and spend hours 
here, inloxicalcd with the spirit of bargaining. And the 
turejuoises and embroid('rics are great bargains, judged 
by Ifnglish prices. I was more interested in the really 
beautiful modern bra.ssware, and the Turkish towels 
which Turks use —gaily strip(‘d cotton cloths, which we 
should iinixmiid for antimacassars. 

Kxc(‘]>t when 1 found a bargain I always made 
my escape as quickly as I could into the crowded 
Khordagiya, wliit'h divklcs the Turkish Bazar from the 
little (lark vaults, with thromfoot pa;isagc-ways thread- 
ing them, where the goldsmiths are turning their blow- 
pipes on the jujHow gold. This Khordagiya is liiUid 
witli the show-cases of the i(‘wellers displaying 
diad( 3 ms, necklets, bracelets, talismans, rings, all in 
golden liligrece 'I'his is one. of llu^ c^hief thoroughfaius 
of nalivc! life; at times it is impossible to move, till 
it widens out into the Bazar of the Brass workers, the 
most enchanting coup d'mil in all native Cairo. For the 
booths of th(5 brass-workens, with their ])riinitivc ve.ssel5 
and implements, are ranged round the quaintest group 
of mosques in the world. I have often referred to the 
venerable asp(;ct of this group, the Muristan and Mosque 
of Kalaiin, the Mosque and Ton^b of En-Nasir, the 
Mosque of Sultan Barkhk, and the grand old mansion 
adjoining it. The opposite side of this SCik is a mass 
of important ruius—a Sultan’s palace and a stately 
mosque. 

Tire artist desirous of transferring to his canvas tlie 
beauty of old Moslem buildings has arrived at his Mecca 
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when he stands here. He need ask for nothing better 
than these mosques ; but he has close behind him, if he 
climbs through the second-hand Brass Market, the 
Beit-el-Kadi— the palace with the five-arched arcade. 
The archway adjoining it is a full bit of the Orient, and 
a little beyond is the Gamaliya, which might well be 
called the street of the Arabian Nights. 

It is in the Gamaliya that on the night of the 
Ashfira, the devotees who have been walking through 
the town with slaslied heads and faces spouting blood 
over their white garments in honour of the martyred 
sons of Ali, Hassan and Hoseyn, sit down to sup on their 
return It is at its gayest on the nights of Ramadan, 
when the dark is used as the day. Every line of it is 
Oriental. Between its well-known mosques rise splendid 
mansions abandoned now to commerce. It begins with 
a noble group of architecture— sebil, kuttab and porch ; 
it is lined on both sides with the great old khans of the 
Red-Sea merchants ; it ends in the ancient En-Nasr 
gate, one of the three great gates of Cairo ; and off it 
run streets of fine old mansions like that which con- 
tains the superb fifteenth-century palace of Sultan 
Beybars, still quite perfect and now the home of a 
rich Turkish Sheikh. Close by is a whole street of 
houses with great old latticed harem windows. 

But the artist will gladly turn back to the SCik of the 
Brassworkers and Coppersmiths, for there he is in a 
valley of ancient architecture. He is hemmed in with 
it all round. A ruined mosque almost seals the end 
towards the other Bazars ; at the farther end the most 
fairylike of all the arcaded fountains of Cairo stands in 
the parting of tlje ways. 

While the artist is painting the flowerlike ^race of 
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these mosques of the old Caliphs^ a stream of worshippers 
passes in and out of their stately portals, and from time 
to time hoarse chanting tells him to observe the aj)pr<jach 
of a Mohammedan funeral, taking the dead in his last 
procession to the cemetery round the Tombs of the 
Mamluks. The high-homed coffin, borne on the 
shoulders of men, will be covered with rich brocad(' ; 
the green turban may hang upon its horn ; and the 
mourners go about the streets. A Alohammedu n funeral 
IS a model of dignifu'd simplicity. 

At the parting of the ways it is no matt(T which 
turn you take, lor th(^ right-hand street leads you past 
the massive miuanhs of thi; ifl-IIakim Mos<pie, the ohiest 
in the city, whiihi onc(; shelhn’ed the Arabic Museum, to 
the Ikib-el-h'utfih, the (xatcf)! Victory, built by th(‘ Vizier 
Jledr-el-(hunali in tin; (‘ktventh cumtury, and tiu; oldest 
and linest ])ortion of the, Fatiinit(; walls; whih; llui left 
hand leads you to th(^ Mosfpie of Abu Ihikr, the most 
unique and one of the' most perfect of tin* rifle<mlh 
century, and the street of the ICmir ICl-f liyuchi, rich 
with old mansion, old mos([ue, old mill, and okl bath. 

Tluirc is a bath here which rivals ICmir Beshtak’s ; 
there is an oil mill near it, where in an old arched 
chamber an ox is turning a sakiya to crush the oil from 
the olives ; then', arc ancitmt mosepuis. But above all, 
search for the old mansions in this street. Then^ is one 
half torn down at its beginning which is unsiupasscd 
in the richness of its woodwork by any hottsc 1 saw in 
Cairo ; and higher np there arc houses with a triple row 
of great latticed oriels overhanging the street — one with 
the Mamluk courtyard beloved of the professional photo- 
grapher, which adorns this book. * 

This. street brings you up to the line of the ancient 
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canal, whicli till lately intersected Cairo. Over its 
mosquito-stricken waters rose a riot of tangled archi- 
tecture and vegetation. There was nothing in all Cairo 
that the artist loved better, and the Egyptian fears 
neither fever nor malarial mosquitoes as much as he fears 
drainage. But the European knew better, and the 
canal, and with it one of the most picturesque cere- 
monies in Egypt, had to go. Its bed is converted into 
a blatant modern street traversed by a tramway, and 
the old Mamluk houses which still back on it are 
modernized on that side. 

But the httle Sharia es-Sureni, on which they front, 
is not yet shorn of its day of grace, for in one place the 
latticed oriels of its harems almost meet across the 
street, and here at No. i6 is M. Birchcr’s house, the 
most perfect of all the Mamliik houses in Cairo. 
That little street has many secrets. Behind dull shop- 
fronts it has more old Mamluk dwellings, and hidden 
up alleys are the churches of downtrodden Christians, 
Greek, Armenian and Coptic — the last of great im- 
portance and beauty, sufficient to give an idea of antique 
Coptic architecture and Coptic screens and painting to 
those who lack the time or the nerve to investigate the 
ders of Old Cairo. The two old churches here, one on 
the top of the other, are not less ancient than most of 
the Coptic churches of Old Cairo, and the people who 
show you over them are far more intelligent. The 
Upper Church is rather typical in its arrangements, and 
it is situated in an interesting old Coptic convent, from 
which visitors are not excluded. 

The Cathedral of the Greeks is worth visiting for its 
surroundings rattier than itself, for the church is so like 
a plain Protestant Church deprived of its pews, and 
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hung all over with oleographic pictures. But it is 
approached through a succession of courtyards, and its 
lofty colonnaded porch opens on a leafy garden. Both 
are iinprcbsive at the festivals of the church when tlicy 
are thronged with worshippers. To get to the Greek 
Cathedral you follow the Shai'ia es-Sureni across the 
Muski, and turn down to the l«;[t along the winding 
old stn'ct parallel to ihe Alii'-ld, wliich ends in the Scent- 
makers’ I3azar. This street lias many picturesque 
elfects, as the Levaniiue shopkeejior gradually gives 
way to the Arab, and is a jdeasanter way oi appi'oaching 
the Baikal's than the crowded and foreigniziid Muski, 
of which I shall wriie elsewhere. 

Bfilak, the port of Cairo, has its old niostpu's, and 
has its old streets uninvaded by foreigners, but it is a 
S([ualid place. Imr one thing, you must go to Bfilak to 
see the old benciu's calktd dikkas, still standing in the 
streets, which once were so common in Cairo, but have 
now nearly disaj)iieared. Theix; are some in front of a 
cafe whicli can be seen from the passing tram. 

I have now takim the reader round the ancient 
quarters of Cairo, with little detail, because the subject 
was large; . 

I trust that I have .said enough to show the English 
visitor to Cairo, whom I am addressing in these chapters, 
what a ])agcaut awaits him, if, instead of dividing his 
time between his hotel and the Khedivial Sjjorts Club, 
ho will go guide-book in hand to the ancient Ai'ab parts 
of Cairo. Of the street life of Cairo I shall speak in 
another chai)ter. The truly excellent museums of 
Egyptian and Arabic antiquities and the Khedivial 
Library, with its wonderful collectios of illuminated 
Korans„ will be visited by every traveller without any 
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recommendation from me. I may, however, draw atten- 
tion to two things, to the Salle de Vente at the Museum 
of Antiquities, where the authorities sell off their dupli- 
cates at most reasonable prices — which is, therefore, 
the best place to buy antiquities — and to the priceless 
collection of old crystal mosque lamps in the Arabic 
Museum. This collection has no rival. 
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If the traveller be staying at “ SlK'phenrd’.s,” or the 
“Continental,” he can hud many liuiuours of street 
life without stirring from the sUijtS ol' his liolel. For 
here are to be found all the hawkers who Irade on Ihe 
ignorance or vulgarity of the tourist. Tlieir ciotlies aie 
often picturesque; their avocations and appearainag 
consciously or unconsciously, humorous. 

No sooner will he set foot in the street than he will 
have the opportunity of purchasing postcards, local and 
foreign newspapers, hijipoiiotanius-hidc whips, roses, 
carnations, meshrebiya tables and pliotograph frames, 
stuffed crocodiles, live leopards and boa-consirictetrs, 
sandalwood work-boxes, Turkish delight, Persian em- 
broideries, Sudanese beads made in England for the. 
natives of the Sudan, Nubian daggers, Abyssinian war- 
maces, Japanese fans and jiostagc stamjis, Smyrna figs, 
strawberries, tarbooshes, scarabs, and little images fd 
gods and men made in various materials three thousand 
years too late to go into the Tombs of the Pharaohs, 
To keep them company there arc various street pt>r- 
formers, — snake-charmers, who for an obvious reason 
are not allowed to exhibit in the streets, acrobats, con- 
jurors, Sipffcrers from loathsome diseases, .and th(.‘ pro- 
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prietors of trained baboons, which are generally the 
huge cynocephals painted on the walls of the Tombs of 
the Kings, as present at the Judgment of Osiris, in 
precisely the attitude in which they sit on the Cairo 
pavement waiting for clients. 

These hawkers mostly dress their parts. The sham- 
antique-sellers are handsome Desert Arabs from the 
Pyramids, in beautiful robes of spotless white and black, 
or, later on, blue-galabeahed country Arabs from Der- 
el-Bahari. Most varieties of Arab costume are repre- 
sented. Individuals of the lower-class nations, such as 
Albanians and Montenegrins, pass from time to time 
in their resplendent national garb. 

Really fine impressions of native life may be made 
all round the Ezbekiya Gardens, where the cabmen and 
donkey-boys and the stalls frequented by them are to 
be found. The little white donkeys of Cairo, with 
their gay blue and silver necklaces and saddles of red 
brocade, are most picturesque, and they loaf like human 
beings. The cabs, with their pairs of fiery little white 
Arabs and tarbooshed negro coachmen, have chariot 
races over the poor all day long; and the pavement 
restam-ants; the piles of green forage; the whip-plaiting 
round the saplings ; the improper postcards and religious 
oleographs hung in alternate rows on the Ezbekiya rail- 
ings ; the Turkish delight and nougat stalls ; the cases of 
cheap turquoises ; the chestnuts being roasted round the 
roots of the street trees ; the fortune-telling in the sand ; 
are all full of interest for the intelhgent traveller who 
takes care to catch them unawares. 

This is the second stage of native hfe. The third 
stage is at the^Ataba-el-Khadra, the square where all 
the tramways start, and in the Muski. The tormer is 
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good for water and lemonade-sellers, omnibuses crowded 
with natives, and native omnibuses, the latter mere 
lorries on which the black Immpty-dumpties of native 
women sit haunched up, packed as close as carboys. The 
water-sellers and lemonade-sellers incline to costume, 
and have splendid brass vessels of fantastic shapes. 
Here, too, arc cafes frequented by natives, with an 
attendant crowd of shoe-browns, and the hawkers of 
cheap turnery and haberdashery. Here arc the men 
who have huge bread-rings slung on their arms, and the 
vendors of Arab pastry and seditious newspapers ; 
here are camels laden witlr green forage' for tlie numerous 
beasts; here arc the blue-gowned [lorters carrying 
pianos on their backs, or waiting for a job, with knots of 
rope on their shoulders. And here and round the 
Ezbekiya Gardens are Arabs, with heads covered from 
the sun, asleep on the road, the pavement, or any other 
unsuitable place. 

The Miiski is the thoroughfare botwei'ii ICast and 
West, between the native city and the tourists’ Cairo. 
So thick is the traffic, that it is often im{)ossible to move. 
Stand where it debouches into flu; Ataba at three in the 
afternoon, and all species of Arabs will jiresent them- 
selves. Here you will sec the best specimens of Egyptian 
women, swathed in black from head to ankle, only occa- 
sionally in stockings, but always in heavy silver anklc'ts, 
and generally with their faces covered by a strip of black 
crepe fastened to the little gilt cylinder which hangs 
between the eyes. They arc mostly ugly and dumpty, 
but more faithful to their national dress than the men, 
who mix-in European garments. Tlie most outlandish 
figures arc the Arish people — the Bedajvins from the 
Eastern IJescrt. The traveller will not have to wait 
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long before he sees the striped burnoose, the silver-corded 
head-cloth, and the fine, hawk-like features of the 
Bedawin man, who walks like a noble and a waixior. 
The Arish women often have pretty well-featured faces, 
uncovered, and hung round with little gold chains like 
tassels. They love to wear large gold, and scarlet coral, 
beads round their necks and across their foreheads. 
They do not show their feet, but wear long dresses, and 
sometimes wide trousers trailing on the ground. 

It is only the traffic which is very interesting in the 
Muski, which was once the chief shopping street of 
Cairo, full of picturesque houses and life. For typical 
native shops, restaurants and sherbet-stalls, the tra- 
veller must go to his fourth stage, the broad streets like 
the Sukkariya and Khordagiya, which run through the 
Bazars. Here he will see native life of all sorts, from 
shopping, to Nubian minstrels. Bazar touts, officious 
policemen, funerals and weddings. A rich Arab wedding 
is almost as Oriental and pre-mediaeval as the return of 
a rich pilgrim from Mecca. 

First come two men carrying mirrors shaped like 
shields and mounted on long staves ; then a band, 
playing Oriental instruments, mounted on camels with 
white shells on their bridles, and shells and mirrors 
and tinsel on their scarlet caparisons. Then come 
masked jesters and banner-bearers, and a bagpipe 
band on foot, often with Scottish plaids on their bag- 
pipes. The bride is in a beautiful palanquin of ivory, 
inlaid with silver, or dark wood inlaid with ivory and 
silver and mother-of-pearl, slung between two camels 
with even grander housings and bridles, one in front and 
Ofift behind ; the back one always with its head fastened 
Tjnder the palanquin. 
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Weddings are one of the sights of Egypt, and the 
return of the pilgrims from Mecca brings incessant 
processions like the most gorgeous weddings. The 
palanquins arc there, sometimes two or three of them in 
one procession ; and thci'e is generally a man in the dress 
of a Desert Sheikh standing on a camel and waving 
a spear. But the feature of these processions is the 
pilgrim himself, wearing the Mecca dress, and sometimes 
a green tiu'ban. He usually sits in a carriage decked 
in gorgeous trappings like the camels, and looks wan 
and haggard and in the last stage of exhaustion. 
But sometiuKs he rides (ju a fine white ass, and he is 
always surrounded by a troo{) of friends on fine white 
asses, who throng round him, and bend over and kiss 
him in their lui])j)in('.ss at his having secured so much 
holiness. 

The traveller should n<;ver be indifferent to the tom- 
toimniiig of an Oriental band. It always means that 
some g!imc is afoot that is worthy of observation. 

The lifth and last stage is at the native markets, and 
the only good market in Cairo is the Market of the 
Afternoon, ln’ld in the early hours of the afternoon in 
the Mi dan Mohammed A!i under the Citadel. Here the 
adventurous tourist can find the native doing his small 
marketings, looking at his shows, and gambling after 
hours, almost with the artlcssncss of a Sudanese. But, 
except for picking up bargains in brass, there are better 
markets out at Gizeh, on Tuesdays, and in the village 
a few miles to the right of the Mena House on Mondays. 
They arc delightful bits of Africa, with hundreds of 
camels and donkeys, and hundreds of stalls spread on 
the ground in rows like an encampment# At the latter 
he will fiftd the best-looking women in Egypt, Bedawins, 
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with a special costume and special jewellery. These 
markets are full of the most African effects. 

There are two other places where the traveller can be 
sure of characteristic native life, outside the railway 
station and outside the police station. The native 
who has anything important to do, has a habit of going 
to the place hours before the time. He sits on the 
ground outside and waits. The traveller watching such 
spots is like the sportsman watching a trail in the 
jungle, which leads to water. Any game may come 
his way. 

At festival times his opportunities are naturally 
doubled. He will find it well worth his time to go by 
steamer down to the Barrage at the head of the Delta 
on the day of the Shcm-cn-Ncsccm — the Greek Easter 
Monday, to see an Egyptian bank-holiday. On the 
high banks of the Nile, below the beautiful trees of that 
sub-tropical Eden, he will see the Arabs reclining on 
their mats, and the Greeks, whose young women are 
often lovely, indulging in their national dances. They 
like being watched by English people. The processions 
with which the Copts celebrate Easter at midnight 
on their Easter Eve, and Christmas on their Christmas 
Eve, are very Oriental and picturesque. The Bairam, 
which the Mohammedans call their Christmas, is almost 
as well worth seeing : its chief celebrations arc in open 
spaces about 8 a.m., and numbers of resplendent 
banners, decorated with conspicuous Arabic texts, are 
used. Nothing could be more impressive than the long 
lines of kneeling or bowing figures, mostly in white, 
with the incense-bearer walking between them swinging 
his censer, and* the gaily-robed Sheikh standing by 
the clustered ensigns to address them. . 
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The Ashura of the Shiah Mohammedans, which cele- 
brates the deaths of Hassan and Hoscyn, the sons of 
Ali, the nephew of the Prophet, are the most marvellous 
survival of the Middle Ages to be seen in Egypt. You 
are surprised at the English authorities permitting 
such a barbarous ceremony to take place in public : 
it cannot long survive. On the night of thtj Ashura, 
the Persians walk the Muski dressed in white, bared 
to the waist, slashing their heads with swoids and beat- 
ing their breasts and backs with heavy chains (ill the 
blood pours down. They are headed by a tiny boy, 
with a slashed head and face, riding on an ass. He 
represents Ali Akbar, tins liny son of Hoseyn, killed as 
he went for water. 

Tlui most .splendid Moliammedan cerenionii's are tin* 
Molid, or Birthday fif the Prophet, and the departure 
and return of the Mahmal, the palaniptiu in which 
the Holy Oarpot is conveyed to Mecca. 

At Lhc Molid, an enormou.s stadium is formed on the 
parade-ground at Abbassiya, and here the Ministers of 
the Khedive; the SIieikh-el-Bekri, who is the repre- 
sentative of the Prophet; and various I’ashas, and 
Mohammedan religious Orders, erect enormous pavilions 
of canvas, lined with gorgeous Arabic texts, richly 
carpeted, hung with countless lanterns, and fitted with 
easy chairs for the entertainment of guests. The 
Khedive himself, and all his Ministers, the Grand Kadi, 
the Grand Mufti, the Shcikh-ui-lslam, and the Ulemas 
of the groat El-Azhar University, .sit round tlic Sheikh- 
el-Bekri, as the deputations of the various religious Orders 
of Mohammedan Africa come up with gorgeous banners, 
and dancing cymbal bands, and white-»obed attendants, 
sashed with green, to pay their res]>ects to him as the 
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representative of the Prophet. The ceremony begins 
about four, and goes on till darkness falls, and all the 
lamps flame out. Long ere this, the vast stadium is 
filled with processions, the banners of each giving the 
effect of a medieval galley with her sails fluttering 
in the wind. And the whole square, with its crowd 
of banners and figures in the festival dresses of the 
Orient, looks like the pictarcs ot the battle of Lepanto. 

The Molid gives the traveller his very best oppor- 
tunities for the observation of costumes and ceremonial 
attitudes. I took many photographs of them. No one 
made the least objection to my taking them. 

The departure and return of the Mahinal is the 
greatest religious ceremony of Egypt, ficre there an' 
large numbers of military, and the Egyptian soldier is 
unsurpassed in the smartness of his drill. The crowds 
are gigantic, and as the ceremony takes jilace in the 
Midan Mohammed Ali, there is a glorious background 
of the mosque domes and minarets of the Midan Rumclch, 
which is at the end of the Midan Mohammed Ali. 
The Mahmal itself is a gorgeous silk tent or palaiKpiin 
on the back of a very fine camel ; an ancient copy 
of the Koran is hung outside it, and the Holy Carpet, 
which is really a tapestry presented every yi'ar by the 
Khedivial House to Mecca, is conveyed in this. 

Naturally religious enthusiasm is at its height. The 
Khedive has a permanent pavilion for God-speeding it 
and receiving it on its return. It is attended by a 
gorgeous camel band of Oriental musicians of the kind 
you see at weddings, but more magnificent, and guarded 
by men in mediseval armour with pikes and battle-axes, 
and great two-handed swords, for effect; but with 
half a regiment of infantry and machine gunsHor pro- 
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tection from the Bedawins of the Desert, who sec no 
sacrilege in at’tacking it, though they are fanatical 
Mohammedans. On the return of the Mahmal the 
appearance of these soldiers, scorched by the suns and 
blackened by the sandstorms of the long Desert march, 
is very striking. This year the fighting was unusually 
severe — more than once they could not proceed. The 
procession goes through most ])ictnresciuc evolutions 
in front of the Khedivial pavilion. The whole scene — 
the enormous niidan lined with .schdiers in gay unilorins, 
backed by enormous crowds and ringed by the Citadel, 
the mosques, and the Tombs of the ManiKiks, is 
stupendous. The reception of the Mahmal lakes place 
at nine in the morning. 

I have not been in Ifgviii during the holy month 
of Ramadan. 



THE MOSQUES OF CAIRO. 

The chief monuments of Cairo are the Mosques. They 
are almost innumerable, and very many of them are 
ancient and bcautihil. Yet outstanding examples, to 
which one could safely take the average intelligent 
person without being told that one’s swans were geese, 
might almost be counted on the fingers. First there is 
El-Azhar, which he will admit, not for the ancient 
features hidden in the bosom of its vast liwS,n, nor for 
its magic minarets, but for the vast number of stu- 
dents seated on the ground, in a variety of undignified 
positions and occupations, in its spacious court. The 
Mosque of Mehemet Ali in the Citadel he would pro- 
bably admit for its size and its alabaster arcades. He 
would be light in considering its sky-line the finest in 
Cairo, as it rises on the edge of the Citadel Rock with 
the Mokattam Hills, as blank as Eternity, behind it. It, 
and it alone in Egypt, looks fit to take its place in the 
fairy horizon of Constantinople. But apart from its 
position and its bold outline, it is not worth consideration. 
The interior belongs to the same category as the Brighton 
Pavilion. I should veto the Meliemet Ali Mosque ; 
he would probably veto the superb and ancient Mosque 
of Sultan Hassan, which towers up like the palace of the 
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Popes at Avignon, challenging the hill of the Citadel 
at whose base it stands, for it is but now that the bat 
and the owl arc being banished from Sultan Hassan’s 
princely pile, so majestic in its frowning battlements, 
in the loftiness of its arcades, and the simple masses of 
its masonry. 

Among a handful of Mosques which we should both 
embrace, El-Muayyad may be given the first ]>lace. It 
sits like a king on his judgment seat by tlic most 
splendid and interesting of the old gates of Cairo — the 
Bab-Znweyla. Its snjierb minarets, the most gracious 
in the city, spnng Jrom the lowers of the gate, 
whose doors are invested witli magic b}^ the Faithful. 
It is of vast size ; its architecture is rich and noble ; 
you ascend to it by a stalely sweep of steps ; you pass 
through gales of bronze, whose arabesipies transcend in 
beauty the sculptunal doors of Italy; you find your- 
self under a towering dome; you ask, is it tower or 
dome ; then the low buzz of human voices takes your 
eye from the disiqipearing roof to the marble floor, whci'c 
a professor in a robe of purple cloth is exjiounding to the 
students, sitting ''J'urkwisc like himself, the religious 
platitudes of Islam. Then you step out into a noble 
court, with space and trees, as well as sunshine- - grace 
is none too common in a Cairo Mosque — and in the 
centre a fine fountain. 

But it is the liwiiu which is the glory of El-Muayyad ; 
its whole vast length is sanctuarized from the court by 
a screen of massive and gracious meshrebiya that climbs 
almost to the top of the tall arcades. Behind that 
carved and transparent wall are ancient columns, 
ancient capitals, ancient arches, richly-ifjainted ceilings, 
and round the wall, against which mihrab and minbar, 
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the Mecca niche and the pulpit of prayer, repose, is a 
panelling of precious marbles erected with the elegance 
and prodigality invented by the Norman masters of the 
Moslem in Sicily. El-Muayyad is so large, so splendid, 
in such perfect taste and perfect condition, that there 
can be no two opinions about it. 

Its nearest rival is the Mosque of El-Merdani in 
the winding street which climbs up and down hill 
from the Bab-Zuweyla to the (htadcl. The liwan has 
the same graces ; the court lacks the garden of El- 
Muayyad, but has an engaging and noble simplicity. 
The special charm of El-Merdani lies not in court or 
liw§,n, or in the ancient exterior ol broken and beautiful 
outlines, but in the fact that, like El-Azhar, it is one of 
the very few Mosques of Cairo that shows its bosom to 
the street. As you ]iass its generously open gates, 
the glittering white courts and the stately raeshrebiya 
of its liwan smite the eye and the senses. 

Another Mosque with claims for most people is the 
city Mosque of Sultan Barkuk, not to be confused with 
the delightfully romanlic ruin which contains his bones 
in the incomparable cemetery known as the Tombs of 
the Caliphs, where dome and minaret and desert beggar 
the imagination. The Barkukiya is a Mosque of noble 
proportions and materials, a place of natural grace and 
obvious beauties, undecayed. This word is ol prime 
importance, for half of the best in Cairo’s Mosques are 
like moth-eaten panels of priceless tapestry. Take the 
adjoining En-Nasir Mosque, ail perished except a couple 
of rich windows, and a minaret veiled in a lace of 
sculptured plaster, whose richness and delicacy and 
daring are hardly rivalled elsewhere. It is only now 
that the Kalahn Mosque, beyond En-Nasir, is uising like 
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a phoenix from its ashes. The delicately carved plaster 
work — fldtre ajourt, as the French call it — which sur- 
rounds its windows and its cupola, is of an exquisite 
loveliness that must win every heart. That makes five 
— El-Azhar, El-Muayyad, El-Merdani, the 15arkuki3’^a, 
and the Mosque of Sultan Kalaun. 

Even the Blue Mosque, whose liwan wall is glowing 
with the azure faience of medineval Asia, would not 
ploas(' all thc' intelligent or all the unintelligent. What 
should be its garden is a desert, but it is hard to den}' the 
glory of the faienced w'all of the little Blue Mosque 
in the Diu'vish tekkiya El-Gulchani — its til(‘S are so 
rich and old and captivating, the vista of its bold blue 
wall shining out from its porch arrests the passer-by. 

TheMosciue. of lil-flhury would be, 1 sujiixiscg another 
general favourite, if many went to see it, for it has the 
sumptuous finish of the Mos<[ues of the Kail Bey period, 
and it is great and elegant as well as rich and reverend. 
Those Mosfiues of Kait Bey’s architects (this example 
being of the latest, built in the dawning of th(' sixteenth 
century) are jewels of richness ; yet it is only the largtT 
examples which might appeal to the ordinary eye, for 
they are apt to be small as the preciousness of their 
materials demanded; and their richness is quiet. 'Fhey 
enchant the possessor of good tastig and demand good 
taste in the enchanted. There are quite a few of them, 
mostly unperished or faithfully restored ; they follow 
the design of the great hall in an Emir’s palace ; their 
gaily-marbled floors arc sunk like fountains in the 
middle. They have a da’is at each end and smaller 
daises at the sides, divided from the sunken floor 
beneath the cupola by arches, whose fantastic elegance is 
concealed by their mellow colour. 'I'lie ceilings, closely 
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ribbed, are painted to glow like mosaics, and, where 
they are unrestored, are as beautiful as old Moslem book- 
covers. Their pulpits, if one may apply such a name to 
the graceful minbar, have been known to cost a thousand 
pounds and more, for the carved dark wood of their 
slender soaring forms may be inlaid with sculptured 
ivory. The mihrab beside the minbar, the shrine with 
no visible representation to which the Moslem turns in 
prayer, are always sumptuous, and not seldom have 
a glowing charm. For the Arabs of Egypt were bold 
and skilful in enclosing mosaics with borders of mother- 
of pearl and turquoise enamel that suggest the art of 
the cloisonne-maker. The walls and floors are always 
encrusted with precious marbles, imitating, one would 
think, the chapels and palaces of the Normans in Sicily, 
for discs of porphyry and serpentine glow in the white 
marble beneath your feet, and the walls, to above the 
height of a man, arc covei'ed with panels of marble, 
sometimes in the simple Norman taste, more often inlaid 
in stripes and patterns which do not offend. Kait Bey’s 
own Mosque behind Ibn Tulfin’s, the Mosque of Abu 
Bekr, the Mosque of Kitchmas-el-Ishaki are examples 
of the period, and the later El-Bordeini Mosque was 
inspired by them. 

The Mosque of Ibn Tulmi would, I suppose, be 
included by everyone, for it is so vast and old and has 
such gracious arcades, so outstanding a minaret. But 
its beauties are sorely perished, though the amateur of 
the old sculptured plaster of Egypt finds enchanting 
examples here. The intelligent observer is delighted 
and fascinated with this Mosque ; it is only the unin- 
telligent to whcun it has to appeal by its size and oddity. 

Of the very ancient Mosques, Ibn Thlun towers 
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above its rivals, the Mosque of Amr and the Mosque of 
El-Hakim, for the latter has small claims beyond the 
boldness of its minarets, and the former beyond the 
atmosphere of antiquity in its long arcades whose life 
has been so very long. 

The Mosque of Ibn Tulun has claims to greatness 
shared by few Egyptian Mosques. History has thrown 
its limelight upon it ; its antiquity is vast ; it was 
more than one thousand years ago that Ahmed Ibn Tulun 
erected this stately House of God. Only the grand 
Mosque of Kairowan and the Palace of the Alhambra 
have courts to match the mighty square, with walls and 
battlements like a lortr('ss and a quarter of a mile of 
colonnades surrounding it. The colonnades are double 
on three sides, quadrupled on the fourth, which is the 
liwS.n, for this is a Mosque of the ancient order, with 
heaven for its roof except in its cloistering colonnades, 
whose fronts are embossed with the mysterious (dirys- 
antheraum ornaments which Akhnaton, the here.tic 
Pharaoh, introduced as the type of the vivifying iiower 
of the Sun. These arcades, so grave and long, at first 
might seem almost commonplace in their simplicity, 
for the arches spring not from columns, but from 
stuccoed piers, the invention of a Christian prisoner, 
when there was a fear that all the columns in Egyjit 
would not suffice for these unending arcades. Then 
one grows aware of notable features in them, for they 
have fine pointed arches, and arc sculptured with graceful 
arabesque patterns. These plaster piers, these sculp- 
turings in plaster, have stood the elements of a thousand 
years ; those arches received their pointed heads three 
centuries before William the Englishman gave England 
her first pointed arches in Canterbury Cathedral. And 
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between the arches are windows with the same pointed 
heads. Windows are the feature of Ibn Tulun’s Mosque, 
which has scores of them filled with fretwork as beautiful 
as lace, in the clerestory of its sanctuary and cloister. 
The stones between the old grey fretted walls are worn 
with the footsteps of a thousand years. I love this 
Mosque. It has a curious minaret, with an outside 
staircase winding round it which preserves the features, 
if it docs not contain the actual stone, of the design 
that Ibn Tulun made for the architect by twisting a 
sheet of paper. We were just too late to hear the 
Muezzin call from its gallery. I was sorry, for it 
is statelier than most. We mounted up as he left 
it, and saw spread before us a wonderful pano- 
rama, from the vast cloisters at our feet to the 
Pyramid of Cheops on the horizon, with Old Cairo, 
the mounds of Al-Fustat, and the famous churches of 
Babylon rising between. I walked round the gallery 
and looked another way. The Citadel was towering 
above me, with the Mosque of Mehemet Ali on its 
brow, and the domes and the minarets of the Tombs 
of the Caliphs peering over its shoulder. To the right 
of the Citadel were the domes innumerable of the Tombs 
of the Mamluks. Everywhere there were domes and 
minarets, as thick as poppies in the corn, flowering above 
the houses. The tangled view of them towards the 
Citadel was purely lovely, springing in brilliant contrast 
from the grey, unlovely ruins round the Mosque, where 
old houses have been battered down for new houses that 
have never risen, and are lying round the long battle- 
mented walls, looking as if they had been laid waste by 
a besieger. , 

Where these ruins are turning to grim ciust once 
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stood the glorious palace and gardeirs of Sultan Ibn 
Tulun, which beggared description for their fantastic 
luxury. It was here that his son had his Golden Hall 
and quicksilver lake, with a leather air-bed floating on 
it, and the other marvels about which the Arabian 
chroniclers never tire. 

Having dealt with the Mosques which, I thirik, 
command general acceptance, I may mention some 
which have a great charm for me personally. Such, 
for example, as the picturesque El-Mase Mosque in the 
Hilmiya ; the southern Chikhun Mosque, which has a 
picturesque fountain court, and is not r)nly niirient, 
but unique ; the beautiful little El-llordcnni Mosque, 
with its marbles as light and ])recious as j(‘Wels ; the 
unique and very unspoilt Sultan vSelim M(jsque in the 
Citadel, and various others. 

Wherein lies the charm of these wonderful ('aiio 
Mosques, which have the reputation of bi'ing secejnd 
to none in the world, though they ha,vc luitluT the 
majestic proportions which greet you in Constan- 
tinople, nor the courtly minarets which glitter above 
the flat roofs of Tunis. 

T can answer in a word, that the charm of the best 
Cairo Mosques lies in their age and their simplicity, 
while some of them, like Ibn Tulun and EJ-AMiar, have 
a halo of history and romance. It is only in rich now 
Mosques, like those of Mchcmct Ali and the Mosque of 
Hoseyn, that we arc confronted by affectation or osten- 
tation. Few of the Mosques affect a carpet ; they arc 
mostly content with the plainc.st matting. Few have 
any decorations apart from their marbles and meshrebiya 
work, but their decorations, like their proportions, arc 
apt to b& charming, and their colours, where they have 
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not been restored, are delightful. The same quiet 
richness distinguishes the exteriors. Fretted domes and 
fantastic minarets, long lines of crow’s-foot battlements, 
pierced stone windows with borders of sculptured plaster 
as delicate as lace-work, arabesqued bronze doors, flights 
of white marble steps — these constitute the charac- 
teristics of most of them ; but some have a s6bil, or 
fountain, always surmounted by a school, attached to 
them, and these sebils are apt to be very beautiful, 
often with a loggia, like the palaces of the ancient 
Romans, as we see them in the paintings of Pompeii. 

The simplicity of Mosques has an irresistible attrac- 
tion for me. Beyond the pulpit and the lectern and 
the carpet on the floor they have no furniture, and 
their clergy make no pretence of being intermediaries. 
The most ordinary man feels self-sufficient for prayer. 
He puts off his shoes at the door, and passing through 
to the liw^n, performs his prayers and prostrations with 
fervour and dignity. Or he may desire to read his holy 
book in the sacred precincts ; and you will see him sitting 
cross-legged with a broad volume in a worn leather 
binding spread upon his knees, nodding his head in 
ecstasy, or perhaps so rapt that he reads lying prostrate, 
with his head on his hands and leaning on his elbows as 
motionless as a statue — always a worshipper. 

The Mosques of most commanding exterior are on 
or below the Citadel. The finest of all, to the untutored 
eye, is the great Mosque of Mehemet Ali, upon which 
critics are so severe. But critics are not so strong as 
facts, and facts point out, in their inexorable way, that 
you may stand on the top of the Great Pyramid, or the 
i, banks of the Nile, or sail for miles up and down the 
l^tbrid stream, as you please, but if you look fpr Cairo, , 
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your eyes will fall on the Mosque of Mehemet Ali and 
rest there in supreme content. It may be bad art or 
good art to have a beehive dome between needle 
minarets, but thei'e can be no two words about their 
value in the scape of the horizon. It is the Mosque of 
Mehemet Ali which makes the Citadel of Cairo like the 
City of Stamboul — one of the world’s most memorable 
horizons, though, inside, it is an eyesore — all gilt and 
garishness, less pleasing as a Saracenic interior than 
the dining-room of the Cataract Hotel at Assuan. 

Its outward form is not only beautiful when dis- 
tance lends enchantment io the view, it is absolutely 
enchanting if you stand in the square below watching 
the sunset pour on it. 

That square, the Place or Midan Rumeleh, is worthy 
of comparison with the famous Piazzetta at Venice, on 
which St. Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace stand. For one 
side is dominated by the proud Citadel of Saladin, and 
the soaring dome! and mijiarets of the Mehemet Ali 
Mosque. It was between Ihis and the picturesque 
El-Azab Gate at its foot that the massacre of the 
Mamluks took jdace. The sunset jdays full upon them 
and lingers long. Facing them is the vast Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan, as mighty in its way as the Great 
Pyramid. They are joined by a little hill with the 
most fantastic sky-line of Mos<iucs in all Egypt, for at 
its base, separated from the Sultan Hassan Mosque by 
the Sharia Mohammed Ali, is the tremendous fabric 
of the Rifaiya Mosque, second in vastness and majesty 
oply to the Sultan Hassan Mosque itself, and the finest 
b^iifdipg of modem Egypt. The smaller Mosques which 
ciiiiib tjie hill are beautiful ahko in cqlour and fan- 
;^tic The plain buildings of modem every-day 
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life hardly intrude more here than out at the Tombs of 
the Caliphs abandoned by man to Mosque and tomb 
and desert. 

There are few Mosques that I admire so much as 
Sultan Hassan’s, which is the best specimen of the 
medresa — college as much as Mosque. It is of high 
antiquity. Competent judges have pronounced it the 
most remarkable monument of Egyptian- Arab archi- 
tecture. It was built five hundred and fifty years ago; 
it has one of the most beautiful domes m the world; 
it is enormously large and high, and its vast walls ate 
crowned with an imposing and unicjue batUeinent. It 
hlls an immense space at the end of tlie Sharia Mohammed 
Ali, the principal thoroughfare of native Cairo. It faces 
the Citadel, and though it has no precipice to lift its 
foundations on high, it is no mean rival. 

Regarded from the market-place below the Citadel, 
the elegance of its dome is the note which strikes the 
eye ; but as one approaches it driving up the Sharia 
Mohammed Ali it is no longer elegant, but mighty and 
massive. As it climbs the hill, it towers up like the 
Palace of the Popes at Avignon, which looks more 
like a work of the Creator than any other building 
of man. 

The ]3ortal is the grandest in Egypt. If is eighty 
feet high, and sunk in a deep panel, whose apse-like head, 
filled with its pendentive carvings, might have been the 
matrix of a dome. The entrance is approached by a 
marble rostrum with two sweeping flights of stairs. 

Once inside, yorr pass through lofty passages of im- 
posing dimensions to the Mosque proper, and the 
chambers occupied by students when Sultan Hassan 
was a University in being. Though so simple, the 
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Mosque is very imposing from its vastness and the 
elegance of its proportions from the moment that you 
enter. Right inside the porch is one of those towering 
cupolas, so distinctive of the Mosque of the period. 
The courtyard contains a very ancient fountain, whose 
bulbous canopy of wood is unique in Cano. This court- 
yard is surrounded by arches almost as lofty and 
imposing as the arches of the basilica of Constantine. 
That on the cast is larger and deeper than the others, 
for it constitutes the liwan, or 2“)art of the Mosipie which 
corresponds most to the idea of a church, since it con- 
tains the dikka, or lectern, the minbar, or pulpit, and the 
empty niche entitled kibla or mihrab, which ])oiuts in 
the direction of Mecca, and is, therefore, on the east in 
an Egyi)tiau Mosque. Some authorities c<nisldcr that 
this tyjie of Mosque was evolved from the old basilica, 
in which case they maintain that the nithrab would 
typify the presbytery ajisc. It is more difficult to 
think that there is no connection betweem the Mosque 
court, with its fountain in the centre, and the atrium, 
with its fountain in the centre, which wa.s such a 
commanding feature in old basilicas. 

The dikka at the Sultan Hassan Mosque, as in other 
important Mosques, is a long jdatform, with a low 
balustrade siqjported by several i>airs of columns, 
strangely like the pulpits of the old Nonnan churches 
in South Italy and Sicily, or the tribunals put uj) in 
Lent, on which the priest can walk up and down while 
he is preaching. It is used for reading the Koran. The 
odd thing is that it seldom has anything but a ladder 
for mounting up to it. Hero, again, there seems to be 
conscious imitation either by Christian oii Mohammedan. 

The pmlpit of the Sultan Ilassan Mosque is a tyi>ical 
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Mosque is very imposing from its vastness and the 
elegance of its proportions from the moment that you 
enter. Right inside the porch is one of those towering 
cupolas, so distinctive of the Mosque of the period. 
The courtyard contains a very ancient fountain, whose 
bulbous canopy of wood is unique in Cairo. This court- 
yard is surrounded by arches almost as lofty and 
imposing as the arches of the basilica of Constantine. 
That on the cast is larger and deeper than the others, 
for it constitutes the liwan, or part of the Mosque which 
corresponds most to the idea of a church, since it con- 
tains the dikka, or lectern, the ininbar, or pulpit, and the 
empty niche entitled kibla or nhhralj, which points in 
the direction of Mecca, and is, therefore;, on the east in 
an Egyptian Mos(]ue. Sonic authorities consider that 
this type of Mosque was evolved from tlie old basilica, 
in which case they maintain that the mihrab would 
typify the presbytery apse. It is more difficult to 
think that there is no connection between the Mosque 
court, with its fountain in the centre, and the atrium, 
with its fountain in the centre, which was such a 
commanding feature in old basilicas. 

The dikka at the .Sultan Hassan Mosqiu', as in other 
important Mosques, is a long platform, with a low 
balustrade supported by several pairs of columns, 
strangely like the pulpits of the old Norman churches 
in South Italy and Sicily, or the tribunals put up in 
Lent, on which the priest can walk up and down while 
he is preaching. It is used for reading the Koran. The 
odd thing is that it seldom has anything but a ladder 
for mounting up to it. Here, again, there seems to be 
conscious imitation either by Christian 01; Mohammedan. 

The pKlpit of the Sultan Hassan Mosque is a typical 
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one, but not conspicuously fine. They are all on the 
same principle — a steep and lofty stair, only just wide 
enough to admit a man, conducts the Sheikh to a sort 
of sentry-box under a cupola generally surmounted by 
a ball. At the bottom of the stair is a tall gate, which 
is purely symbolical, for the balustrade is so low that 
anyone could step over it. The royal tombs of Japan 
have the same symbolical doors towering up over a 
balustrade which could exclude no one. The balus- 
trades are not often a very ornamental feature of the 
pulpits. The ornamentation is reserved for the wood- 
work reaching down to the floor, which encloses the 
steps, and for the doors. It consists generally of plain 
arabesques, overlaid in wood or ivory, but in some 
instances the ivory is delicately and elaborately carved, 
as you have it in the screens of Coptic churches. 

The Mosque of Sultan Hassan was a very rich 
foundation, and it still has a few traces of its ancient 
splendour, such as the doors of bronze, inimitably 
arabesqued in silver, behind the pulpit. 

The founder’s tomb, too, at the back of the liwan, 
and immediately under the great dome of the Mosque, 
still shows how gorgeous it must have been before the 
richly painted roof and the walls encrusted with costly 
marbles had begun to perish. Nowadays its most 
striking feature is the noble old inscription from the 
Koran in letters a yard long, whore the dome begins to 
spring, 

I purposely began my remarks upon individual 
Mosques with comments on the Mosque of Mehemet Ali, 
for that lies outside the two classes into which I can 
divide nearly aJl the Mosques which the tourist need 
trouble to see, for it was only built in the last* century. 
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and hardly any of the other Mosques of that date need 
be mentioned. 

All the oldest Mosques belong to the medrcsa type, 
of which those of El-Azhar and Sultan Hassan preserve 
the greatest traces of their original use. 

Sultan Ha.ssan has, it is said, a thousand rooms, 
two hundred and fifty for each of the four Orders of 
Islam, with lecture- lialls attached, in which })rofcssors 
of the Order can lecture to the pupils in the style of 
medieval Oxford. 

The four Mezhebs, or principal sects, are the Hanafi, 
the Shafai, the Maliki, and the ITanbali. These .sects 
differ on points of ritual, and as regards the intcrjireta- 
tion of certain portions of the Mohammedan law. 
The Turks in Egypt belong to the Ifanahtc sect. Most 
of the Egyptians belong to the Shafdi, but some few to 
the Maliki sect. Beneath these four main divisions arc 
a number of Tarikas, or minor sects, which were calkKl 
into existence at a later period of Islamism than the 
Mezhebs. Two of the minor sects, the Wahabi and 
Senussi, have plnycid a considerable })art in recent 
history, and are noted for their fanaticism, 

El-Azhar, originally founded in a.d. 973, is the great 
University of Islam. Exci'pt that all the colleges are 
in one building, it is just like Oxford must have been 
in the Middle Ages. Theological philosophy, with a 
very elementary knowledge of the three R’s, satisfied 
the Oxford of the thirteenth century, and little besides 
the Mohammedan religion is considered ncc(«sary for 
the course at El-Azhar. I imagine that the actual way 
of teaching in the Oxford of those day.s must have 
been very similar. There is a professor and a class to 
every ope of the thi'ce hundred and eighty })illars of 
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the liwan. Sometimes the professor stands, sometimes 
he sits on a dikka ; the boys squat on the ground. Very 
often only the teacher has a book ; the boys, where they 
have anything at all, seem to have only detached leaves 
and quires of books ; they write industriously on 
" slates ” made of anything but slate. They are not 
all learning ; many of them are lying about sleeping, 
or eating the dole of bread they receive from the Uni- 
versity. Their boots and their water-bottles are stand- 
ing beside them. But generally when they are not 
attending a lecture, they sit and lie m the sun in the 
vast courtyard ; you often find a thousand or two of 
them there. The doors of El-Azhar are always ojjcn ; 
you can see the life of the University from the street, 
but you cannot enter if you arc a Christian without 
being at once surrounded by attendants, who demand 
your Mosque-ticket, and provide you with overshoes, 
and attend you rather closely, and rather hurry you 
through. 

El-Azhar is an cnonnous Mosque, with six fantastic 
minarets ; its buildings are of all ages, from that of 
Gohar, who founded the Mosque in 973, to the present 
Khedive, who has built rather a handsome Mosque as 
a kind of chapel for El-Azhar. It is not much used — 
the Mohammedan does not need a chapel. The oldest 
parts are, therefore, getting on for a thousand years 
old. They are built of the extraordinarily durable Arab 
plaster. The mihrab belongs to the original Mosque, 
and probably the cupola of it also. Their plcUre ajourS 
is almost filled up with the whitewash of many centuries. 
There are some other pieces of plaster-work wliich appear 
to be of about ^he same age scattered about the liwtn. 
The courtyard, which is made rather picturesque by the 
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split Arabic battlements, has recently been restored. 
There is, as might be expected, a Kait Bey building in 
El-Azhar, a beautiful little Mosque. 

It was a perfect delight to stand by the open door 
opposite the Khan of Kait Bey and look into the liwan, 
with its forest of marble and antique columns and its 
graceful stilted arches, and its old, old carved dark 
pulpit ; always looking so shaded and cod, no matter 
how hcrcc the sun was outside ; always full of earnest 
students kneeling in rings round their teachers with 
such bright^ intelligent fact's, and some of them so 
intent. It was easy here to realize the force of the 
saying of .Solomon — black but comely. 

The most beautiful of the old Mosiiues of Cairo fall 
chiefly into two classtts — what one may call the Sultan 
Hassan groiqi — that is, four teen th-ceiiLuiy Mostjues of 
the medresa, or collc'giate type, and what we may 
call the Kait Btty gioiip, mostly of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, which arc Tomb-Mosques. To 
the former belong the El-Muayyad, though it was built 
at a later date -142'J ; the El-Merdani, 1338-1340 ; 
El-Mase, 1330 ; the Blue Mosque, 1328 ; the Moscjue of 
Chikhiin, 1355 ; the Mosque of Sultan Beybars, 130C)- 
1309 ; the Mosipie of Sultan Shaban, and others. 
The link between these Mosques and those of the Kait 
Bey groups is the Mosque of Sultan Barkhk, which is 
in the style of the former, but has a tomb attached, dating 
from 1392 to 1398. 

The Mosques of Cairo which are best worth seeing 
are, in my opinion, the following, arranged in something 
like chronological order. 

The old(!St of all is the Mosque of Amr, founded by 
Amr Ilin-el-‘Asy, the general who coii(|uered Egypt for 
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the Saracens in a.d. 6 .^ 3 . Hardly anything, perhaps 
nothing at all, of the original edifice remains ; much of 
its more imposing features dates apparently from the 
early part of the fifteenth century. But the old Mosque 
lying amid the ruins of Al-Fustat, the first Cairo of the 
Saracens, is very gracious and venerable ; it is vast in 
extent and elegant and majestic in its simplicity. I have 
not the space to go into detail over tin; celebrated twin 
columns between which the Faithful crush themselves 
as an ordeal, or the stone worn with the rubbing of 
lemons by mothers who arc afraid of tlicir children 
being dumb. 

The second in antiquity is tlie Mosciue of Ibn Tulun, 
to which I have already alluded at leiiglli; the third 
is the great University Mosc[ue of El-Azhar. 

The next in antiquity is the Fl-Hakim Moscpie, 
founded in 1012, and restored in 1359 ; it is no longer 
used as a Mosque except on rare occasions, and it is 
much disfigured by encroaching buildings. But its two 
great minarets have a siiecial interest, becausi' they arc 
essentially a reproduction of tiio jiylous of ancicut 
Egyptian temples. Its liwan contained for some time 
the collection of Arabic antujnities which arc now 
housed in a proper museum building. Many of its an- 
cient features have been destroyed, but it still retains 
some which arc unique, interesting and beautiful, and 
as seen from various points near the; two old gates, 
the Bab-el-Futiih ami the Bab-en-Nasr, its exterior is 
imposing and curious. 

The Mosque of Imam Hhafi’y, to which I was unable 
to gain admission, is said to be the next oldest, its 
present restored form dating back to the early years of the 
thirteenth century. The photographs of its interior at 
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the Wakfs give one the idea of something very ancient 
and very beautiful. It had another feature of interest, 
of which all traces have long since disappeared. The 
first medresa, or college, attached to a Mosque, of which 
Cairo contains so many s])ccimcns, was here erected by 
the famous Saladin himself as far back as A.D. 117b. 

But there is one Mosque of the thirteenth century 
in Cairo whicli is m a very central position, and to 
which admission may be gained with unusual case, since 
it is undergoing repairs, and re])airs take a long time in 
l^gypt This is the famous Moscpie of Sultan Kalaun, 
which is the cenlie of the gdoiious group of buildings 
which h)rm e)ne side f)f the; Suk-en-Nahassin, the market 
of the coppersmiths and brassworkers. This group of 
buildings is one of the most beatitiful things I have ever 
seen. 'I'he antitpie hosjiital and Mosepic of Sultan 
Kalaun, and the college and Mosipie and 'ronib of 
En-Nasir, and the Mosfiue of Sultan IkirkCik, and other 
buildings of high antiipiity, form one continuous 
block, in which all the bi'anties of Arabic workmanship 
meet" doiiH! and minand, fantastic battlement and 
fretwork in hoary stone. It is sometimes difficult to say 
where one begins and the other ends. 

At one time or anotlur 1 have stood for hours out- 
si<lc the Kalafin Mowpio, feasting on its glorious beauty. 
The lower part of its fayade might have been built by 
the ani'ient (ireeks. A dozen feet above the ground 
there is one of those bands of inscription in the 
antitpie character in which the inodiieval Arab delighted. 
Above that is a row of graceful windows filled with the 
most chariniug tracery of sculptured plaster, and above 
them are fantastic battlements of carved plaster-work. 
The AraJj was a magician with plaster ; he made it so 
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durable that it would last for a millennium : he car\'ed 
it as others carve stone. Nearlj^ all the most beau- 
tiful effects of antique architecture in Cairo are secured 
with plaster-work. The minaret of Sultan Kalaun’s 
Mosque is m three stones, the topmost encircled with 
the lantern staves for the illuminations which come all 
too seldom. The ancient Muristan, or hospital, attached 
to the Kalaun Mosque, needs the hand of a skilful archi- 
tect to clear out the excrescences and preserve the 
ancient features from further decay. It is full of in- 
teresting bits not very easy for the foreigner, even when 
he is a student of arclueology, to understand; but Max 
Hertz Bey, with the knowledge and experience of years, 
sujqdfinieiited by the accumulated information of Arab 
archjeologists, could make of this one of tlie must 
interesting monuments in Cairo. 

Of the tomb and college of En-Nasir, only fragments 
remain, including a most delightful fretwork window 
at the end, half shut out by a coppersmith’s shop. The 
minaret of lin-Nasir is one of the most fairy-like in Cairo. 
One docs not know whether to compare its decorations 
to goldsmiths’ work or lace, fur it looks like lac(i vvith 
threads of stone ; but its patterns, its arches, its trefoils, 
its diamonds, its chrysanthemums, its filigr(K“S, its 
Cufic inscription, its matrix effects belong to the gold- 
smith. All arc wrought in jdastcr. 

Embedded in the facade of the En-Nasir Mosque 
is a Gothic gateway, a trojdiy from St. Jean d’Acre, 
brought here when Acre fell. 

The tomb-chamber of the Kalaun Mosque is as 
glorious as its exterior. Its mihrab glitters with 
mosaics set in pearl ; it shines like the floor of Heaven 
in the Revelation ; its windows are veiled in lp.ee of thg 
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most perfect pkitrG ajoure, especially the central window 
over the mihrab, gemmed with emerald glass. The 
tomb is surrounded by a lofty screen with heavily- 
carved trellises. Above it is a cupola, with eight horse- 
shoe windows filled with e.s.quisitc fretwork, supported 
by four huge piers and four gigantic granite columns. 
The walls arc all panelled with marble and mosaics in 
the Arabo-Nonnan style, and it opens on to a delightful 
little court with thu'c horse-shoe bays on oiieh side. All 
the light which stnums into this magic building is 
golden. 

There' are a good manv Mospues ol the fonrlcenth 
centuiy in Cairo, which are of high beauty and interest ; 
the greatest ol all is the gigantii' i\ios<pie of Sultan 
Hassan, a.d. igSC to 1.559, which is now being restoix'd. 
Vastness and solidity are its (dih-f eliaraclei istics, though 
the decorations of the domed tomb-ehainber are veiy 
striking. The dome over llu' tomb is (;ni' of the 
most beautiful in the world. Tlieie is an inlaid <loor 
of incomparable' richiu'ss. 1 he coinice uiidtir (lie 
battlement is absolutely majestic. '1 he [lorch is the 
finest of all the uobh' rcce'ssed ])orches e)f Cairo. Another 
building with which oiu- iuslinctively compares the 
Moscpie of Sultan llassati is tiie basilie-u of ('onstanCme 
at Ronm. If is a St. Peter’s among Mosepie.s. 

In the street calk'd the Ililmiya, there is an early 
fourlee'iilh century Mosepie calk'd tin- Ifl-Mase', with 
beautiful carved [ilaster-work like the Kalafin Mostpu; 
and other ancient and delightful f('aturt;s. Of tlu; 
El-Merdaui Moscpic, built about ten years !at<'r, 1 have 
already spoken at length. Slightly earlier than the 
£l-Masc Mos<iue is that of Ibrahim Aglui, 1.52H, [lopiilurly 
known the Blue Moscjuc. This is rather disappoint- 

i 
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ing. It is not very well kept up. Its principal feature 
is the wall of the liwin, which is covered with old blue 
and white tiles. 

The Mosque of Sultan Beybars, which was founded 
a good deal earlier, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, does not retain many ancient and interesting 
features. It docs not look as old as Mosques built two 
centuries later. Another fourteenth century Mosque, 
that of Sultan Shaban, is under repair. T])c two 
Chikhun Mosciucs, dating from the middle of the four- 
teenth century, arc e.xti'cjuely intcrc'sting. They arc 
separated by a road, that on the south side having one 
of the best Dcj'vish Tekkiyas attached to it. After 
seeing the Mosque, you arc' shown the great hall and 
cells of the Tekkiya. I'ew Mosques have such a pic- 
turesque courtyard and liwan. 'I'lie Mosque on the 
north side of the road is also wc^ll w(.)rth a visit. I 
cannot say more for fear of overloading tlic’. cdiapter with 
detail. The Kesun Mosejuc in the Sharia Mohammed 
Ali is no longer great. Ismail Pasha cut it iti half 
to make this stn;et, and it has since been almost entirely 
modernized, thotigh it dates from rjjo. 'Fo the Mosc}ue 
of Sultan Barkhk, i3cj2-ijqS, 1 have already alluded 
at considerable length. 

The El-Muayyad Mosepu', dating from 1432, resembles 
in character the fourteen I h -century Mosques. 

In the liftccntli century a new type; of Moscpic came 
in, much smaller and attaelucd to a tomb instead of a 
college. One may call Ihese the Kait Boy type of 
Mosque, because he and the magnilicos of his reign 
were such great buiklcu's. 'Fhe Mosque that 1 liked best 
of this group is the fine I'd-Ohury Mosque, in a street 
of the same name, between the Shkkariya^ and the 
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Musld. It stands on both sides of the street and is 
extremely well preserved. The beautiful loggia over its 
sebil gives its exterior great charm. The interior of 
the Mosqxie proper has hardly been restored at all. Its 
colouring is delightfully soft and rich. One is allowed 
to go up on its roof, and from it can be obtained one of 
the best views of the busy native streets and the forest 
of nrinai'ets in tliis ancient quarter of the town. The 
Mosque of Kait Hey itself, close to the Mosque of Ibn 
Tulun, dating fi'om 1470, has bt‘on restored admirably ; 
the restorati(ju sc-ems to ainounl to no more than con- 
servation. d'he colouring is still in the beauty which 
just precedes decay. The stone-work is allowed to 
retain the softness im[);u'led to it by four hundred years. 
This is a (liflieult Mos<[iie to liiid without a guide, and 
the surrounding {lopulation -the lowest of the low — 
can be troublesoiuf; to strangers ; but a visit to this 
Mosque must not b(‘ omitted, for not only is the M<isque 
itself uns[!oiled, and of the Midtile Ages, but the street 
which leads to it from Ibn 'rCilun lias old houses with 
some of th(! liiu'st fa(;:ad(;B in Cairo. If the visitor has 
not time to hunt out the Kail !>ey Mosque, he can 
see one almost precist;ly similar, (‘xcept that it is far too 
much restored, a few minutcis’ walk from the Bab- 
Zuwcyla, the Kitchmas-el-Ishaki Mosque, of 1481, which 
has a beautiful wooden loggia behind it. 1 have not 
seen the Kait Bey Mostpic on Roda Island. There is 
another Kait Bey Mos(|ue beside his tomb in the Tombs 
of the ('aliphs, whicli has been admirably restored, and 
is, if one takes into consideration both the exterior 
and the interior, almost the handsomest Mosque in 
Cairo. But this will be referred to in the chapter on the 
Tombs. . 
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There is a very beautiful Mosque of this date 
which is extremely difficult to find, the Mosque of Abu 
Bekr, not far from the Bab-esh-Shariya. The internal 
decorations in this Mosque are charming, and it is 
rather different in arrangement from the other Mosques 
of the Kait Bey period. It has one of the best pulpits 
in Cairo, with extraordinarily good ivory- work delicately 
carved round its canopy, and over the door at the foot 
of its staircase. Its painted ceilings have a delightfully 
mellow effect ; there are none more unspoiled in Cairo. 
The arrangement of the ceiling round the cupola is very 
charming j the walls and floors are panelled in the 
Sicilian style, and rich with porjiliyry, and very antique. 
It has two liwdns with graceful stilted arches, and not 
only the Mosque itself, but the houses all round are 
ancient, picturesque and interesting. T'hc El-Bordeini 
Mosque, behind the Mosque of Sitt’ Safiya on the Sharia 
Mohammed Ali, was built a hundi’ed and fifty years 
later, but entirely in the fifteenth century style. Sitt’ 
Safiya itself, built in 1604, stands at the head of im- 
posing flighis of steps, and is quite different to all the 
other Cairo Mosques. Its architecture is free and 
graceful, and it shouhl certainly be visited. 

From the artist’s point of view, for line and colour, 
there is hardly a more attractive Mosque in the city than 
the small, almost deserted, sixteenth-century Mosque of 
Sultan Selim in the Citadel. It is floored and panelled 
with rich marbles tastefully disposed. It is a dear old 
Mosque; it has such charming faded painting, such 
elegant arabesques, such a graciously fretted white 
marble i)ulpit ; its decorations must have been richer 
than those of |sl-Bordeini itself. It is certainly far 
more beautiful, so cool, so reposeful — one of the nicest 
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little Mosques I ever was in. It has a tiny white 
dome, a perfect cloister with a worn pavement of 
inlaid marbles, and a fountain court with an Arab 
trellis. 

I have spoken before of the difficulty of guessing 
the age of a Mosque from its appearance. There is, 
opposite El-Azhar, a Mosque built by the treacherous 
Mohammed Bey, in 1774, which looks older than many 
of the fifteenth-century Mosques, and has a wondciful 
pavilion of meshrebiya over its fountain of ablution. 

There are many other Mosques eciual, or ])eriiaps 
even superior in merit, to some of those whicli 1 havti 
mentioned, but it is impossible to give d<'tails about all. 
I doubt if there is anyone whf>, without reference to 
the registries of the Wakfs, could tell you how many 
Mosques there arc in Cairo; and some of the smallest, 
whose very names we could not find out from thii 
people who lived all round them, were among the most 
beautiful. There are a dozen charming little Mosijiu's 
wearing the beauty of antiquity and (i<‘cay, and rich in 
colour some of them, in the succe.ssion of streets wliich 
leads from the Sharia Mohammed Ali totheBab-Zmveyla. 
There is another cluster of them where the* Khan-el- 
Khalil runs into the Muski. There are more in (he 
Sharia Emir El-Giyfichi and its continuations, d'hey arc 
to be found, in fact, in all the old Arab streets. 

With the Mosques should be mentioned the Tekkiyas 
of the Dervishes, who arc either prohibited or have for- 
bidden themselves to perform their Zikr for the enter- 
tainment of foreigners like the howling and dancing 
Dervishes of Constantinople. But they may still be seen 
about the streets, sometimes in their peculiar lobes and 
tarboosh pf brown frieze ; their Tekkiyas, or monaste’*' 
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are apt to have pleasant courts and gardens. One of 
them, the Gulchani, known as the Little Blue Mosque, 
has the most beautiful old blue tiles in Cairo, and there 
are two with charming gardens in the street called the 
Hilmiya, near the El-Mase Mosque. There are only 
three Mosques which Christians are not welcome to 
enter — those of Seyyida Zeyneb, Hoseyn, and Imam 
Shafi’y, and only the last is ancient enough to signify. 
At other Mosques the Sheikhs regard with something 
akin to tolerance the little brown Mosque -tickets, for 
they represent two piastres each to the Mosque funds. 
You just show 5mur ticket and are provided with over- 
shoes, and are then allowed to wandc'r about as you 
please, unless it is the hour of prayer. 

But the subject of the Mosques is inexhaustible. 
The only advice I can give the tourist is to go into 
every old Mosque he sees ; it is sure to be worth a visit 
to anyone with an artistic soul. For this purpose the 
ordinary dragoman is of very little use. He has pre- 
conceived notions about what is worth seeing, and 
makes you miss things constantly, because he is too 
grand to explore every old street patiently. A ghahr, 
or a donkey-boy, who can talk a little English, is far 
better ; a Bazar- tout is best of all, if you can iiorsuade 
him that you are not going to buy an5dhing at all, but 
mean to give him a shilling to walk round with you and 
ask the names of things and the way to things. He is 
generally perfectly willing to do this, because he thinks 
that if he makes you his friend, he can lure you into 
making purchases at the Bazars on future occasions. 
Moreover, there are not many Arabs of his class who 
are not satisfied to make a shilling over a morning or 
afternoon spent in the congenial company of fq;reigners, 
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especially il there are ladies in the party. I employed 
a tall Arab, named Ali, who is always to be found by the 
Bab-Zuweyla and has a guide’s licence. I gave him a 
testimonial (on which I was careful to mount his photo- 
graph, to show how thoroughly satisfied I was with his 
intelligence and honesty), which he will doubtless use 
to secure patrons. Arabs must live on extremely little 
when they are satisfied to spend two or three or four 
hours in making a shilling, but you must make your 
bargain beforehand, or they would not be satisfied with 
five shillings. It was this association with donkey-boys 
and Bazar-runners that sometimes made it difficult to 
enter an Egyptian Mosque in the right spirit. It cer- 
tainly was not religious prejudice that hampered me, for 
the temples of other religions than my own have an 
absorbing interest for me, and Mosques especially, being 
so full of the sjiirit of the Middle Ages, have engaged 
the passion of my imagination since 1 was a cliild. The 
beauty of holiness does not rest upon the Mosques of 
Egypt as it docs upon an ancient Gothic church. 

Disiiispiring is the way in which one crosses their 
thresholds. Tickets arc demanded and criticized ; dirty 
overshoes arc grudgingly brought to go over one’s boots, 
and one is seldom admitted withotit smouldering hos- 
tility ; but 1 am philosophical enough to take these 
drawbacks for granted. 1 think it is tlial so few of them 
have what I may call atmosphere, except when there 
are worshippers in them, though their architectural 
features, their colouring, their arabesques, their delicate 
meshrebiya wood-work often fill me with delight. There 
are exceptions, however. When I enter Ibn Tulfin, 
for example, on a day of fierce Egyptian sunshine to 
bring out* the purple shadows, my imagination is stirred 
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within me. I do not look upon its details with a merely 
critical eye, as I should if they were exposed in a 
museum. I seem to be treading in the halls of history, 
and recollect the story which founded this building, as 
every building is founded by a story. 



THE OLD ARAB HOUSES OF CAIRO. 


The chief charm of Cairo to me will always be that 
Cairo, and not any town in Arabia, is the Arab capital. 
For so much of the grace of the Middle Ages was 
Saracenic, and the Middle Ages are one of the oases in 
the world’s histoiy. 

In medigeval remains, Cairo is rich, for its Middle 
Ages lasted nearly a thousand years, from the foundation 
of the city to the foundation of Egyptian independence. 
They may be divided into thi'ee classes — military, re- 
ligious and domestic. 

Of military architecture there are not many ancient 
examples ; outside of the Citadel they are confined to 
the walls and gates, and a few Roman forts and Coptic 
ders. In ecclesiastical remains, Cairo is great ; for her 
Coptic churches vie in antiquity with her mosques. 
But in this chapter I have to speak of her mediaeval 
domestic buildings. 

Few tourists have explored this by-way of archi- 
tecture, though all who have eyes and go to the Bazars, 
bargain-hunting, must be aware that Cairo is what is 
called an old city — that there are streets with perishing 
fagades which make admirable kodaks ahid postcards. 

Whole streets of the overhanging houses of the 
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Cairo of tlie Caliphs are rare. But they arc still to be 
found. The amateur photographer should look for 
them in the Sharia Bab-el-Wazir, part of the winding 
street which leads from the Bab-Zuweyla to the Citadel ; 
in the street between the Tentmakers’ Bazar and the 
tramway which runs from the Ataba-el-Khadra to the 
Citadel ; in the Gamaliya itself ; in the streets between 
the Gamaliya and the Sharia En-Nahassiii, the street 
of the coppersmiths at the end of the Bazar ; in the 
street between the Suk-es-Sellah, the Armourers' Bazar, 
and the Merdani Mosque ; in the Sharia es-Sureni at 
the back of the tramway which runs on the site of 
the old canal, on the left-hand side as you go down the 
Muski ; in the Sharia Emir El-Giyuchi, which runs into 
the Sharia En-Nahassin and contains one of the most 
ancient baths in Cairo ; in the streets which continue 
the Sharia Emir El-Giyuchi to the railway station ; in 
the Gamamise ; in the street which leads from the I bn 
Thltin Mosque to the Kait Bey Mosque; and a few of 
its neighbouring streets in the ancient El-Katai quarter 
of the town. 

These, and the streets behind the Siikkariya, which 
runs from the Bab-Zuweyla to the Bazar, and a few 
in Bulak, are the best places for finding rows of ancient 
buildings. 

The venerable-looking houses which arrest the eye 
are not always of high antiquity. Time works quickly 
in Cairo. A century and neglect can do wonders with 
wood-work, and it is the wood-work which makes these 
old streets so wonderful. For their beauty consists in 
the superb oriels latticed with meshrebiya fretwork, 
,,1 which allowed the ladies in the harems to see the l^e 
'■-ih ‘the street below. ^ ' •„ ‘ 
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There are few more beautiful objects in architecture 
than one of these old Cairo windows, which may be 
many feet in length and height, and projecting a yard 
or more over the street, covered all over with dark 
lattices of the finest meshrebiya, a filigree of ancient 
wood-carving. 

These windows are supported on wooden brackets, 
sometimes very handsome or richly carved. If they 
contain glass it is of modern insertion, for the meshrebiya 
received its name from the current of air which passed 
through it and cooled the water- jars of the harem, 
which stood on the benches running round these 
oriels. Where a house or a row of houses has a suc- 
cession of these great oriels, rising tier upon tier, the 
effect is indescribably picturesque. 

It does not follow that the house will be picturesque 
inside. But if, instead of the ordinary meshrebiya, 
the upper part of the window is filled with fretwork, 
set with coloured glass, there is a chance of finding the 
original interior unspoiled. 

It is, of course, seldom that you can see the interior 
of a house unless it is untenanted. But Arabs are 
naturally courteous, and if they see a stranger interested 
in old houses they sometimes send their women to 
another part of the house and invite liim in to inspect an 
ancient room. Such a room its owner, an Arab clerk 
in the Egyptian Civil Service, invited me to inspect 
in the Sharia Bab-el-Wazir, almost opposite to the 
famous Blue Mosque. 

It was of great size, high, and wide and long. Its 
perishing floor, like the mosques and halls of the Kait 
Bey period, was covered with a mosaic of marbles, and 
wite in the centre with a dais al; each end. The 
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room, which may have been thirty or forty feet long, 
was surrounded by a bench for the broad-cushioned 
seats of the women of the harem, and almost made 
up of windows filled with meshrebiya work below, 
and with panels of ancient fretwork, set with tiny pieces 
of richly-coloured glass above. The sun was streaming 
in through these panels, jewelling with its reflections 
the foot-worn marbles of the floor. The finest example 
I ever saw of such a room was in the house of the Sheikh 
Sadat to be described below. 

The house in the Sharia Bab-el-Wazir may have 
belonged to one of the Mainluk Beys — most of the 
good old houses were Mam Hi k houses once. They 
used to be very numerous, but have been sacrificed to 
modern improvements or the aeal of Fi'ench collectors, 
eager to possess their meshrebiya, their marbles, or 
their overlaid ceilings and doors. 

The Arabs are adepts in the art of overlaying wood- 
work to be used for these purposes or the imipits and 
lecterns of their mosques. Instead of carving the hard 
wood, they raise patterns on it with little slips of wood 
or ebony or ivory, or mother-of-pearl, often delicately 
incised. These arc arranged in exquisite intricate 
arabesques: a single pattern will cover a whole panel. 
There are examples which have lasted many centuries 
in the Coptic churches. 

It was my good fortune to go over a superb Mamluk 
house in a very fine state of preservation at No. i6, 
Sharia es-Sureni. 

It is in the occupation of a noted Swiss collector, 
Monsieur Bircher, who has lived a number of years in 
Cairo, and was shown to me through the kindness of 
the head of one "of the great German insurance oflices 
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in Cairo, the Victoria of Berlin. M. Bircher uses the 
ground-floor of the house for his offices. We entered 
by a low-browed doorway with the usual guard-room, 
into a beautiful little courtyard; the stone panels of its 
lower walls are carved with the same arabesques they 
use for wood-work, and delightful arched recesses. But 
to catch the full beauty of the courtyard we had to 
raise our eyes, for on one side is an aerial terraced 
garden, and on the others the walls are broken with the 
dark meshrebiya work of oriels of divers sizes and shapes 
at divers elevations. 

The inside of the house is just as fine. One long 
room fills the whole of the ground-floor on the side which 
opens on to the street that, once, as the old canal, was 
one of the most picturesque features of Cairo. This 
room has suffered more than any m the house, for to 
make it lighter for offices some of the meshrebiya work 
has been removed from its great oriels, and its dark 
ceilings of carved wood have been covered with very 
fine specimens of the tentmakers’ art — huge white 
awnings arabesqued with red and blue. 

Upstairs the house is a gem. There, all the old 

features are preserved except that, here and there, the 

ceiling of a dark room has been lightened by the same 

ingenious expedient of introducing a piece of bright- 

coloured tentmakers’ work. The broad harem lounges 

have the right cushions, and a hall contains an 

exquisite fountain of the old Moorish type, with an 

inlaid marble basin. The old meshrebiya oriels give 

the rooms fantastic outlines, which make them look 

like scenes in the Arabian Nights, and their charm 

is enhanced by having in their recesses an array of 

ancient Egyptian, ancient Greek and mediaival Arabic 
# 
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curios, which would rouse the envy of many a 
museum. 

More important, architecturally, than these, are the 
old palace called the Gamal-ed-din, in the Sharia 
Hoche Kadam, oil the Sukkariya ; the palace of the 
Sheikh Sadat, m the street of the same name off the 
Gamamise ; and the palace ol Sultan Beybars at No. 17, 
Haret El-Darb-el-Asfar, opposite the Mosque of Sultan 
Beybars. And I shall have to speak of various old 
palaces now fallen on evil days, which must have been 
as fine as any of them, or finer. 

The Sadat Palace is on a larger scale than the Bey- 
bars, but the latter is more richly decorated. 

There is nothing more lyjiically Arab in all Cairo 
than the Sadat Palace. The whole street is called 
after it, and it rises at the end of the street with 
the superb raeshrebiya oriels of its harem hanging over 
its entrance like the oriels of an Oxford College, and its 
vast old stables across the road like the stables of 
Christchurch. 

You pass through the vaulted doorway into the 
ancient court, which is dominated by the magnificent 
raeshrebiya oriels of the liarcin. 

One thing strikes the onlooker at once — the way 
in which the great old lebbek tree of the courtyard 
leans over and makes itself a ladder right up to the 
harem windows, for the daughter of the late Sheikh 
made something as near an elopement as is possible 
in the guarded surroundings of a harem. 

1 went there with a friend of the household. We 
were met by a eunuch, who conducted us straight 
to the vast old selamlik in which the late Sheikh used 
to receive deputations. For the Sheikh Sadat, as a 
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descendant of the Prophet, was the Khedive’s most 
important subject. It was he who had the privilege 
of conferring the extraordinary titles of distinction 
which Orientals love — the Mirror of the Faithful ; the 
Well of Truth, and so on. And if cither of his sons-in- 
law has a son, the privilege will descend to him. 

This selamlik was the most imposing room I saw 
in Cairo. It was of great extent — I suppose seventy 
feet long by fifty feet high, and its walls were covered 
with gorgeous old blue and green Persian tiles. Deep 
couches, covered with gay-coloured cushions, ran all 
round them for the pei'sonages of the deputations 
whom the Sheikh had to receive, and the huge floor 
was covered with a rich old Oriental carpet. It was 
even more characteristically Oriental that, where the 
tiles had dropped from the walls, their places should 
be filled up with ]dastcr coloured to resemble the 
originals. From the selamlik we }iassed into the gar- 
den, all gone to utter decay since the old Sheikh 
had died, and the jrroperty had been left to the care of 
the ladies of the harem, who are, a.‘sthetically, almost 
as bad as Roman Catholic nuns. There was hardly 
a live thing in the garden - • the beautiful Arab pc^rgola 
looked naked and ashamed. My friend had not seen 
it since the death of the Sheikh. “ Why ! It used to 
be a garden of Eden,” he said, “and now it is as 
desolate as the hall where he received his guests.” 

We could not go into the harem, the eunuch in- 
formed us ; Sheikh AM Youssef kept some things there, 
so it was always locked. 

My friend overcame his objections in the usual 
way and we were shown up an outside stair which 
admittec| us. We were not surprised to find absolutely 
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nothing in its chambers. One gets used to lies from 
Egyptian servants. The walls were nearly all window^ 
filled with the finest meshrebiya work I ever saw. But 
the floors were made of ordinary planks, instead of 
covered with a Joseph's coat of marble. Having broken 
the ice of my friend’s pocket, the eunuch conducted 
us across the court into the reception-room of the 
present harem — a series of fine chambers quite richly 
furnished with charming brass kursee (tables') and water- 
bottles, and wailed with panels of marble like the 
Bordeini Mosque. One or two of the women attendants 
were hanging about unveiled. 

The stables were vast and media val, but unused — 
the glory had departed from the house of the descendant 
of the Prophet. 

The Palace of Sultan Beybars, now occujiicd by a 
rich Turk of private family, Sheikh El-Seheiny, though 
much .smaller than the huge rambling palace of the 
Sheikh Sadat, is far more imposing, and better kept. 
It is No. 17, in the Haret El-Darb-el-Asfar, which runs 
off the Gamaliya, oppo.site the Mosque of Sultan 
Beybars, an alley still guarded by a massive door, such 
as once closed every street in Arab Cairo. Outside, it 
differs hardly at all from the other mansions in its 
ancient street, except in the number of its meshrebiya’d 
windows. But the moment you have passed under 
its vaulted doorway into its couit you are amazed. 
For its court is not gravelled after the manner of other 
Arab courtyards in Cairo. It is deep in rich vegetation 
like the cloisters of San Filippino, in the Museum of 
Palermo.. The whole of the far end, which must once, 
from the date of the palace, have been occupied by 
a loggia like tlfe Court of the Kadi, is closed ^in with a 
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glorious screen ol meshrebiya workj which may be 
fifty feet long by twenty feet highj with an open hall 
underneath it. Of the same admirable meshrebiya 
are the double row of oriels on the other sides of the 
court, which light the beautiful chambers of the 
harem. 

The ground-floor has two most notable chambers — 
the square throne-room still containing the tall, richly- 
carved dikka, which was the throne of Sultan Beybars, 
and his great hall. 

This last is superb ; it is like a mosque of the Kait 
Bey era — with all the gracious arches and panels, and 
niches and Saracenic windows of that goodly time, 
and with a delicious Moorish fountain sunk in the in- 
laid marbles of its fioor, arranged in the usual fashion, 
hollow in the centre with raised daises all round. 

Except the fountain, we had seen almost the like, 
though much later in date, m the .show house called 
the Gamal-ed-din. But this hall was far more in- 
structive, for it had its broad, deep-cushioned lounges 
for the master and his guests, and each arched niche 
had its line vase — but of Japanese, not Arab, faience. 

Rich carpets were spread in the hall ; soft, deep 
cushions in the garden lounge, which had a ceiling over- 
laid with arabesques like the richly-carved ceiling of 
the hall. The garden behind was a tangle of ti'opical 
plants. In it the East met the West, for its shady walks 
and arbours were lit with both gas and electric light, 
and though water was laid on, all over the garden, 
the ancient sakiya still stood in its corner to accord with 
the ancient house. 

We were unable to see the harem chambers because 
the owner, who is extremely courteoui? about showing 
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them to strangers interested in antiquities, was away 
from home. 

The Gamal-ed-din-es-Zahabi is an old palace, re- 
stored as a show place by the Administration of the 
Wakfs. It dates, as an inscription shows, only from 
1637, but it has all the appearance of being older by 
centuries. In Sicily you would say that you were in a 
building of King Roger’s day, which means before 1150. 
Here, in Cairo, you would say that you were in a palace 
of the great building Caliph, Kait Bey, who lived in the 
latter half of the iifleenth century. The courtyard 
appears to go back to the thirteenth century at the 
latest. It is a wonderful reproduction of the antique ; 
but we know that it was built foi the chief of the 
merchants of the Bazar in 1C37. 

This beautiful old house has the added excitement 
of your being shown over it by an extremely good- 
looking and unveiled Arab maiden. 

The usual low-browed gateway and guard- house 
admit you to the courtyard of striped red and white 
stone, with antique-looking arches all round it, and 
one whole side taken up with a beautiful two-arched 
arcade, which once was the airing-place of the ladies 
of the harem. A little staircase leading up to a noble 
arched recess of the type you have at the vSultan Hassan 
Mosque admits you to this. It contains none of the 
features of sj)ecial interest to be found in some of these 
arcades. Ifut a short walk past a bath-room and a suffch, 
a sort of altar- table suijportcd on a dwarf arcade of ogee 
arches, conducts you to the most delightful feature of 
the whole house— lire Hall of the FtMes of the harem. 
This is like the haU in Sultan Beybars’ palace, and several 
of the mosques of the Kait Bey period. In none of them 
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are the proportions or decorations more elegant. This 
hall, with its sunken floor of inlaid marble pavement, its 
walls panelled in marble and porphyry and serpentine, 
with its soaring square-shouldered arches and richly gilt 
and painted coffered roof, all executed in deep, soft, old 
colours, is a gem, hardly to be beaten except by build- 
ings like the Royal Chapel in the palace of the Norman 
Kings at Palermo, whose influence is obvious in all the 
buildings of the Kait Bey period from which this hall 
was imitated. 

The building is now let out to artists, and the public 
arc admitted to see it with the ordinary mosciue- tickets, 
which cost fivepence (two piastres) each. 

In the poorer quarter of Cairo the remains of far 
finer palaces than this arc to be found — two of the very 
best are at the back of El-Mcrdani Mosque. The one 
directly behind its western door has been terribly 
knocked about. The superb oriel over its fortified gate- 
way has almost disappeared, leaving only the remains 
of the brackets which supported it and the overlaid 
wood-work of the lintel — but it still has in its court- 
yard a specimen of the noble arcades in which the women 
of the harem took their airing, and some of the pointed 
arches and groined ceilings of its stables and cellars. 

A far finer specimen is to be found if you go up the 
Haret El-Merdani, which runs from the south side of 
the mosque. The house is in an angle and easily to 
be recognized by the striking design painted on its heavy 
door — the Khedivial star and crescent inside a lozenge. 
This palace, attributed to the inevitable Kait Bey, 
must have been one of the finest in all Cairo, for it has 
a huge courtyard surrounded by ancicnj, buildings, on 
one side •really magnificent, comprising as they do a 
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superb three-arched harem-arcade, flanked by a noble 
Sultan Hassan recess over the stairway, which leads 
up to it, and a pair of overhanging belvederes of 
delightful mcslirebiya work supported on elegant 
brackets. 

In the midst of all this noble architecture are some 
grotesque paintings of fat cherubs in the most blatant 
'■ Hadji ” style. This requires explaining. Those who 
know Arab towns well have often stopped to kodak, 
or smile at, tire artless pietures with which the proud 
relatives of a man who has made the jnlgrimage to 
Mecca adorn his house. Jn the crudest drawing and 
the crudest colours they display the experiences and 
incidents which might have Ixdalkui him on his journey. 
They bear no relation to fact. Lions that he might 
have fought, railways or steamens that he might have 
travelled in, palm-trees that he might liave slept 
under, cities that he might have sojourned in, all are 
painted on the outside of his dwelling to greet him on 
his return. 

The arcade of this palace is fine, apart from its 
beautiful meshrebiya belvederes. It is so lofty, its 
arches are so graceful, its ceiling has the gracious de- 
caying remains of tine paintings, its walls arc figured 
with representations of the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina. 

Such houses often have only their arcades left. 
There are two or three of them in the street which 
leads from the Kl-Merdani Mos(iue to the Armourers’ 
Sfik. In one of them I had an experience almost 
unique in Cairo, where the Moslem population is not 
fanatical about- being observed, or even photographed, 
by Christians. I had gone into the courtyafd, which 
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was almost public property, as several families lived 
m the building, and was busily engaged in photo- 
graphing the arcade into which an officious man, 
apparently an inmate of the palace, had conducted me, 
when a fat woman, closely veiled in black, rushed out 
and began to scream curses at the top of her voice at 
me for outraging the privacy of the harem. This is 
one of the best streets for photographing the exteriors 
of Arab houses, because, although there are not very 
many meshrebiya oriels overhanging the street, the 
portals and general outlines of the palaces are very fine 
and old. 

The best palace arcade in all Cairo is that of the 
Beit-el-Kadi, the noble old palace in the market off 
the Suk of the Coppersmiths, which was formerly the 
residence of the Grand Kadi, the only functionary in 
Egypt who is entirely independent of British rule, 
and before that was part of the Palace of the Caliphs. 
The oldest portion of the Beit-el-Kadi formed 
part of El-Kahira itself, the palace built by Gohar 
when he conquered Egypt for the Fatimite Caliphs, 
which was the origin of the city of Cairo. The 
whole facade of the palace is elegant and imposing, 
and here the arcade, more than ordinarily beautiful, 
has five soaring arches instead of the usual three, rest- 
ing on a range of vaulted chambers. There arc several 
fine old Arabic palaces in the neighbourhood of the 
Bazars ; there is one much rebuilt behind the Sfik of 
the Goldsmiths; another, dating, however, only from 
the time of Ismail Pasha, towers over you when you 
go into the Turkish Bazar. The Okclle of Kait Bey, 
down by the Bab-el-Nasr, one of the vory ancient city 
gates, is *Df the fifteenth century, but presents hardly 
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any interesting or commanding features But there 
is a Khan of the same Cahph behind the great 
El-Azhar Mosque, which, as far as the exterior goes, is 
the finest palace in Cairo — the portal and recesses 
adorned with the matrix pattern in the old Saracenic 
style are so very soaring and elegant. One of the most 
beautiful of these loggie or arcades of the harem is in 
the Beit-el-Khalil, which leads off the Tentmakers’ 
Bazar, as you go towards the Bab-Zuweyla— the court- 
yard and entrance have been on an unusually majestic 
scale. 

I could instance numerous otlicr ancient houses, 
but this book does not aim at the exhaustiveness of a 
guide-book. It merely tells the English tourist the kind 
of attractions which await him in Cairo. 

I will only sum up the characteristics of the Sara- 
cenic palaces of mediaeval Cairo. They were all more 
or less fortresses with a simple entrance closed by a 
heavy door, and protected within by a guard-room and 
a Mg-zag passage, which shut out the view of the 
courtyard. And the windows of the exterior were 
many feet from the ground, and jealously closed 
with meshrebiya. As a rule they w(;re built round a 
single courtyard, indicating that from an early date 
the harems were less jealously secluded than in most 
Mohammedan countries. The great open hall, with a 
superb arcade as high as the house, which occupied 
the centre of the principal side, was for the use of the 
harem ladics—hence the little belvederes of close 
meshrebiya, of which each arcade had one at least. 
The harem windows, which looked on the courtyard, 
were still very !|iigh up and blocked from view by the 
inevitable meshrebiya. 
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The interior was after the manner of the various 
houses described above, according to the wealth and 
importance of the owner. 

I should mention here the exquisite Maison de 
France in the Sharia Kasr-el-Nil, where the French 
Consul-General lives, as the best example of a modern 
house built in the ancient Arab style, embellished with 
antique ceilings, meshrebiya, and other decorations 
taken from old mosques and Mamluk houses. This is 
a building of much beauty. Its great hall can almost 
be compared to those of the Gamal-ed-din and the 
Palace of Sultan Beybars. It was built by M. Saint 
Maurice as a present for the Khedive Ismail; but 
Ismail proved recalcitrant over the granting of some 
favour, and the transfer never took place. 

Of the smaller and of the more modern Arab houses 
there is not much to say. The former may almost be 
summed up in the word meshrebiya, with which the 
windows m the apartments of the women are blocked 
up. Nearly all, also, incline to the courtyard with the 
single entrance. 

The newer streets of the native town present an 
extraordinary feature. The harem windows on the upper 
floors are all at a different angle to the houses — instead 
of being flat in the house wall, one side of the window 
juts out far enough to admit a small window placed at 
right-angles to the large window, forming a sort of tri- 
angular bay. Tills gives the women of each room a full 
view down the street. And looking down the street is 
the chief interest in life of the women of the harem. 
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When I first went to Cairo I bought a postcard of the 
Tombs of the Caliphs. They were ghttering with 
crimson and gold^ and their porches were crowded 
with personages in rich mediaeval Oriental dresses, 
presumably Cahphs. There was almost a riot of domes 
and minarets. My heart leapt within me. I felt that 
I had only to go out to these Tombs of the Caliphs, 
which I imagined to be miles away, protected by the 
Desert from the feet of change, to be back in the sur- 
roundings of the Arabian Nights. 

The reality was not Hke that picture, but it was 
not less romantic and, in its way, not less splendid. 
The Tombs of the Caliphs are as worthy of an excursion 
as the Pyramids and the Sphinx of Gizeh ; they are 
hardly less majestical; and if they are far less ancient 
there are many who would think them more beautiful. 
I suppose they are more historical, for here we have 
the Tombs of the Cahphs of the Circassian Mamluk hne. 
Barkuk and Beybars, El-Azraf and Kait Bey, and 
these Circassian Mamluks built a city of the dead that 
can have no rival anywhere, for buildings singularly 
beautiful and romantic in themselves have the majesty 
of the Desert as their setting between royal Cairo and 
the Mokattam Hills. They are golden stone, and the 
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Desert is golden sand ; and they have silence and space 
for their handmaids^ and a few children of the Desert 
for their wardens. Here you escape from all that is 
modern, all that is foreign, and roam in the halls built 
to receive dead Eastern monarchs. 

One, and one only, has been restored, and that is 
the most perfect of all the mosques of Cairo for the 
combination of outward and inward graces — the mor- 
tuary shrine of Kait Bey. Here you have the 
pageantry of rich marbles mosaiced, with taste as 
perfect as Nature shows in her handiwork when she 
makes the sun reflect the leaves on the grass. Each 
bold curve is true in line. 

At the other end of the City of the Dead, almost 
the last shrine before the Desert resumes its sway, the 
mosque-tomb of Sultan Barkuk is rich in the other 
kind of pageantry, the pomp of antiquity, of gently 
fading colours and mellowing lines. 

All these mosque-tombs are beautiful ; all are 
wonderfully stately with their tall battlements and 
fretted domes of golden stone. Here, out in the Desert, 
you can see them to full advantage — there is no con- 
fusion of outhne, for the sky is their background. They 
are flowers of the most romantic architecture the world 
has ever seen. I paid two visits to them, the first with 
a soldier fresh from barbarous Darfur in tlic south of 
the Sudan, ,the second with a newsjiapcr editor, who 
had been long in Egypt, though he had never seen 
them before. One had read very little, the other had 
very little time to read — ^but both had been so long in 
Africa that the strangeness had worn off Arabic archi- 
tecture for them. Both were astounded and delighted 
with the fomantic beauty of the scene, and as for me, 
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who live in unlovely London, and wander thousands 
of miles each year in search of sunshine and beauty, in 
the presence of these Tombs of the Caliphs I felt as I 
feel in the presence of the Parthenon. 

“ Tombs ” is perhaps a misnomer ; one should say 
shrines, for it is the mosques which enshrine the tombs 
that create this vision of beauty, not the altars laid 
over the bodies of the dead hidden from the outside 
world by the walls of the mosques. 

It matters not which way you approach them, for 
their beauty bursts upon you like the first view of 
Fujiyama when you cross the pass from Miyanoshita, 
whether you go down the Muski and climb the mounds, 
or go over the Citadel Hill. If you go one way, the 
whole City of the Dead opens up before you, a succes- 
sion of domes culminating in the grandest of the tomb- 
mosques ; if you go the other, the chief shrines stand 
before you by themselves, like the temple-tombs of 
Shiba in Japan. 

Whichever way you go you will count every moment 
lost until you stand beside the incomparable rose-gold 
dome of Kait Bey, carved with the delightful arabesques 
of the age of the Mamluks — guipure in stone. If the 
minaret is merely fantastic, it comes into the picture 
admirably, and the picture is one in which a noble stair- 
way leads up to a noble portal flanked by a fairy-hke 
aerial arcade cuhnmating in battlement, dome and 
minaret — all in perfect proportion and harmony, a 
model of grace. Nor is it the exterior alone which is 
so beautiful in the shrine of Kait Bey ; for the interior 
Js the best example of a period in which perfect pro- 
pprtiop, approj>riate architectural decoration, aud 
l^rmonious cplouring produce the ideal $aracej^ 
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hall. The tomb is simplicity in white marble^ the 
fine contrast to the richness of its shrine betokening 
that a prince had fallen in Islam. In this shrine^ too^ 
are two precious relics— impressions of Mohammed’s feet. 
A Mohammedan came in while we were there, and, 
going up to one of them, rubbed his hand against it, 
then rubbed his head, then rubbed his hand again, 
and rubbed his heart, with an air of veneration which it 
would be difficult for a European to achieve. When we 
left the shrine of Kait Bey we passed straight through to 
the ruined Mosque of Sultan Barkuk, which is of majestic 
proportions, with two domes and two minarets, but 
abandoned to the owls and the bats. Here there is no 
covering of shoes, the children play about its deserted 
courts ; the fountain under the tamarisk tree is in ruins, 
but the noble meshrebiya screen round the founder’s 
tomb is still unperished, and the tomb itself has its 
white marble covered with delicate arabesques and 
inscriptions. This was one of the tombs that had a 
college built round it— a strange fancy for a cemetery. 
The cells of the students are there still, the pulpit, 
the mihrab ; the decorations of the dome above the tomb 
have not perished ; it needs but little of the restorer’s 
hand to make the tomb-mosque of Sultan Barkuk one 
of the great mosques of Cairo again. 

The mosque-tomb of El-Azraf Bars-bey, the third in 
importance, is almost like a church in its design. Its 
elegance and richness of decoration within are more 
than one would expect from the exterior. The college 
att^iched to this, of which little remains now except. 
confuted ruins, was quite a University in its extensive- 
Fkr more imposing outside are the joint mosques 
which a^fain the tombs of Sultan El-Ghfiry, who built 
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one of the finest mosques in Cairo, and the son of Sultan 
Bars-bey, elegant fifteenth-century buildings in red and 
white stone, I made two unsuccessful attempts to get 
into these mosques ; each time I was told fresh fables 
as to where the man had gone who had the key ; but 
when I took a boy into my confidence he led me to a 
place where the wall was sufficiently broken down for 
me to scramble through. Before I had left these 
mosques and commenced the race against darkness, I 
thought I was in for an adventure of an unpleasant 
kind. When I got outside I noticed that we should 
soon be overtaken by the darkness. The Tombs of the 
Caliphs are ethereal at sunset, but they are not the 
easiest place to find your way home from, in the dark 
without a guide, especially if you mean to find the 
winding path between the mounds which leads you to 
the end of the Muski ; for you have to take several 
little cuts between unimportant tombs to strike the 
mounds in the right place. The darkness fell before we 
were ready for it, but there were white-robed figures 
coming towards us at intervals just short enough to 
indicate the existence of a path, and I hoped that it 
must be the right one. It was. For after a while 
we saw a bright light. I guessed that it must emanate 
from the end of the street we were looking for, and 
soon we were in the Muski, which calls itself by some 
other name in this stretch beyond the Khan-el-Khalil. 
It is a dull place by day, but at night, when it is 
lit with primitive lamps and the poor people are doing 
their small marketing in its humble shops, it is so interest- 
ing that I was sorry when the sudden apparitions of 
lemonade-sellers .with their elaborate brass vessels told 
me that I was back in the concourse of people*. 
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Alexandria is a Mediterranean^ rather than an 
Egyptian, city ; a sensible proportion of its inhabitants 
are foreigners. Beyond its mosques it has few reaUy 
native buildings, and it has few of any kind anterior 
to about one hundred years ago, when Mehemct Ali 
conceived the idea of restoring the City of Alexander 
the Great, perhaps not without a view of suggesting 
comparisons, though, like Alexander, he saw that the site 
was destined for a commercial metropolis. 

The few old buildings that remain in the city- of 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand inhabitants 
belong almost all of them to classical times ; but there 
is, between the two bays, a mediaeval fort, built in the 
fifteenth century by the Caliph Kait Bey, who enriched 
Cairo with more of the surviving mansions and mosques 
than any of her rulers. And in the old streets near it 
are some ancient burnt brick mansions of the Rosetta 
type, though hardly any of them are graced with the 
classical columns which adorn porches and angles 
there. 

I was glad that we left Alexandria to the end ; it 
makes such a good break between Egypt and England. 
It is so Europeanized that we could leave it without 
the heartache we should have felt if, we had stepped 
out of Egypt at Luxor, the magnificent and historical 
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and poetical ; and its fresh, almost chilly, breezes 
toned the system down after the first dry heat of Cairo 
in May. Without it the sea voyage would have been 
almost a shock. 

Though Alexandria has few antiquities to offer, it 
has many attractions. If you go to an hotel on the 
Bay like the “ Windsor,” you have an absolutely de- 
lightful view before you all day long. The Eastern 
Bay of Alexandria has much of the beauty of the Bay 
of Naples ; it curves round like a sickle from Fort 
Silsileh to Fort Kait Bey, Silsileh jutting out like 
Posilippo and Kait Bey Hke the Castel del Uovo. The 
resemblance between the Egyptian and the Neapolitan 
forts is quite striking. To the left of Kait Bey, along 
the Mole, seven stadia or furlongs long, the Hepta- 
stadium of the Great Alexander, stretches the native 
town, which comprises most of the village of five thousand 
inhabitants, of a hundred years ago, out of which 
Mehemet Ali erected the modem Alexandria. This is 
most picturesque in the distance with its line of 
minarets. 

The part of Alexandria which stretches round the 
western port, the preseut seaport, is even more like 
Naples — the Naples which hes between the Castel Nuovo 
and the Carmine, the Naples of the Port; but that 
does not enter into the picture. Nothing is wanting. 
A sea-wall, like the sea-wall of the promenade of Naples, 
runs all round the Eastern Bay, which, with its 
marvellously blue water and its old yellow Arab fort 
at the end of the bold sea-wall, is really quite a bay 
to mention after the glories of the Bays of Palermo and 
Naples. ^ 

Alexandria is a bright, clean, open city, with fine 
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buildings in the European style, and interspersed with 
gardens of a special charm. Whoever the genius was 
who was charged with the laying out of Alexandria, he 
is much to be congratulated on the type of the garden 
he has evolved. Broad, open lawns stretch up to sunny 
walls covered with a blaze of creepers ; the lawns them- 
selves are broken up with sufficiently few choice trees 
and masses of brilliant flowers ; the gardens are left 
open to the street in front, and the effect is perfect. 
There is a charming park on the outskirts laid out with 
great skill. 

Alexandria is a city of magnificent distances : you 
could do little in a day on foot, but, fortunately, cabs 
are cheap. If you take a one-horse cab you can drive 
as far as you can go in a quarter of an hour for two 
piastres (fivepence) and you can drive about for an 
hour for six piastres, which is one-and-threepence. 
The dashing two-horse carriage costs twenty-five per 
cent. more. The tramways are not convenient — they 
do not combine well or run very regularly, except the 
electric tramways, which go out Ramleh way, and they 
are mightily useful, for the line to Abukir and Rosetta 
has only one train a day which starts from Alexandria ; 
the rest, for some reason not to be understanded of the 
people, starting from the distant suburb of Sidi Gaber. 

Alexandria is not rich in antiquities, that is to say, 
in discovered antiquities, because the vast stretches 
of mounds which cover the site of ancient Alexandria 
may contain goodness knows what surprises for the 
antiquary. Putting aside the Christian Pompeii at 
Menas, and the ruins at Canopus, and those on the 
fringe of Abukir, the antiquities of ^Alexandria may 
be counted on the fingers. Most conspicuous among 
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them to the passer-by is the noble column which stands 
above the remains of the Serapeum, and is called 
Pompey’s Pillar. But this is far surpassed in interest by 
the beautiful, half-classical, half-Egyptian tomb known 
as the Catacomb of Kom-es-Shogafa. It is quite unique, 
there is nothing like it either in Egypt or elsewhere, 
except as regards the mere catacomb part. Near 
the Kait Bey Fort are some tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period, known as the Catacombs of Anfuchi, chiefly 
of interest to the antiquary and not at all beautiful. 
Near the ancient column erected in memory of the 
conquest of Khartum, a little beyond the Museum in 
the Rue de la Porte de Rosette, is a fine cistern about 
fifty feet long and rather less in height and width, 
with three tiers of columns and arches, a handsome 
and excellent specimen of the same sort of thing as 
one finds in the Hall of the Thousand Columns in 
Constantinople. 

To these must be added the Museum, which has a 
fair collection of remains of the Greco-Roman period, 
and a very few ancient Egyptian specimens presented 
by the Museum at Cairo. 

In modern attractions for the sight-seer, Alexandria 
is not much richer ; it has the Ras’el-Tin Palace of the 
Khedive, which has rather a pretty garden, and a 
balcony renowned for its view. It has some forts 
battered by the English squadron in 1882 stiU show- 
ing the damage done by the British fire, and with the 
rusty British shells l3dng about. It has a tall lighthouse, 
not the Pharos of antiquity, the most famous light- 
house of the ancient world erected by the Second 
Ptolemy. That, stood where the Kait Bey Fort stands 
to-day, and fell into the sea cepturies ago. The honne 
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hnuche for the tourist in the city itself is the drive along 
the Mahmudiya Canal. That, at sunset, is delightful. 
At the Kom-es-Shogafa end there is some picturesque 
native shipping playing its part in the commerce of 
the port ; for it was by the cutting of the Mahmudiya 
Canal that Mehemet Ali created Alexandria and signed 
the death-warrant of Rosetta. Further along the canal 
becomes very picturesque, for it has an avenue of old 
sycomores and it is bordered by the villas of rich 
Alexandrians, mostly at the proper stage of decay for 
effectiveness until you see the palaces of the Pashas, 
conspicuous among them the vast palace of Mukhtar 
Pasha, the hero of the Russo-Turkish war, who repre- 
sents the Sultan in Egypt; and of the various Princes 
of the Khedivial family. One of these — that of Prince 
Tusun — has a delightful garden in front of it in the 
Italian style, with an immense stretch of brilliant flowers 
on both sides of the avenue which leads up to the 
house. 

A great deal of the charm of the Mahmudiya Canal 
lies in the caf^s overhanging it, as the tea-houses over- 
hang Lake Biwa in pictures of Japan. Alexandria 
has beautiful environs. In a climate like Egypt’s it 
is delightful to gaze over the broad waters of Lake 
Mareotis ; and the fresh- water lake between Alexandria 
and Sidi Gaber, surrounded by rich vegetation, is more 
like an oasis than anything in Egypt. Most of the way 
to Abukir your eyes are gladdened with the rich palm 
groves of the south, or the wild flowers of Sicily, succeeded 
by golden desert and blue waters. It is to Ramleh and 
S. Stefano that all Egypt flics in the heat of summer. 

Though Alexandiia shows so few ^ of her ancient 
stones, she is rich in memories from the day of 
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Alexander to the day of Napoleon. I have no space 
to recount them all. But of Cleopatra I must say 
something, for two of the greatest acts in her drama 
were played here — its first act with Julius Caesar, and 
its last act with Mark Antony. Of the latter I shall 
say nothing, except that Antony and Cleopatra died 
in the outskirts of Alexandria. But the story of Caesar 
belongs to Alexandria He dashed after the defeated 
Pompey with a single legion, only to find him murdered 
by the free companies of mercenaries, twenty thousand 
strong, who tyrannized Alexandria. Finding how weak 
Caesar was, they were minded to do the same for him. 
The world came very near seeing the men who had 
divided it between them both killed by a few desperadoes 
at Alexandria. But Caesar threw himself into the 
fortified palace which stood where the main street of 
Alexandria stands to-day, and kept them at bay till 
reinforcements arrived, when he crumpled them up. 
While he was besieged and in desperate straits, Cleopatra, 
then a girl, smuggled herself into the palace, it is said, 
in a bale of carpets on a slave’s back. The conqueror 
at once fell a victim to her beauty and brilliance, and 
his attachment to her continued unabated till the day 
of his death. How many remember that she lived with 
him in Rome for two or three years, and that it was 
Cleopatra, not his wife, who bade him farewell on that 
fatal morning when he left his home for the last time ? 
It was his victory at Alexandria which gave Cleopatra 
to Caesar ; it was his victory over the French fleet that 
brought Napoleon to Alexandria, which gave Lady 
Hamilton to Nelson — and the unions of both lasted as 
long as their liyes. 

The roads of Abukir, where Nelson won .his im- 
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I HAVE never enjoyed anything more than my voyages 
up the Nile in Cook’s Tourist steamers. They are 
luxurious without being too elaborate ; their food com- 
pares with that of any hotel in Egypt ; their servants are 
the best I have ever come across. Most of them have 
excellent dragomans, and their programme is skilfully 
adapted to satisfy both the wise and the foolish. The 
steamers between Cairo and Assuan accommodate about 
eighty people. Their cabins are large, with beds so 
high above the floor that an American Saratoga will 
go underneath them ; their washing arrangements 
and baths are particularly good, a great consideration 
in a hot climate like Egypt. The only fault I have to 
find with the cabins is that the electric light goes out 
at eleven, for on the Nile, more than anywhere else, 
you want to do a good deal of reading at night. All 
the best books on Egypt are in the ship library. If you 
read three or four hours every night you would not 

* For the excursions on donkeys across the Desert to tombs and temples both sexes 
need the excellent light pith helmets sold by Bom near the “ Continental Hotel, Cairo, 
at six shillings each. Sun umbrellas are useful. Blue glasses are not needed by many 
people. Ladies require a divisible skirt suitable for either liding or walking, Imen 
or tweed jackets to go over their skills, and ample dark veils. Men generally use riding 
breeches and gaiters, and tweed coats virith capacious pockets. Both sexes need strong 
lace boots, not shoes, because of the sand and the insects, and both need thick clothes 
and an abundance of waifn wraps for the return journey, which is very cold, in the 
teeth of the strong north winds, « 
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exhaust all that good writers have written upon the 
places you see on the voyage, and you can only read at 
night, because by day you are passing something of 
interest every few minutes, whether it be a city, or a 
Nile village, or an exquisite palm grove, or picturesque 
incidents of native life, or the birds which turn the large 
shoals into a kind of zoological gardens, and seem to 
know quite well that no firing is permitted from Cook's 
steamers. 

Every steamer has a cosy httle reading-room fitted 
with writing-tables, and supplied with the latest news- 
papers, as well as with a library of books on Egypt. 
The papers, like the letters, are brought on board every 
day, and there is a pillar-box on board, cleared every 
night, for those who wish to post letters. You simply 
arrange to have your letters sent to Cook’s Cairo office ; 
their post clerk knows where their steamers will be each 
day and forwards the letters by train. The second drago- 
man is postman. You find your letters beside your plate 
at breakfast, just as you would at home. 

Breakfast is a country-house meal. It starts with 
porridge and its patent substitutes, and proceeds with 
bacon and eggs and fish and other hot dishes, and ham 
and tongue and chicken, and other cold fare, to jam 
and marmalade. And the bread and the butter are 
excellent. It needs to be a hearty meal, for one cannot 
help getting up early when there is an Egyptian sunrise 
mingling earth and heaven, and the waking life of the 
villages to watch. I used to have a cup of tea brought 
to me at sunrise, and then lie in my bunk, looking out 
of the big window at the early morning Nile effects, 
until it was time for my bath, unless we were passing 
through something so exciting that I lelt constrained 
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to put on a big overcoat over my pyjamas and go and 
sit in the sun gallery, glazed all round, which occupies 
the fore part of the promenade deck. But this sad- 
dened the white-robed Arab servants, who hated a 
passenger’s seeing the deck before they had swept off 
every particle of dust with their ostrich-feather brooms, 
and made the brass shine like gold. The ostrich-feather 
broom plays a great part in the economy of Cook’s Nile 
boats. The decks are dusted with it, and your boots 
and legs are dusted with it whenever you go on shore 
“ to shake the dust from off your feet.” 

My first bath was rather a shock to me, for the bath 
and the bath-room are so very white and the Nile water 
in the bath looks like a cup of chocolate. But it does 
not make you muddy ; it has the same cleansing pro- 
perties as other waters. 

After breakfast, unless there is an excursion to be 
made, the tourists who are keen sight-seers drift for- 
ward to the sun gallery, with their cameras, to watch 
the procession of the Nile, for since the whole of Egypt 
that counts anything is on the banks of the Nile or the 
Suez Canal, the Nile is like a great water street. You 
are hardly ever out of sight of a house, though you may 
go a great many miles without seeing any house that is 
not built of mud. Cities are comparatively rare, because 
villages are so frequent. The most general sights on 
the banks of the Nile are the shadufs and the sakiyas. 
The shadfif consists of a pole working on a pivot between 
two posts, with a lump of mud at one end and a bucket at 
the other, with which a nearly naked human being 
ra:fees water from the Nile to a mud cistern, or from one 
mud cistern to another, several feet at a time. Where 
a bank is very fiigh I have seen as many as five shadfifs 
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working one above the other to raisf^ liu! water from tlu; 
Nile to the t'uhls. The shaduf is of immemorial anti- 
quity. There are ])ir.turcs of it three or four thou>and 
years old in tlic Tombs of the Kings. 

The sakiya is not so old, but is more {‘ffc'Ctive, and it 
is pleasanter to see a camel or a bntfalo aetiiig as beast 
of burden than a man. 'Fhe only tluiif, is that tiie. 
sakiya costs threi^ poumls to erect, while llm shadi'tf, 
in which the mud that was dug (tut fit the cistern is u. erl 
to make the jkjsIs and the weight, <'osls nothing e.xeept 
for the labour, wliich is doiU' l)y tin; jiroprietor himself ; 
the pole, which lie may have grown, and the bucket, 
which is often a kerosene tin, tliough the triangular 
leather bucket of the. Pharaohs 1ms not disappeared. 
The sakiya is a horizontal wlieel like a <;ap.stau, driven 
by an animal, which works with a simple cog arrange' 
ment a vertical wheel with buckets .set all roniu! it, 
to scoop the water u]> from the river and eiiqdy it 
into a little ehanuel. livery few y^nds along the bauk.s 
of the Nile you set' either a shaduf or a sakiya. Occa- 
sionally, also, you see a steam-pump, conc<rrning which 
the regulations are very strict; but fortunately a native 
has to be really rich before he starts a sttmin-puinp. 

The villages are never very far apart, an<l though 
the Egyptian village is the shabbiest affair in tlie world, 
it is generally mightily |)ictures{iue. It starts on the, 
flood-line ; if the flood should rise extra high and wash 
away part of the village it repa3i^ the damage it does 
a hundredfold in the added fertility (jf the year. There 
is plenty of mud in the Nile to rebuild it. From ttiis 
th®; village scrambles up to the grove of palms or lebbeks, 
stM above it like hair on its head. It is built 
^ of- mud, without any of ,tRe architecturakl ■ 
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pretensions of a Sudanese village, but it is so simple that 
it is not ugly. Its houses being square and without 
windows, look like bits of a fortification ; and the pigeons, 
whose manure is its most valued possession, have 
towers erected for them which are said to have been 
the origin of the pylons of the ancient Egyptian temples. 
They are sometimes quite stately, especially when 
they are battleraenled. The dead are housed much 
better than the living. Squalid villages will have 
quite grand cemeteries at the edge of the Desert. 
The Egyptian still buries his dead in the dric-st 
place he can find, as he did in the days of the 
Pharaohs, and this is the edge of the nearest Desert, 
which can only be a few fields away if it docs not run 
right up to the village. The Desert you always have 
with you in Egypt. The poor you do not always have 
-with you, for the English have made the fcllahin very 
prosperous. Cotton is a gold mine. Every man can 
build his own house for nothing. Food grows like 
Jonah’s gourd wherever there is water ; Nile water is 
his drink, and he thinks that it is actually virtuous ; 
the excretions of his animals supply him with fuel, 
and the clothing he wears is not sufficient for it to cost 
him much. He spends nothing but taxes, and Ihe. 
English protect him from the tax-gatherer ; nor is any- 
thing appreciably taxed except land and water. He 
and his family and his animals sjiread about the fields 
all day, mostly drawing water ; the sun does the rest. 
If the Nationalists will only let him alone he will con- 
tinue like a vegetable, which is hajjpy if it gets enough 
water. 

There are more picturesque elements in the aspect of 
the Egyptian village than one would expect, from a 
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mud pic^ for E.'^yplian villaj^ts arc jint ^rowii-iip 
people’s mud pies. <louJd anyibni” b<‘ more hka* a mud 
pie, for instance, than Ihe ii^^yplian’'^ larder -a huj;e 
round bowl ol mud <,‘rected on a mud pedc-stal three iect 
high ? 11 is nrtl coN^(Ted ; the Jt,gy|)tian does not 
expect rain or f<‘ar the sun ; he increl}' wants a rei'c])- 
tacle in which he can ket'p his grain and oilier finifs of 
the earth out of reach of the* beasts fh' the held ; and his 
childiam m summer out of the way ih the rather domes- 
tif'ated snakes and scoipions. 'riu* gi'iiend (hied ol one 
of thes(' larders is that each housi' has a nind font, lug 
enough to baptiiie the whole villag<'. Then* is a c<m- 
sid(Tabl(‘ variedy in roofs. \Vhei'(‘ the village is pros- 
perous ('iiougli to own dung, it has suhilanl ial Hat roofs 
on whicli the dung is stackcsl, and realh' inipro\'c,. th(‘ 
look of the houses, for (he dung slacks are the neale,.t 
things ahold them ; lhe\' lo(»k like ba.Ulemenl-v. lliit 
where a. \'i!la,ge is no! thus wea,lth\’ its rools aie litlle 
hi'tter than loose bundle,; ol cam's. A (,'hannini; note 
of colour is sujiplicd by Ihi’ (all green suj’ai'-‘'itsies letuiing 
like, bundk's of hop-pok'S against the brown walls. 

Us j)U'f uresijiii'iiess is mneb enlmneed it the villagi' 
is by way of being a port, for then tiieie will f>e a row 
of tall felookahs with dishevelled yards at the water's 
edg(‘, and, very iiki'ly, a felookah or two on the stocks 
a hull roughly knocked togethi'r of small pieces of 
yellow acacia wood. Nikt boats are built ol odils and 
ends ; they have no stout franms ajvereil with even 
boards. At these little ports they are genw'aily un- 
loading big pitchers, which are made of porous {lottery, 
rather wide in the bottom and long in the neck. In the 
sugar-cane districts the dragomans say that the peo[)le 
want thgjn lor molasses, wliich tlicy luake ihemse!v(‘s 
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with a small machine ai^d seal with black pitch ; they 
use the broken ones for building their houses— it is even 
less trouble to build your house with broken pitchers 
than it is with mud. It is no wonder that Egyptians 
are such gossips when they have both walls and pitchers 
to supplement their own ears. Walls built with 
pitchers must have ears in more senses than one. 

In contrast to the houses of the villagers, which ai'c 
worth nothing but the land they stand on, the Omdeh, 
or head man of the village, whom Lord Cromer com- 
pares to a squire, though he looks like a shopkecqx'r, 
will sometimes have quite a grand house, il its 
grandeur oftener does not go beyond a mud colonnadi!, 
or a wash of Reckitt’s blue. Hut grandeur is cheap in 
countries which build of mud. England has no ceuui 
tery which can hold a candle to the cemetery of Assyiit ; 
even the graves of Westminster Abbey look uninspiring 
beside that forest of white domes. All are made of mud, 
and the variety of handsome tombs which can be ex- 
ecuted in mud and the Arab plaster is amajjing. Most 
of the effects are secured with what we should call altar- 
tombs, with polygonal columns or narrow slabs, some- 
times one at the head, sometimes more, sonudiines with 
these stelie at both ends. A green turban at tlu; top 
adds much to the effect of a column. A variety of colours 
are sometimes employed ; Arabic inscriptions always 
lend distinction, but the arched and domed cha])cl of 
a saint or sheikh is the climax of an Arab c<imctery, 
and is, I think, the most charming, appropriate and 
impressive of all economical tombs. 

An Egyptian village is picturesque even when it is 
asleep, hut at almost any hour of the day its stage is full 
of actors, human and animal. There are sure to bo 
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sakiyas in driven by (’araels or bnfinlncs ; if Ihcro 

arc camels standing about or kneeling to be loaded, llu'y 
are sure io be grumbling- -a cannd wears an aii" of |>er- 
inanent discontent when h(* is not sneering. 

11 th(‘ro are bulfaloes they will have ehiklreii leading 
lluan with a string drawn over the siionlder, or riding 
tltein. A ehild can manage buffaloes, if it has a black lat e, 
tlunigh a lon‘igner fnids I hem as unruly as rogn»' eiephanls. 
'I‘h(i shef^j) and goats will b(! browsing or buddling down 
to the water, with almost as nianv _vr>ut!d'ul attmnlants 
as they mnnlx.T t liemsfdves ; the yellovv’ or black nati\'e 
dogs will hi' wa, Iking lika* woh'es with tlu'ir spine hairs 
and t('(‘lh bristling; and the asses, ulien tlit'V are not 
b<;ing ridden, will be making the mo.-n of tlieis tiimg Is iiig 
down in tlx; ki/iesi attitudes or ‘-.liampooiii;', t!i'‘m fh’rv 
with dnst The fellaliiii work in the I'leldv, they lu/ce 
in their \-illages ; and even in their Hfld-'. their work 
(ifteii eon-'.i.-its ot watehing, their animals \\'liat the 
fountain is io the Italian woman, the Nile is lo the 
Egyptian. She taka-s her pitelier or her kei'osem' tin 
down lo it, aitd stands in the water \vhitt‘ .she is tilling if, 
a slender, bIaek-rob(‘tl stafm; ; she sits in it while .she <loes 
her vvHshiug. h'.gyplians ne\’er mind getting their 
elofliis wet. When we w(‘r(‘ at kosett.i sailing four 
nuui asked us to giv'e them a lift across tin* Nile, As 
we wen; trying lo run alongside; to sliip llitun, they 
(lepreeiited our taking so much (roubit;, and waded tfid 
thi'ough two (fC thna* or four feel of wahu t<t get on 
boaiai, and jumped ov<;rboard dimrtly we ga)t lo tin; 
shallows on the other side, Tlu:S(; slender young fellahin 
wonu;n, with their bare and graceful ankles, and their 
balalis balaneed on tluiir lieads, make; charming pictures, 
but wheri; tiny an; y<}ung and pretty, tlu;ir spending, too 
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much time on going to the water is a constant subject 
of jealousy. Mrs. Breasted in her “ Songs of an 
Egyptian Peasant,” gives the song of a young wife, who 
against the express command of her husband — foi' she 
was so very pretty that she was kept at home — has gone 
again at daybreak to the river, to chat with her former 
companions who have come to draw water, and when 
the sunrise draws nearer is urgent about retuDiing home, 
in order that her husband may not discover lier absence. 

‘‘ Va baiiat iinlu u-sllu, 
la-n-nahar yilla’ ’ah-yc 
Ht'tc min niahlmla yila'* im, 

Sidi u-mhaiiag ’alryc.” 

“ O gills, fill and cany a\\ay, 

Thai tlic <liy may not smptisf* nu*. 

I fear Lliat my beloved may im el inr 
He ih my masUa and has lot hidden me.’' 

Between the villages are fields of dhurra, or sugar- 
cane, or berseeni, the green fodder which you see flu; 
camels bringing in to Cairo every day for Ui<; horses 
and donkeys to live on. Cotton is chiefly grown in the 
Delta and the Fayyura, hut wliat lends gnsat beauty to 
the banks of the Nile is the fact that village aiul held 
alike has its border of palms or mimo.sas, or lebbeks, or 
sycomores along the river, making silhouette's against 
the sunrise and sunset skies. A canuh grazing as if it 
was wild and a clump of palms on the sky-line make 
a picture worthy of Perugino. We often thought 
of him, and the other great hftcenth-century Italian 
painters who were so fond of horizons against the 
evening sky, as we were going up the Nile. 'Fall 
mimosas in the distance have rather the effect of stone- 
pines. The Eg5^tian sunset fires the most apathetic. 

There is in the centre of the promenade* dock of 
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Cook’s Touri.it stoainers a broad lonni^rj vrltich goes 
acn^ss it, awnini^ofl abov(' from tlic siiu by day, 
aiul a\VHin, 4 f:d all round at nif^lit till it looks likt; a inar- 
<liice put up foi a ball. As it i^ full of cas 3 ^ chairs and 
Ica-tablos and wnifl-scrocns, the idk; and the uinnti;lli- 
loun.i^r about it all day loni; whon tlj<;y are not 
niakinj 4 e.\{'niv.ion,> (vvhirh thrv like for the donkey' rides), 
readme' nov’els, or floziuje, or playin,e, brid"e. Their day 
be^pns with afternoon tea, at which you ha\'e hall 
llnidi(‘_y a.nd {’alnu'r’s prodm'timis in-leati of bread 
aiifl butter Special friends mala* nj> tea parties, and 
the beautiful Arab sereants, in while robe-., and brif^ihl 
r<‘<l tarhooslu's, saslies and sli}»peis, },’lide about, liliuif' 
n(> (he ti‘a-enps as fasi as llie_v are eiiijtlit'd and briny, in,*; 
lre:'.li varie(ii;s of Ihuillev and 1‘alnier to ronipe! people 
Ut over-eat (heniseh’es. 'I his poi‘s playtuily on till 
soau'hod} diseoecis that siiioet i, beeiininu,',. '1 hen 
eviui tile least in tel!i;’en 1 peujtle on the ship hurry to 
(lie side, ih»( for the iisiial rea.Mai, and briii:; up I'jaeiila- 
(ions for a solid lioiir while (he Itpyptiaii sky proeeeds 
with its niarvelious trausfoniialion-wa'nes. 

To be sure, there is notliing’ of its kind to etpuil 
the 1‘ip'yptiau sunset. Our first f-reat sunset .saluted us 
as We wen; passing the groves of 'rel-el-Amarna, where 
poor young Akhiiaton, the heretic bharaoli, live.<l in 
the paluet* whose pictured tloors di'Hght us still. Ihe 
palmy hunks of llie Nile were exiiuisile ; the hills aijove 
l ei el- Aimirna were as pink as hope ; the wattT was 
opal, the sky was {linky-opul. I'iie sun, whost* worship 
Akhnaton idealized, was a ball ui’ white firi', hurrying 
to dip below (lie hills. Nearing the shon; was a f(‘rry- 
boat laden almost to the water’s edge, straining with oar 
and sad ; its rigging, like the palms, iftood out in bla<*k 
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filigree against the white disc ; two kingfishers flew across 
the halcyon glow. Halcyon days would have no 
meaning in Egypt, where nearly every day of the year is 
fine enough for the kingfisher to do its nesting. The sky 
above the bluffs of the Arabian hills hung in marvellous 
satiny folds of pink and amber, while below were the 
waving brakes of sugar-cane and the black-robed women 
with pitchers on their heads. Palms and tall white 
sails broke the masses of gold and green. 

The sky on the Libyan side was the most wonderful 
I ever saw. Above, it was of the purest blue, creased 
with white, and below, it was clear gold. Those two 
simple colours were so intense that they beggared the 
pageant of rosy fire which succeeded them. The palm 
trees on the horizon were quite black against the gold ; 
they took on the bold outlines of aloes. And when the 
blue and the rose faded, a deep brown settled on the 
receding mountains of both shores. 

As we sped further and further south the sunset sky 
over the Libyan Desert grew as yellow as sunrise and 
the pink of the hills shaded now into gold, now into 
purple: the simplest objects became magical in their 
beauty, as when you caught the tall latcens of the 
felookahs black against the gold, or saw a triangle of 
storks in flight high overhead. The yellow of the sky 
made the brown river look as blue as the sea, and once 
when a stork was flapping slowly across the gold over 
a dahabcah, with her two latcens pointing outwards 
like the wings of the bird, the effect was indescribable. 
As was the effect when the uncouth villages with their 
pigeon towers, like the pylons of old temples, were 
added to the palm groves in the black patterns against 
the sky. These iftagic sunsets last an hour. 
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In the height of the season, when the tourist steamers 
are full, on the days when there are no excursions, the 
particular young man sometimes breaks out into silk suits 
and wonderful socks, or, at any rate, rare and irreproach- 
able flannels, just as the girl who has come to conquer 
Cairo society rings the gamut of summer extravagances. 
They have the moral courage for at least two different 
costumes between breakfast and dinner ; and though 
a mere; man is limited to his theatre jacket for dinner, 
the UTespoiisible girl can dress as elaborately as she 
pleases for the evening, and the climate tempts her. 
How different the story of the Garden of Eden would 
have been if it had been in Scotland instead of Mesopo- 
Inmin, or Ethiopia, or wherever it was. It was unfair 
to make Eve a denizen of the tropics. From the 
d(;scri]jtion of their surroundings Adam and Eve must 
hav^(' IxHMi black On the Darwinian tlieory we may 
have ascended from llicm as tlicy ascended from 
monkeys. 

Hy dinner-lime most people are tired— tired of doing 
nothing if tlu're has been no excursion ; tin;d of long 
rides over tin; hot Desert, and hard siglit-sceing, if there 
has been an excursion. They sit down with great con- 
tent to a good dinner, and wlu;n it is over move out to 
th<‘ marquee which has been improvised out of the 
lounge for their coffc-c and cigarettes and a little light 
('halter ; and, if they are wise, read their guide-books. 
On our steamer nobody ])layed bridge except the two 
cErgymen and their wives. Most people had no time 
for tire Dtwil’s picture-books ; they were reading their 
guide-books ; you arc lost in Itgypt if you do not read 
up. I used to disa])pear directly after dinner and read 
in my bqnk, where the light was good and the quiet 
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perfect. I am purposely leaving the excursions for a 
separate chapter. 

The real commander of Cook’s Nile steamers is 
the manager, who, apart from his having the supreme 
authority, would be called the purser on an ocean- 
going liner. The nominal captain is the Arab rais, 
who is a pilot rather than a captain. It is a great 
thing to have an Italian manager ; he combines the 
suaviter in his manner to the passengers with the fortiter 
in his management of the Arabs. And he has the 
caterer’s instinct which makes the Italians the most 
successful restaurant - keepers in London. Signor 
Padovani was a typical Italian, for to these practical 
accomplishments he added a knowledge of English, 
French, German and Itahan literature, as well as their 
languages, and a warm interest in the antiquities which 
form the prime object of Cook’s Nile steamer service. 
This, I think, an Englishman in his place would probably 
have lacked as well as his knowledge of languages and 
literature. He had an intuition also for the comfort 
of his passengers. The actual conducting of them round 
the antiquities is left to the two dragomans, the senior 
of whom lectures in English and the junior in French. 
Practically the tourist of whatever nation understands 
one of these two languages, but our junior dragoman, 
George Gattas, spoke German, French and English 
equally well, and he was a Copt. It is a good plan to 
have one dragoman a Mohammedan, and the other a 
Christian, for though religion is of no consequence in 
the inspection of ancient Egyptian temples, there is 
here a mosque and there an ancient Christian monastery 
to be considered. The White Monastery, for instance, 
which, with the adjacent Red Monastery near. Sohag, I 
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think Messrs. Cook and Son do unwisely in omitting 
from their programme,* claims to have been a going 
concern in its present building since the days of the 
Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great; 
and at Assuan there are very ancient mosques and 
Arab cemeteries, which are also unwisely ignored. 

We were lucky enough, for we had chosen our ship 
haphazard, to have Mohammed, tlie doyen of Cook’s, for 
our chief dragoman. He is a dragoman of the old school, 
who knows his subject well, but is even more endeared 
I0 the tourist by the picturc.sfjiiencss of himself and the 
thirty changes of raiment which lie takes cm board the 
ship with him, and his fine manners of the old-fashionc‘d 
East. He maintains the idt'als and the atmosiihere 
of the dragoman of the good old days wlien nobody but 
('roesiis (for the most part a coronchted Cnesus) wc'nt 
to Egypt. He has a fund of good stories, which he tells 
with unconsciously theatrical attitudes and gesiurcs, 
for the tourist ; a great deal of authority for the native 
of the donkey-boy, guide, and curio-selling professions ; 
wonderful tact and jiatience with the exacting and in- 
quisitive or stupid people whom he has to show over 
ruins in which they arc interested in iuade;quate and 
widely different ways; and unfailing wit and cheerful- 
ness. Added to which, he is wholly free from the pre- 
sumption which so often disfigures the attitude' of 
dragomans to ladies. 

Every night at dinner-time he used to come in and 
clap his hands for attention, and announce the pro- 
gramme for the following day, in a witty little spi:e<;h, 


^ The call ut Absyut on the way up could very well ho Guuiiyd to alliAV these 
njonasterk'H to he vit>Ue<L Th<' short call at Aiisyht on thc^vuy down would he tunph* 
tor tluit overmUvd phiev otiid ('o(jk% boats lu-tuully anchor at ns it Vu 
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which described the nature of the monuments to be 
visited, and the means to be employed in getting to 
them — donkeys, boats, or walking — with a little useful 
advice as to conditions atmospheric or otherwise, and 
the unfailing reminder that “ monument-tickets would 
be very much wanted.” 




[Putt IM 



SIGHT-SEEING ON THE NILE STEAMERS. 


Without any doubt the easiest way to see the typical 
sights of the Nile between Cairo and Luxor, and between 
Luxor and Assuan, is to go on one of Cook's Tourist 
steamers. I admit that, though most of them are 
far from any hotel at which people accustomed to 
Englisli comforts would like to stay, they can, as far 
as Assuan, all be reached by railway. But you can- 
not have your first-class hotid with you on tlie rail- 
way as you can on the steamer. And the average 
foreigner, who spemds a night in a comparatively 
civilized place like Mt^dinet f'ayyum, will know how 
impossible it is for him to slcjcp in any Egyptian 
country town except Luxor, Assuan, and the capital 
of the vSoudan. 

Between Assuan and Wady Haifa, of course, Cook’s 
Tourist steamers furnish the only means of seeing the 
sights on the Nile, unless you take a private dahabeah. 

The typical sights on the Nile between Cairo and 
Luxor arc the Colossi of Memphis and the Tombs and 
Pyramids of Sakkara, visited from Bedrechen ; the 
palace of Akhnaton at Tel-el-Amarna, which is left 
for the return voyage; the Tombs of Beni Hassan; the 
market and Tombs of Assyflt ; the Temple of Abydos, 
visited from Baliana on the return voyage; and the 
Teinple ^f Denderah. Between Luxor* and Assuan the 
' ' ' ‘ 429 , . . 'h, ' 
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principal sights are the Temple of Esneh, the Temple 
of Edfu, and the Temple of Komombo. 

The Nile voyage between Assuan and Wady Haifa 
falls into the Sudan portion of this volume. 

Cook’s arrangements for excursions work with auto- 
matic ease. In a few seconds the great steamer runs 
alongside and has her gangway out ; donkeys are wait- 
ing for the passengers, with dragomans and police- 
men to terrorize the donkey-boys. You arc told the 
exact amount of bakshish which you are to pay. The 
white asses amble off at a most comfortable pace, but 
the boys soon begin to push them into a gallop, think- 
ing that they will get extra bakshish, though they only 
succeed in raising extra dust. The first excursion, the 
trip to the Pyramids and Tombs of Sakkara, is a delight- 
ful one when the inundations are out, for then the groves 
of palms emerge from broad lakes as beautiful in scenery 
as Candy in Ceylon. It is a good excursion, too, for you 
are shown two prostrate colossi of Rameses II.; the 
great Step-Pyramid, the most ancient of Pyramids; 
and tombs decorated with the best bas-reliefs in Egypt. 
And you have a long ride on those swift white asses, 
returning in time to appreciate the comforts of tea and 
sunset on the steamer lounge. 

It would be impossible in the limits of any chapter 
on the monuments between Cairo and Luxor to give 
a detailed account of the antiquities of Memphis and 
Sakkara. For the Memphis group, after the Thebes 
group, is the most important field of antiquities in 
Egypt, over-shadowed though it is by the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids of Gizeh. Memphis, as a capital, was the 
older rival of Thebes. But the antiquities on the surface 
are not comparable in impressiveness to those of either 
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Gizeh or Thebes, in fact, the only monuments of any 
consequence on the surface are the two Colossi men- 
tioned above, and the Step-Pyramid, the Pyramid of 
Unas, and others of the Sakkara group. The subter- 
ranean remains are fortunately of the highest im- 
portance, and afford the tourist who can only make 
day excursions from Cairo the opportunity of seeing 
the marvellous tomb-paintings and sculptures wiiich arc 
among the chief glories of Thebes. 

Besides the three great tombs of Tin, Plali-hetep, 
and Merernka, in which you see bas-reliefs abnost equal 
in beauty to any in Egypt, there arc an interesting 
interior in the Pyramid of Unas ; some very deep and 
extraordinary tombs of the Persian epoch, which are 
reached by a spiral staircase ; and the Apis Mausoleum, 
generally known as the Serapeum, which contains in 
a huge catacomb gigantic granite sarcophagi of the 
sacred bulls. Each sarcojihagus, of which there are a 
great number, has a sunk chapel to itself, but, un- 
fortunately, none of those, which have btsen exhumed 
so far, contains its bull mummy, though the enormous 
weight of their lids made them diflicult to open. It is 
not easy to understand anyone but the Early Christians 
taking the trouble to destroy them. Going down this 
great black catacomb of the bulls is one of the weirdest 
experiences the tourist has in Egy])t. 

Before we got to Beni Hassan, the next stopping- 
place, we passed the ruins of Antinoe, the city built 
by the grateful Hadrian to mark the place where 
Antinous drowned himself, because it was prophesied 
that at that spot his benefactor should lose what was 
dearest to him. He sacrificed himself that the prophecy 
might be fulfilled without greater injury*to Hadrian. 
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The monuments of Beni Hassan, the second excur- 
sion on the Nile, are not so impressive as the Colossi 
at Memphis and the Tombs of Sakkara, but you pass 
an interesting piece of Nile agriculture. The Speos 
Artemidos, the cave of Diana, is an excavated shrine 
— a square chamber with a little recess for the image 
of the goddess, behind a cave porch with two columns 
cut out of the virgin rock. All the cats in Egypt, from 
the Sudan to the Delta, were brought here to be buried 
in the palmy days of cats, or, perhaps, I should say, 
balmy. An enterprising dealer dug up a cargo of cat 
mummies and sent them to Liverpool. Mohammed, 
the dragoman, was in the act of being disbelieved about 
this cargo, which he said he had seen despatched, when 
Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., who was of the jiarty, came 
to his rescue by saying that his own brother had bought 
the cargo, which proved a failure as a curio-speculation, 
but highly successful when ground up into manure. 

You mount your donkeys again for a ride uji-hill 
to get to the Tombs of Beni Hassau, of which there are 
a fair number, some of them large, high chambers, with 
paintings of great value to the archaeologist, but not 
arrestive to the general tourist. Several of them have 
porches excavated like the Speos Artemidos ; others 
have doorways like Etruscan tombs, which seem to 
owe a good deal to tombs of this age in Egypt. 
Average tourists would not care for this excursion if 
it were not made so enjoyable by Cook’s good general- 
ship, and atAssyutmost of them would enjoy themselves 
more if they never left the ship’s side, but spent the 
time in bargaining with the shawl-sellers and brass 
and antiquity dealers. Once upon a time the shawls 
of Assyht may^have been famous — the net may have 
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been less coarse, the spangle petals as light as maiden- 
hair and made of silver and gold. Now the net has 
grown coarse and the spangles tinny. 

The Bazar at the water’s edge, where two or three of 
Cook’s steamers are generally tied to the barge which 
bears the names of Thomas Cook and Assiut, is a much 
better Bazar for buying things than the mile-long Bazar 
you walk through in the town. But I enjf)yed the 
three walks I took through Assy at, for that is the way 
in which the name is written on the barrage, while the 
natives call it Syut, and someone else has written it 
up Siout. It was the first big native town I had 
visited, and miles down the river, my curiosity was 
inflamed by its eleven minarets rising above the ]>alm 
groves. It is the largest town in Upper Bgypt, several 
times the size of either Luxor or Assuan, having sixty 
thousand inhabitants. 

The Bazar lies about a mile from the landing-place. 
The intervening ground is covered with avenues and 
various European and semi-European buildings. The 
native city has a very gracious effect from the bluffs 
above when the inundation comes right up to its walls. 
The man who started the idea, which obsesses mo.st of 
the guide-books, that the Bazar of Assyut is interesting 
to tourists, was a bad judge — it is only interesting when 
the shops thin off and are replaced by poor jieojfle’s 
houses, inns and restaurants. The .shops contain noth- 
ing but cheap European rubbish intended for the native. 
There is no very interesting mosque. 

A short ride from the town is the beautiful cemetery 
which I have described above as a forest of white domes ; 
and overhanging it is a bluff which contains some large 
tombs ratjier like those of Beni Hassari. Assyut is a 

2.S 
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purely native town which has not yet learnt to make 
itself interesting for tourists. 

It has an immense barrage, very handsome, a chef- 
d’ceuvre of engineering. Figures about it can be found 
in many books. Steamers pass it by a huge lock which 
reminded me of the Sault Sainte Marie on the great 
lakes of Canada. Round the barrage are well-kept 
gardens ; they betoken the houses of the English 
engineers. A well-kept garden is generally the sign 
of the presence of an Englishman in Egypt. 

The Temples of Abydos are not visited by Cook’s 
tourists until the return journey; but the town of Bali- 
ana, where the long donkey-ride to Abydos begins, is 
conspicuous on the right, for the bank is lofty, and the 
river-face of the town is vulgarized witli shoddy European 
erections like the Abydos Bar. Girgeh, having an 
industry, though it has no monuments to entice a tourist 
steamer to stop, is a far finer town, with eight stately 
minarets and large white European houses near the 
landing-place, There are small towns with lofty pigeon 
towers that have the effect of the mediffival Zara in the 
paintings of the Doge’s palace at Venice. But I must 
hurry on to Denderah. 

Denderah is dear to the tourist, for it is the first great 
Egyptian temple which he sees, and it is very beautiful. 
He does not mind its being “ late ” ; he does not at 
all mind the types in its pictures and bas-reliefs being 
half Greek instead of pure ifgyptian. This makes the 
faces much more beautiful; we giit, judged by our 
standards, handsomer faces on the temple walls of 
Denderah than on any temple in Egypt. 

It is full of delightful surprises for the visitor. 
The staircases "in the thickness of the walls^ like the 
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secret passages in Caernarvon Castle, and the mys- 
terious vaults below, in which the temperature is 
suffocating, are covered with mythological bas-reliefs, 
whose faces are of singular beauty, while up on 
the roof are a delightful little shrine with the open- 
ness and the grace of a Greek temple, almost like 
the famous temple of the Wingless Victory at Athens, 
and a most interesting Osiris chamber. But the 
outstanding feature of the Temple of Dendc'rali lies 
in the bas-reliefs of Cleopatra and Ca;sarion, attired 
as Isis and Horus, on the back wall of the temple. The 
figure of Cjesarion, her son by Julius Ca.‘sar, hardly 
comes up to his mother’s thigh. She has the features 
of the voluptuous Semitic women, who please the Arabs 
as courtesans, with long eyes, a well- formed liawk nose, 
and a curved smile. Her figure is very slender (though 
this is a conventionality), and we should consider tliii 
way in which it is displayed wanting in decency. 

It is a longish ride on a donkey from the landing- 
place to Dendcrah ; the land between it is mostly in- 
undated when the Nile is high. In less than half an 
hour you see a low, dark building rising across the flats 
which you may recognize for the jiorch of tlie temple, 
tliough it gives you not the least idea of the magnili- 
cence behind it. 

The temple is surrounded by a large enclosing wall ; 
where this is not knocked down it is filled with a debris 
of Coptic buildings, which is, liowever, being quickly 
removed, since the farmers, who value it highly for 
manure, have been given permission to cart it away. 
There is also the fragment of a richly sculptured pylon 
left in front of the tcm}>lc, but only tlu; gate-posts and 
the lintel of the gate remain. Ikhwcen ft and the great 
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temple, on the right, is the Mammisi, what the drago- 
man called “ the Horns Birth house built by Augustus,” 
and close to the main temple is a small Egyptian temple 
which has been used as a Coptic Church. The outside 
of the great temple is richly sculptured all over, but it 
is nothing to the inside. 

The moment we stepped inside the porch with its 
gigantic Hathor-hcaded columns, I was breathless, 
for there was all the difference in the world between 
this and the small fry of antiquities which we had 
bt'on seeing; the columns were so enormous, and every 
foot of them and of the walls was covered with 
bas-reliefs. The most charming of all were on the 
ceiling. They retain a great deal of sky-blue and other 
light, bright colours. There was a delightful group of 
sculpture, Isi.s with Osiris and llorus on the left wall; 
Nero had himself depicted on the walls in the garb of a 
Pharaoh. The famous Zodiac on the ccsiling was spoiled 
in the days when tlie temple was filled nearly to the ceil- 
ing with sand and used by the Anibs as a dhurra store 
and for camping in. Until two years ago all the front 
of the temple was filled up and you had to go down 
into it. All this clearing away has been done by 
the farmers, Tlu; central passage of the porch has a 
ceiling decorated with twenty-one vultures and winged 
snns to commemorate the twenty-oni' years of some-, 
body's reign. I’herc is a small temple up a stair at the 
back which has a figun^ of Nut, the Heaven, going round 
three sides of the .s<i«are, with elongated hands on one 
side, a body in the middle and legs on the other side, 
while the feet are encroaching on the fourth. In th0 
middle is Hathor’s head and the sun. , i 

Before quiCting the subject of Denderahj, one 
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ask in what does the impressiveness of Egyptian teinjoles 
consist ? Above all, in size ; the extent of some of them 
being enormous ; the principal group of temples at 
Karnak is a mile and a half round ; some of the columns 
are eighty feet high. The chief temple there is as long 
as the Vatican, nearly a quarter of a mile. Their per- 
fectness is also in many instances marvellous. 

With the exception of a few small temples, there are 
no Greek or Roman temples as ])crfcct as those of Egypt ; 
and if one goes beyond superficial considerations there 
are no Greek or Roman temples to be compared with 
those of Egypt in condition. On the other hand, 
Egyptian temples do not approach a building like the 
Parthenon in elegance ; size and solidity arc the 
qualities on which they depend for effect. There arc 
several respects in which they excel the others in 
interest. We know all about them ; we know wlio 
built them, and what they were bixilt for, bccaxisc it is 
painted or sculptured on the walls in the impcri.shable 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. In the second place, the 
Egyptians really had a reh'gion, and we know some- 
thing about that, whereas, as far as we can make out, 
the priests who ministered in the temples of Greece 
and Rome had not much more of what we call religion 
in their tasks than the officers of a Freemasons' Lodge. 
And we not only know something of the purposes of 
Egyptian temples, but how the various component 
parts of the building were adapted to them. 

An Egyptian temple generally consists of pylons, 
an open courtyard, a hypostyle hall, and at the inner 
end of all, a sanctuary. A broad path or dromos 
condneted the worshipper to the first jpylon, on each 
side of ijfhfch might be a row of human-headed or 
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ram-headed sphinxes. There might be any number of 
pylons, any number of columns, and in the most im- 
portant temples were found a pair of enormous obelisks, 
but there were two or three cardinal points to be found 
in all temples built with the hand and not hewn from 
the rock — there were always one or more pylons, the 
pylon being a gateway consisting of a linked pair of 
towers ; theie was always a hypostyle hall at the 
entrance of the temple proper ; and at the back of 
evei'ything there was always the sanctuaiy. The shrine 
was kept closed, but worshippers were allowed some- 
times to see the face of the Deity as the greatest of 
privileges Every large temple had a lake within its 
precincts for the ablutions of the worshippers, and the 
processions of the sacred boats. The temples hewn 
out of the rock, Hke that at Abu Simbel, have consider- 
able differences, necessitated by the change of materials, 
but the principle is the same. 

The three temples between Luxor and Assuan which 
are generally visited by tourists are those of Esneh, 
Edfu and Komombo. They arc ail line and interesting 
temples; if they were not, no one would dare to ask 
you to visit them after the glories of Thebes. Ifsneh 
is a place with a good deal of life in it. The construc- 
tion of another vast barrage like that of Assyut, which 
is proceeding rapidly here, brings a great deal of money 
into the place ; and the presence of a number of English- 
men always galvanizes an Egyptian town into progress. 
The approach makes a striking picture. On the shore 
there are enormous earthworks, enormous cranes stand- 
ing out against the sky. On the river, which is wide here, 
are an Immense number of felookahs, with their great 
sails stiffened by the strong north wind, and tlicir bows 
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making a pleasant ripple against the current as they 
bring up load after load of earth for the embankment. 
The presence of all these boats and men has made quite 
a considerable port of Esneh. Besides the proper Bazar 
in the town there is a sort of Bazar on the river bank 
like you have at Luxor, but Esneh has a speciality — 
enormous baskets, big enough to hold the Forty 
Thieves, like their jars, made of a close plait, violently 
decorated with red and green, or red and purple. The 
proper Bazar is quite worth an aihist’s attention, for 
it is unspoiled and full of colour, but it is innocent of 
anything a tourist could buy except native cloth. 

You see nothing of the Temple of Esneh till you 
come right up to it, and then yon only see the hyjio- 
style hall, in other words, the portico, for there aie 
fifty houses standing on the top of the rest of tlie 
temple; the Government have, however, bought the 
fifty houses, so the excavations can commence when- 
ever the money is voted. 

We were walking gaily and excitedly over a mound 
— Mohammed, the dragoman, had the air of a sporting 
dog which was just going to flush the game — when, 
looking to the right, we saw, through an aperture, vast, 
painted, and sculptured capitals of the Ptohiinaic age. 
It was the Temple of Esneh, which is not much less 
buried than the Greek theatres of Hcrciilancmn and 
Catania, which Vesuvius and Etna considerately pre- 
served for posterity by covering them up with lava. 
The Temple of Esneh is, however, only full of dry 
mud, and the hypostyle hall has been excavated, and 
looks like an inordinately fine underground mosque, 
because the stairway down into it is of the steep, straight 
order which leads up to a Mohamnfedan pulpit, If 
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Mohammed, our dragoman, in the fine robes (which 
he had put on to dazzle the population of Esneh, 
because he had no donkey-riding to do), had only stood 
at the top of those steps he might well have passed for 
the Sheikh of the Mosque. The columns of this hall 
are enormous ; the walls are incised with pictures. As 
you stand below in this dark vault of columns looking 
up against the blue, it is mightily impressive, and it 
is hardly less impressive to look down on these vast 
columns from above as you look down into St. Peter’s 
at Rome from the Leonine Chapel. The columns 
have magnificent capitals, and the Heavenly Goddess, 
Nut, is, as usual, painted on the ceiling because 
all ceilings belong to Nut, who, as I have said, 
stretches herself round three sides and a half of 
them, her hands and her arms embracing one side, 
her long body, almost as lean as her arms, the 
second, her long, lean legs the third, and her feet part 
of the fourth. She is in the attitude of a diver before 
he folds his hands. The conventionalization of Nut 
forms one of the best patterns made by the Ancient 
Egyptian artist. The ceiling is unfortunately blackened 
with smoke, because the Turkish soldiers going to and 
from Khartum in the old days used it as a stable, and 
the earth in it came to within a few feet, of the top. 
Esneh used to be famous for its mummified fish and 
gazelles, as Komombo is famous for its mummified 
crocodiles. The fish were a yard and a half long. Un- 
fortunately the Governor of Esneh realized what good 
presents they were for tourists, since they made a great 
impression, and cost him nothing, so they are all given 
away now. It is a mercy that more of Egypt was not 
excavated in tht days before the Egyptians had the 
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English to stiffen them into a regard for their 
heritage of antiquities. 

An hour before we got to Edfu we could see its 
mighty pylon towering up above the horizon of moun- 
tains behind ; the pylon of Edfu is the largest perfect 
pylon in Egypt. As we drew near, the city was shrouded 
with fine palms. The Temple of Edfu is enormous and 
very perfect, but it is baroque ; the gigantic figures 
rudely incised on its exterior make you shudder ; the 
apjiearancc of tlie tcmjde would be much improved if 
they were obscured with dust. Its court is very fine, 
but its rich capitals arc baroque too ; the completeness 
of the temple almost stuns one. 

The sculpture of the Temple of Edfu is as de.based 
as the baroque iii Italy, but the arc.liitecture is majestic 
from its size, and all so perfect. There is an interesting 
chamber of the death of Osiris here. 

The view from the lofty roof of tint Temphi of l£dfu 
is very fine — you, of course, get a bird’s-eycj vkjw of tlic 
ground plan of the great lcm[)le itself -the best preserved 
in Egypt, though not of a good period ; and besides 
you have an inti'.resting bird’s-eye view of a s<iualid 
Egyjitian village, with goats and sheep walking on the 
roofs of houses which arc often made of reeds and straw 
just laid across. Sometimes a goat goes through the 
roof plump on to the inhabitants ; they say “Ma’lec.sh” 
— it is of no consequence — with the true Egyptian 
resignation. 

Beyond the village with its reed roofs, and dung 
stacks, and larders like mud-pic fonts, is a beautiful 
blue bend of the Nile, and beyond that are the pink 
Arabian hills. 

The people of Edfu are squalid savages, like the 
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people of Abydos ; they offered no violence to any 
members of our party, but their behaviour was ob- 
viously inflammable, ready to burst out under the 
slightest provocation. The town was unusually filthy, 
full of truly awful people. 

On the night before we went to Komombo I scribbled 
down on a menu card the speech of Mohammed, the 
dragoman — a typical one : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen — To-morrow, at ten o’clock, 
we arrive at Komombo ; and in about five minutes 
walk to the Temple of Light and Daikncss. Remember 
the very good of light in the afternoon. Monument- 
tickets very much wanted ! No donkeys to gaJloii ! ” 

As the Temple of Edfu is remarkable for its size 
and perfectness, so is the Temple of Komombo for its 
beauty and incomparable site. Even the Temple of 
Kartassi, which stands high on the banks of the Nile 
as you go through Nubia, though it does, in a way, 
rival Komombo in beauty, cannot be compared to it 
for site; nor is it so extensive. Komombo stands on a 
bluff which juts out into the river, and its columns have 
something of the freedom of the columns of a Greek 
temple. It is well looked after, for it is the centre of a 
rich agricultural district, and there are English engineers 
living near the temple in charge of the pumping station 
of the reclamation company. 

At Komombo you meet Nubians for the first time— - 
and they celebrate the occasion by tiying to sell you 
daggers in lizard-skin sheaths, and tom-tom drums, the 
whole way from the ship’s side to the temple, a walk of 
five or ten minutes. The beautiful Temple of Komombo, 
one of the finest in Upper Egypt, built by various 
Ptolemies and Roman Emperors, was really a double 
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temple dedicated to the Powers of Light and Darkness^ 
the former personified in Horns, and the latter in .Sebek, 
the crocodile-headed god. Consequently, there was a 
great cult of the crocodile at Komombo, and mummified 
crocodiles are kept in the shrine ol Sebek. I was much 
amused with Mohammed, the dragoman’s, readiness in 
wit apropos of these mummies. 

“ What is this crocodile doing here ? ” asked a 
boisterous and rather oppressive jierson. “ Wt'eping 
tears for Arabi Boy,” said Mohammed. 

I shall always remember that satirical crocodile. 

The people of Ifdfu, which is only a few miles away 
on the opposite side of the river, detested the crocodili; 
and all its woishippers : there was, therefore, an un- 
quenchable feud between the inhabitants of the two 
places. I am not going to giv(‘ the descriptions or 
even the names of the various courts and shrines that go 
to make up the Temple of Komombo : it is iniRossilile 
to pass Komombo without noticing it standing on its 
cape, with its columns profiled against the sky. No 
one who is wandering about it can fail to be delighted 
with its bright courts, elegant arcdxitecturc and charm- 
ing sculpture and paintings. One could linger there 
long. I wonder that I did not run over from Assuan 
by railway, while I was there, to see Komombo again 
at my leisure, for it only takes a little over an hour 
and a half by train. I am afraid that at Assuan we 
abandoned ourselves to the enjoyment of the flesh-pots 
of Eppt. 

The approach to Assuan by river is decidedly imjircs- 
sive, for you come up the famous sailing reach and see 
in succession a forest of felookahs (for Assuan is one of 
the chief Nile ports), the remains of Rbinan architecture 
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springing half across the stream, the palm and lebbek 
avenues and European houses of the river front, and, 
beyond that, the ruins of the castle on the left bank. 

The green island of Elephantine lies on the river in 
front of you, and the high bank on the right is crowned 
with the ruined tomb of the Sheikh. You can see at a 
glance that you are approaching a cily which takes itself 
seriously. 

It is wise of Thomas Cook and Son to leave 
Abydos and Tel-cl-Aniarna for the I'eturn voyage. 
The more you have seen, the more you know, 
the more you will appreciate them. In the two 
superb temples at Abydos which you examine, 
it is not the aichitecture which commands your 
attention, but the sculpture. And this is supeidative. 
The bas-reliefs of the Temple of Seti I. at Abydos 
are the most delicately beautiful in all Egypt, carved 
on an extraordinarily white limestone, more snow-like 
than maible. This temple was designed by Seti I., to 
be a memorial, not only of himself, but of all the kings 
his ancestors. On the famous tablet of Abydos, the 
copy of which, made by Rameses II., is now in the 
British Museum, Seti and his son Rameses are offering 
homage to seventy-six kings, their prcdecissors, among 
whom Seti himself is, characteristically, included. 

Abydos was a locality of peculiar sanctity as the 
burial place of Osiris. From the very beginning of the 
mouarchy, kings and nobles had desired to be buried 
here — and the country all round is strewn with in- 
numerable tombs. Besides the two glorious temples, 
there are the remains of a palace of Rameses II., 
and other buildings. 

At Tel-el-Amsfrna we were only shown the b,pautiful 
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mosaic floors of poor young Akhnaton, the heretic 
Pharaoh, who, while he was engaged in diverting the 
worship of his people from Amon-Ra to Aton (the sun 
considered from a different standpoint), and trans- 
ferring his capital from Thebes to Tel-cl-Amarna, 
neglected his empire so much that nearly all his foreign 
possessions were swept from him. The tombs of his 
court are of great interest, but they were too far oft 
to visit. Akhnaton was buried in his mother’s tomb 
at Thebes, which contained the wonderful gold-plated 
tomb furniture whose discovery a few years ago filled 
the world with wonder. The bust of the boy reformer 
in the Louvre is of extreme beauty, and has tlie 
expression of a sweid (Christian saint. 



SIGHT-SEEING ON THE EGYPTIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

I REGARDED the Egyptian railways as a mere means of 
entering and leaving the country till I picked up a little 
book entitled, " Egypt and How to See It.” 

It bore no najnc on the title-page beyond that of 
the taleiited artist, Mr. Lamplough, who had adopted a 
novel style of illustration, a scries of brilliant little 
coloured vignettes four inches long by two and a half 
wide, whose black borders gave them the appearance 
of vistas. But the points in the letterpress emphasized 
themselves at once. The book was a model of lucidity 
— it was Egypt at a glance ; I saw that the Egyptian 
railway system opened up a whole new branch of sight- 
seeing, of which most tourists never even dream. For 
all purposes except sight-seeing Lower Egypt is Egypt, 
and Lower Egypt is only tapped by the Egyptian State 
Railways. The ordinary tourist ignores Lower Egypt 
altogether, but when I had taken up this little book 
I determined to make a series of the excursions on the 
railways which the author recommended, for I saw that 
he was worthy to write upon Egypt as soon as I had 
read his descriptions of the Pyramids. 

I gathered from this book that I ought to make at least 
the following excursions ; to Matariya, Heliopolis and 
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Marg ; the Barrage ; Helwan ; Alexandria ; Abukir ; 
Damietta ; Rosetta ; Tel-el-Kebir and Ismailia ; to the 
Fayyum and the Great Oasis. These were points which 
I had not seen, but the book showed further that the 
railways, as well as Messrs. Cook’s boats, serve most 
of the important monuments in' Upper Egypt. The 
ruins of Memphis, for instance, can be seen from Bed- 
rechen Station ; the Pyramid of Mcdum from Rikkah ; 
the Tombs of Beni Hassan from Abou-Kcrkes (kil. 268) 
Station. The Palace and Tombs of Tel-el-Aniariia 
from Dair-niocs (kil. 30C) Station. Assyut (kil. 378) is 
nearer the station than it is to the river ; near Sohrig 
Station (kil. 470) are the White and Red Monastcrit's, 
the two most famous Coptic buildings in Egypt; 
the wond(jrlul Teiu])les of Abydos can be seen from 
Baliana Station (kil. 521) ; the beautiful Temple of 
Denderah from Kcnch (kil. 611). Luxor is the junction 
where the two gauges meet, and is 673 kil. from Cairo 
— Luxor, the modern town, whose mivirons embracf' the; 
three most interesting cities of ancient ruins in all 
Egypt — Luxor, Karnak, and Thebes. 

When you gel into the railway again for Assuan, 
you have the great Temple of Esnch, with a station of 
the same name, the great Temjilc of Edfu, with a station 
of the same name*, and the d'emjile of Komombo, an hour 
and a half by donkey from the Daraw Station, before 
you get to Assuan. Elephantine, with its numerous 
antuiuities, is the island suburb of Assuan, and you go 
to the world-famous Temple of Phihe by boat from 
the next station, Sliellal, which is tlu^ terminus of the 
Egyptian railways. So far I have only dealt with the 
main line, but from Wasta, an hour and a half from 
Cairo, a branch lino talu'S you to the beautiful and 
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unique Fayyum, with many antiquities, a real oasis, 
with Egypt’s one great lake behind it ; and from Kharga 
Junction, a private railway takes you across the Desert 
to the Great or Kharga Oasis, full of Roman ruins. It 
is a real convenience when the monuments are served 
by the railways, for places like Memphis and Sakkara 
need several visits, and one is not likely to make the 
delightful excursion by water more than once. “ Egypt 
and How to See It ” gives every sort of information you 
need for arranging your railway trips ; its pictures 
show most of the tit-bits except the great temples. 
It has a full time-table at the end, and on the page 
where each monument and piece of scenery is described, 
the most convenient trains are mentioned, with the 
prices of the excursion and the duration of the journey. 
Set forth with equal lucidity are tables of postal arrange- 
ments, of the steamer lines running to Egypt, and 
so on, which, though not falling within the scope of 
this chapter, help to make the little volume a compact 
guide to Egypt. The tabulated hotel prices and the 
very practical Arab vocabulary are real boons. 

The first trip I made on the railways was the afternoon 
trip to Maiariya and Marg, which takes you out past the 
Khedive’s suburban palace, and the battlefield where 
the French won their famous victory, to the ancient 
Heliopolis, a mere footprint in the sand, for all that 
remains of it is the line of its mud ramparts, long since 
resolved into their elements, with one half-sculptured 
stone half buried in them, an obelisk, two historical 
springs of water, and a dying sycomore. Marg is a 
soft of oasis. 

Unless Babylon was the gate of On and Moses 
ireally was found in the bulrushes, which refuse to 
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grow any more on Roda Island, there is no part of 
Cairo itself which is associated with Ancient Egypt, 
though a dump of its little images has been found 
in the Mounds of Al-Fustat. But three famous sites 
are within a ride of Cairo, the Gizeh of the Pyramids, 
the Memphis of the Tombs, the On or Heliopolis, 
whose priest Potipherah was the father-in-law of the 
immortal Joseph, son of Jacob, who looms so large 
in Eastern legend. The line of the city walls can be 
made out pretty clearly, though the bricks have dissolved 
and the obelisk, the only obelisk in Lower Egypt which 
still stands in its place, is the most ancient in the whole 
country, having been put up by Usertsen the First, of 
the twelfth dynasty, who lived about four-and-twenty 
centuries before Jesus Clirist. Its pair — obelisks always 
hunted in couples — is, I believe, at New York. 

Heliopolis is worth visiting for its picturcscpiencss. 
Its obelisk, surrounded by a few willows, stands in the 
very centre of the enceink, ]>oin1ing to heaven in silent 
protest for the vanished City of the Sun, which owes 
its destruction to the gifts of the Gods : its site is all 
fertile irrigable land. Not far from the obelisk, shaded 
by lofty and umbrageous trees, a clear stream issues 
from a charming sakiya. This has been identified on 
easy terms with the famous Fountain of the Sun. 

Within a short walk of Heliopolis iji the outskirts of 
Matariya, a rural suburb of Cairo, is the Virgin’s Tree, 
an old sycomoro, which has fallen, but still puts forth 
a few green branches. Its proprietor, a Copt, has put 
a wall round it to preserve it from the avarice of the 
devout ; but it is known to have been planted as late as 
1672 to replace an old tree which died a few years earlier. 
It is a pity that it was not an olive tre#, because olives 
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have been proved to last two thousand 3^ears, and it 
requires relays of sycomores to carry one over so long 
a period. The Egyptian sycomore is popular because 
it bears an edible fig, almost exactly like a real fig — in 
appearance, at any rate. Close to the Virgin’s Tree, 
served by a sakiya, is a spring, which is not brackish 
like the Nile water, that filters through to the other 
wells of Matariya and Heliopolis. Tradition says that 
the touch of the Infant Jesus made its waters sweet. 
The tradition of the Holy Family having been here, is 
very strong, and it is now crystallized in a little chapel. 

A couple of miles from Matariya is Marg, oiu' of the 
most charming places to visit in the vicinity of Cairo — 
a real oasis of delightful palm groves on the e(lg<i of the 
Desert. Backwaters run picturesquely through the 
village, which is large and has well-built houses of con- 
siderable individuality — much more like the good 
Sudanese houses than one generally fintls in the mud 
villages of Egypt. There is also a country mosque dear 
to the artist and the jihotogra] )hcr. 

The visitor falls in love with Marg the mouK'nt he 
steps out of the train; for bordering Hie w'atercoursc 
which divides the station from the village is a delightfully 
tumble-down row of small cafes and shops hardly to be 
disentangled from their creepers. 'Hie people, too, at 
Marg are unspoiled in their maniK'rs and their 
appearance. 

My second excursion was to Damietta, and this was 
most interesting and typical, for it took me tiirough the 
heart of Lower Egypt. 

The line lay through the marvellously rich valley of 
the Nile, and its canals, which yields its three or four 
crops a year, There is no part of the earth where crops 
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ripen so often, and fortunately for travellers the Egyptian 
fellah works most picturesquely. He sets about his 
task as simply and naturally as an animal sets about 
browsing. In his implements he has only just emerged 
from the Flint Age ; he uses the same plough, the same 
wells for human water-drawers and water-drawing beasts 
as are sculptured on the monuments of the Pharaohs. 
One would have said that Mohammed had made the 
only change in the Arabian East since the days of Moses 
were it not that the camel now overshadows the ox and 
the ass. As the train goes along you see the fellahin 
working like bees on the brown bosom of the earth, 
while on every high mud-baiik that holds a canal the 
procession of Egypt moves slowly and rhythmically along. 
The buffalo of the Pharaohs ; the camel, carrying the 
burden of a waggon on its back, or ridden by a ragged, 
dusty Bedawin ; trains of asses with riders in Biblical 
robes, or full packs ; Biblical shepherds driving their 
flocks ; women with black garments clinging round their 
straight figures and wide-bellied pitchers of water 
balanced on their heads ; children early in harness — the 
procession is never at an end. 

Not seldom the train draws up at an important 
town among the largest in Egypt after Cairo and Alex- 
andria, such as Tanta, with its vast mosque of a latter- 
day saint ; and Mansura, the cotton capital, which still 
shows the old house where St. Louis was lodged when 
he and his army surrendered at this spot. At Tanta 
you quit the main line to Alexandria. More than once 
I should have liked to leave the train to spend a day in 
exploring this or the other old Arab town. There was 
one especially which we passed; I think it was Mehallet- 
Kebir, for wo were confronted with quaint old tombs 
* 29* 
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and mosques for a mile or two, an artist’s paradise ; 
and the outline of the back view of Mansura, seen across 
the Nile, was fascinatingly broken by dome and minaret. 
Nor was the scenery monotonous, for as one neared 
Damietta its character changed entirely, now suggest- 
ing the bed of a lake overwhelmed by the Desert and 
rich in mirages, now an oasis of palm trees. 

The first view of Damietta is enchanting ; the wide 
bend of the river must suggest to every eye that has 
seen both, the bend in the Grand Canal at Venice, for 
the Nile is almost as wide, and it is bordcj'cd by an 
almost unbroken row of siately old palaces, some of 
them even with windows on the Venetian plan ; many 
with steps leading down to the water — all with the 
gracious lines of decay. A minaret here and there is 
no intrusion, for arc not the Campanili of Venice the 
minarets of Christianity, with bells for muenzins which 
do not receive the same universal heed. Damietta is 
a wooden Venice, a mere shell. Behind its stately 
front is a long Bazar, which, being exclusively for 
Orientals, sells nothing but European goods, the Euro- 
pean goods which the European will not buy. Even 
Omdurman did not escape this taint. 

Damietta has one ancient mo.sque, something in Ihc 
style of the Mosque of Amr at Cairo, and, apart from 
the river front, a few — a very few — old mansions with 
rich wood-work. But in this respect it bears no com- 
parison to Rosetta, which has a hundred for its one, 
and mostly in an excellent state of preservation, whereas 
Damietta is falling to pieces. Damietta is a miserable 
town, because it is inhabited almost entirely by 
Egyptians. Even the Levantine eschews Damietta, 
and the Italian-2-yes, and the ubiquitous Greek— is con- 
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spicuous by his absence. The only hotels are kept by 
Egyptians in horrible old houses which have seen better 
days. When we went into them we entered a large 
hall, where veiled Egyptian women sat with crossed 
legs on the high wooden dikkas running round the walls. 
They understood no language but Arabic. But for- 
tunately Damietta has a sort of volunteer, or terri- 
torial dragoman, who seems to rise from the earth at 
the sti'oke of a magician’s wand, the magician probably 
being the railway guard or the station-master, on the 
rare occasions when a tourist comes to Damietta. He 
speaks a few words of most of the European languages 
of Egypt, and considers himself well paid at a shilling or 
two a day. 

He helped us to choose, and settle the pidce of our 
rooms. The landlady asked him to warn us that she 
could not give us any meals, not even coffee in the 
morning. But this, he said, would not signify, because 
there were a restaurant and cafe in the town. 

As there did not seem to be a great deal to sec in the 
town, I went to inquire at the police-station if I could 
get a carriage to take us out to the mouth of the Nile 
in the morning ; nobody else seemed to know. The 
commanding officer in charge, an effusively polite young 
man, said that he would airange it for us, and that if 
we called back after dinner he would let us know what 
he had been able to arrange. Dinner was a compara- 
tive term, because the only thing we were able to eat 
at the restaurant was the macaroni. But we called 
back and sent in our message, and received a reply that 
he would come down to see us in a few minutes. We 
waited an unconscionable time in the reception-room, 
and then there arrived, not the police “captain, but the 
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Governor of Damietta. The servant had taken the 
message to the wrong person. The Governor said that 
the police captain was a great deal too forward, and 
that it should be his business to entertain us while we 
were in Damietta. He offered us beds, and^ since we 
would not accept them, insisted upon opening a bottle 
of champagne. He said we were not to go by carriage 
to the mouth of the Nile ; we were to go with him in 
his steamer and lunch with him on our return. The 
lunch, I may parenthesize, was the best meal we ever- 
had in Egypt ; we had meals at nearly all the best hotels, 
but none of them came up to this lunch. 

The trip to the mouth of the river took us through 
some good Nile scenery just outside the city ; but the 
Damietta mouth of the Nile is an unimjrosing affair. 
It is rather small, and the banks are hardly more than 
sand-banks. The most striking thing at Damietta is 
your arrival, for the train draws up on the shore of the 
river, which curves there like the Grand Canal at Venice ; 
and a swarm of picturesque felookalis, with tall masts 
and lateen sails, try to get hold of you and your luggage, 
and all drift across the stream together to the antique 
landing-stage. 

Damietta is a difficult place to get to ; one can 
hardly visit it from either Caii-o or Alexandria without 
spending the night there. 

Rosetta, only two or three hours from Alc'xandria, 
is as much better worth seeing as it is easier to get to. 
The line from Alexandria to Rosetta takes one through 
some charming scenery, and Rosetta is the most un- 
spoiled town in Egypt. I cannot imagine why more 
visitors do not go there. It is a nice clean town in 
beautiful scenery, with a finer reach for sailing^ than the 
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famous reach at Assuan, and, having plenty of water, 
has good sea felookahs, so that you can sail right down 
the reach past the famous Fort St. Julian to the open 
sea, where you find yourself vis-cl-vis with Abukir. 
And it is full of beautiful old houses ; there may be 
two or three hundred of them, superb mediaeval 
mansions, such as one would imagine Antwerp to 
have had in the Middle Ages. They do, in fact, 
recall the old Boucherie at Antwerp. Unlike other 
Egyptian towns, Rosetta is built of burnt brick, which 
makes its mansions much more lasting. So many of 
them are embellished with columns from Roman temples, 
built into graceful ground-floor arcades which support 
the u]:»p(!r stories, that I think a large Roman town 
must have existed in the vicinity. There is no tradi- 
tion of any Roman town having occupied the site of 
Rosetta, though there arc columns, half buried, lying 
about its streets. R(jsetta was a creation of the Arab 
cojupierors. It has a large and picturesque Bazar — 
a good one considering that there are no visitors, who 
always have an inspiring effect on Bazars — and a glorious 
old mosque of vast size, as venerable as El-Azhar at Cairo. 
I fere, as at El-Azhar, you get more than one peep 
through an open gateway into the great mosque, with its 
hundreds of columns and thronging worshippers and rich 
cokjurs of decay. 

There are other beautiful mosques at Rosetta, one 
esjX'cially, of no great size, which arrests the eye of 
every wayfarer as he leaves the town for Abu Mandur, 
lialf an hour by road or river. 

Abu Mandur is a little hill of golden sand, with two 
gracious mosques on the arm which it pushes out into 
the Nile, making the broad reach lo<5k like a lake of 

f “ 
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palms. All the way from here to Fort St. Julian the 
great river is bordered with palms, and old Pashas’ 
country houses, and the white domes which mark the 
tombs of saints. In the fort was found the famous 
Rosetta Stone, whose trilingual inscription betrayed 
to the modern world the secrets veiled in the hiero- 
glyphics of ancient Egypt. 

On the way from Alexandria to Rosetta, but served 
by separate trains, is Abukir, whose bay was the 
scene of Nelson’s immortal victory — a lovely s])ot at 
sunset. Abukir is also the station for visiting a wide 
field of Roman ruins, embracing tlie lamous Oanojms. 
Abercromby’s battle of Abukir was fought a good deal 
nearer Alexandria, which forms the subject of a separate 
chapter. 

I wonder why more jieoplc do not take train from 
Cairo to Ismailia, the City of (hardens, for a break iii the 
journey lets one see the battlefield of Tel-el-Kebir ; 
and at the journey’s end there is the Suez Canal to be 
inspected. Tel-el-Kebir and Ismailia itself can be scon 
in a day’s excursion from Cairo, if one gets up early. I 
dismiss it briefly because 1 am not treating the Suez 
Canal in this book. 

The last of the excursions by railway below Cairo is 
the short journey to the Delta Barrage, which stores up 
the waters of the Nile before it divides into the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches. At the Barrage; you have not only 
a dam across the Nile, but the finest piece of landscape- 
gardening in Egypt. I'hc ITencli, with their eye for 
dramatic effect, built the Barrage to look like a fortified 
raediseval bridge, and they succeeded. At a short 
distance off it beggars the covei'cd bridge.s of Pavia and 
Lucerne. And The precincts of the fortress, which 
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guarded it in tlie old evil days before the security of 
the English occupation, have been converted into one 
of the most delightful public gardens I was ever in. 
The fortifications waslied by the waters of the Nile have 
been transformed into bastions of glowing sub-tropical 
vegetation thrust out between the blue of sky and 
river ; shaded walks run along them, and the interior 
of the fortress is a mass of little hills and dells, of valleys 
filled with bamboo-shaded walks, of broad, smooth 
sunny lawns, rare trees and riotous creepers. The 
domains of Melbourne and Sydney are hardly finer in their 
vegetation, and if you go there on a holiday, like the 
Sheni-en-Ncscem, when every glade is filled with Arabs 
in their gay and graceful costumes, the blaze of colour, 
the; quaint (Tfects almost beggar description. 

I shall not in this chapter describe the excursion to 
be made from the railway to the Colossi of Sakkara and 
the 'fonibs and Pyramids of Memphis, nor the rock- 
shrines aiul siqnilchres of Beni-lJassan, nor the Palace 
of the Jfiiaraohs at Tol-el-Ainania, for they fall more 
naturally into the chapters on the (t.'ccursion up the 
Nile. Helwan, by which, of course, I mean Ifidwan- 
Ics-Bains, and not the old fhfiwfin on the bank of the 
Nile, requires little closer ijition. It has a good hotel in 
the Al-Ilayat,” excellent views of the whole Pyramid 
fi('l(l, till' most valuable medicinal baths in Egypt, 
golf-links and a racti-coursc. 'I'hc gouty and rheumatic 
who cannot leave Egypt go there ; and week-enders 
go tluTo; and you lu'ar a good deal about its races 
and dances. Tint food and furniture of the ”A1-Hayat’' 
slnu'k me as btung particularly nice;, and llc'lwiiu is a 
good cenlre for riding; but it needs a motor road to 
Cairo, and trains running to Cairo* without a stop. 
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It can never be a success while it takes you an hour 
to get to Cairo. Till then it does not fulfil its proper 
function of being Cairo’s healthiest bedroom. 

There is a station at Gizeh, the village from which 
the group of Pyramids that includes the great Pyramids 
and the Sphinx takes its name. Though the railway 
IS not so convenient as the tramway for visiting the 
Sphinx, it is best perhaps to consider it here. There 
are many Sphinxes in Egypt, but none of special 
mark except the huge Sphin.x of Gizeh, whose head 
and shoulders form the most interesting piece of 
sculpture in the world. The body is not worthy of 
them. To desciibe this cryptic monster and the ancient 
temple by its side ; and the three chief Pyramids, and 
the remains of their temples; and the numerous mastaba 
tombs and rock tombs around them would fill a volume. 
I must content myself with saying that possessing such 
glorious monuments in the free Desert within a tram 
ride is the greatest of all the ccsthetic privileges of a 
city so singulaxiy blessed in this respect as Cairo. For 
antiquity and majesty and jireservation combined no 
monuments approach them. The Pyramids, as they rise 
at the foot of heaven suiTounded by the shafts of the 
Egyptian sunset, might have given Raphael his con- 
ception of the Almighty in the Clouds of Glory.* 

My next excursion was to the Fayyum, an excursion 
which no one should miss who wishes to know Egypt, 
for this is a place so Egyptian that one can almost 
starve if one docs not know Arabic, and yet the Bahr 
Yussuf, the chief canal of Egypt, which has waters as 
swift as a river, is bordered by houses so large and 

'If, 

* A famous picture in the gallery of tlie Louvre, 
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luxurious that few could afford to live in them in Cairo. 
The landowners of the Fayyum are very rich. No one 
knows if the Bahr Yussuf is really a canal cut before the 
days of history, or a natural passage which the Nile 
forced for itself. It receives the overflow of the Nile 
further up, and discharges it lower down, making a 
whole province fertile, and it owes its name to the legend 
that it was the creation of Joseph, the son of Jacob. 
1'ho Fayyum is one of the richest parts of Egy])t ; it 
is really an oasis, for one passes almost at a step from 
rich palm groves, with their roots buried in deep verdure, 
to the stones and sand of the Libyan Desert. It has 
many antiquities, from dead cities to Pyramids, builf 
of bricks like those which the Children of Israel made 
before they were denied the straw ; you can sec the 
straw in them now, when they are four thousand years 
old. Here, undc'r the old Pyramid of Hawara, was the 
Fgyplian Labyrinth ; the sculptured granite and lime- 
stone of its thousands of chambers still croji from 
the soil here and there ; for the most part it is buried 
in tumuli, abandoned to the sand grouse and the 
scorpion. 

'fhe age of the Ptolemies is ever before your eyes in 
the Fayyum ; you are so often offered Greek j lottery 
and statuettes as well as the antiquities of ancient and 
mediieval Fgyiit. 

Anti(j[uarians will grow wordy over tire Fayyum for 
many a day to come. Behind the city of Medinet- 
Fayyum lie the far-reaching foundations of Crocodilo- 
polls, where the sacred crocodiles were jewelled and fed 
like human beings on the edge of the great Lake Moeris, 
if the Karoon Lake <wcr did, in the days when it was 
Moeris, ^spread across the I'ayynm to*tho gat(is of the 
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Medinet of to-day. One thing is ceidain, that whether 
in the limited pool of the temple^ or in a lake of many 
leagues long, the sacred crocodiles led their pampered 
existence here, and the marshes which surround Lake 
Karoon to-day may well have spread far beyond their 
present limits. The lake is not one of great beauty, 
though the hotel on its banks is charmingly situated in a 
rich jungle of reeds. Across the blue water so full of fish, 
so haunted by wild duck and great half-tropical birds, 
a mile or two back in the Desert lies the most perfect 
Roman city in Egypt, Dime, a Pompeii of mud-brick 
houses, with here and there the marble of a temple. 
The hotel and cantonment of tents are cleanly and 
comfortably conducted, and those who love sport and 
solitude are well content to make a stay here. It is 
good for the kodaker, too, for the Bedawin element is 
strong in the Fayyumi, and the numei'ous popiilaliou 
is as picturesque as any in all Bgyi>t except the- pim^ 
Bedawin. For the average English tourist the (jxcursion 
to Lake Karoon is one of the best in Egypt ; at any rate, 
it is likely to be one of the most popular. 

The next excursion we took was further afield to the 
Great Oasis in tlie l.ibyan Desert. This is far the best 
test of the comfort of the railways ; for you k'ave Cairo 
at sunset, and reach Kharga J unction at sunrise, so that 
you take dinner and slciep on the train. The dinner is 
wen done and, the new sktcping-cars of the i&a^on-lils 
arc admirable ; the rooms, which contain two berths 
each, arc aiTang('d in pairs, with an (‘xcellent dressing- 
room and lavatory between (;ach pair. 'I'hf! beds are 
very comfortable, the rooms with tluiir plaited cane walls 
(which are covered with kiather senums in cold weather) 
are very cool ahd pleasing to the eye ; and ^there is 
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comparatively little vibration, so that it is easy to 
sleep. The wagon-lits service in Egypt is simply 
admirable. 

At the Kharga Junction a change comes over the 
spirit. You are suddenly transported from the old to 
the new ; you leave not only the great trunk line, 
“ the last word” m luxury of railway carriages: you arc 
flung into contact with pioneering — the pioneering that 
is the true link and leveller between East and West. 

It matters not whether you are in tlic land of the 
Pharaohs, with the Nile for your water-way and painted 
temples thousands of years old lying lifeless in the 
Desert dust, or in the American desert, with nothing older 
than the lifetime of a man, c.xcept the accomplislnnents 
of Nature, to be seen. You arc confronted at once with 
empire-building men and the appliances of science 
strangely mingled with the makeshifts of the settler 
in the wilderness. I'he effect is the same. Man puts 
work into the earth from which ho sprang himself, and 
(xod, who could make the desert blossom like a rose 
if there were a purpose to be served by it, makes the 
workcir lie down in green pastures in the fullness of time. 

But, first of all, there are long days to be passed in 
cottages of wood, vast distances to be spanned by the 
twin threads of gleaming steel which take civilization 
into the wilderness as the electric wire brings light and 
messages from afar. 

At Kharga base we were reminded of the days we 
spent in Canada, when the newly-founded Canadian 
Pacific Railway was giving orders for cities to spring 
into e.xistence which now loom large in the world’s 
commerce, [•iut when once wo were in the light 
carriages of the Kharga Railway, n<f contrast could 
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have been greater, for in the place of inland seas, 
the world’s greatest lakes, with enough of fine fresh 
water to turn Egypt into a Garden of Eden, which 
were in our company for hours and hours after wc 
left Toronto, we leapt into an absolute desert of 
sand and rock without one green blade or song of 
a bird, almost without one breath of a living animal, 
till the Oasis was reached after what was only last year 
a camel journey of several days. More absolute desert 
than we had here could not exist. No house is ever 
likely to rise in all the country wc were travex'sing unless 
mines or quarries arc opened of sufficient richness to 
pay for water being brought from the Oasis or the Nile. 
But this is possible, for that fierce stretch of tlie Libyan 
Desert is rich in minerals, and the landmarks still exist 
which guided the minex's or quarrymen to their work 
before the Christian era. 

I will not linger on the Desert, thoxxgh there is no 
easier way to learn what the Desert is like thaix to take 
the trip across to the Oasis. 1 reservci myself for the 
moment when the train had crossed the high plateau of 
the wilderness and begun its bold flight down the swift 
incline to the valley of the Oasis. Here the eye was 
struck by a succession of noble effects ; tln^ mountain 
scenery had been as wild and fantastic as the lava fields 
of Mount Etna ; the mountain-bounded view over the 
valley of the Oasis was gloriously exjxansive ; but still 
we were enveloped with a liaze of heat as in a gannent, 
till at the edge of the plain we .saw a great sight, which 
made us doubt our eyes in this land of the mirage, a 
long faint line of green. At first we distnissed it as a 
mirage, but its persistence compelled and interested us, 
and almost before it had established its credibility, we 
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saw clear rushing water swirling along " Afric’s golden 
sands ” ; and then the modern rod of Moses, the artesian 
well, divulged itself. The green had not shown more 
because it was purely utilitarian, a crop of the low- 
stalked corn of Egypt. From this point forwards the 
Oasis asserted itself with increasing emphasis; but it 
was not the Oasis impressed upon my mind in child- 
hood, of palm trees gracefully arranged round a pool of 
clear water, as a theatrical scene-painter would depict 
it. It was a land of agriculture by irrigation, for all 
things arc possible in agriculture when such quantities 
of water are ready to leap forth wherever an artesian 
well gives them an exit. Not but that there are palm 
trees in plenty in the Oasis, for the date palm flourishes 
here better than in any part of Egypt, and the fruit of 
the orange grown here is unequalled. Not but that 
there are exquisite palm-shaded pools deeper in the 
Oasis. We could not see at a glance all the richness in 
a stietch of land a hundred miles long. 

The I'ichness of the Oasis is attested by the fre- 
quency of the remains of antiquity. The edge of 
the Desert is studded at short intervals with Roman 
remains, and there are ruins of not a few temples 
of far higher antiquity, like the Temple of Hybis at 
Kharga itself, which was built by Darius, the Persian 
king defeated at Marathon. The Romans, at any 
rate, were practical people, and since there arc so 
many of their buildings left, we know that there must 
have been much commerce, or agriculture, or mining. 
Ordinary commerce must always have been restricted 
by the long camel ride across the Desert, but of Roman 
mining there are many traces, and especially of Roman 
wells, Above all, the populousness «f the Oasis in 
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Roman times is attested by the magnificent Necropolis 
which stands near the Persian temple outside Kharga 
village. It is true that its materials are unbaked bricky 
but Rome has left us no other city of the dead as archi- 
tecturally attractive and instructi\7e as this. The elegant 
tombs cover a whole hillside ; there are said to bo two 
hundred of them decorated witli the charming arched 
facades, which make it look like a city of Romanesque 
chapels, and this unique Necropolis not only shows the 
fertility of the place in ancient tunes, but presents a 
monument of such beauty and picturcs(pieness, that 
to see it alone would make the long journey to the 
Oasis worth while. Out most of those who make the 
journey go to .sec the spectacle of tin; Desert being 
converted into valuabk; laud by iiiigation prior to 
investment 
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I HAVE left Luxor to the end, because Luxor, like the 
perished Thebes, whose ruins it dominates, is the crown 
of Egypt. In Cairo you hardly see the natural Egypt 
at all ; it is so cosmopolitan. Life at Assuan is centred 
in the “ Cataract ” and “ Savoy ” hotels. But at 
Luxor, if you take up your quarters at the Karnak end, 
you will have the procession of Egypt passing before 
your eyes all day long. The best hotel in Luxor is, of 
course, at the other end— to wit, the vast “ Winter 
Palace,” which disputes with the hotels at Assuan the 
honour of being the best conducted hotel in Egypt. 
But there is good accommodation at the Karnak end, 
too, for here are the “ Savoy Hotel ” and the “ Hotel 
Giordano,” locally known as the “ Grande Pension de 
Famine,” famous for its good Italian cooking. The 
“Savoy Hotel” has, perhaps, the best terrace in all 
Egypt, with its two delicious little white loggias con- 
nected by an arch, overhung with a crimson bougain- 
villea. The effect of the famous pergola of the Cappucini 
at Amalfi is not lovelier, for between the white columns 
of the loggia you look across the Nile at a wide plain, 
with a background of rose and gold bastions of lime- 
stone rocks, which rise as high as mountains, but are 
* 465 30 
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only the edge of the vast plateau which we call the 
Sahara Desert. It is difficult to believe that these are 
the skirts of the Sahara, and not a ridge with plains on 
the other side. But the plain in front of us is enough, 
for on it lies Hundred-Gated Thebes, one of the most 
wonderful places in the world, which was the capital 
of Egypt for centuries and centuries, the capital of the 
conquerors Thothmes III., Seti I., Rameses II., and 
Raineses III., who made Egypt as she impressed herself 
on History. Its hundred gates were not in the 
city walls ; they were the pylons, the lofty jirocessional 
gateways of royal temples ; and the terrain of Thebes, 
the rich plain, laked for half the year by the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, still bears on its bosom more tciinplcs 
than rise from hill and plain at Athens, besides the 
world’s most famous statue, the vocal Colossus of 
Memnon, and its fellow. 

But the temples, even the Colossi, shrink in im- 
portance beside the Tombs of the Kings, sepulchres to 
be matched nowhere on the earth. For they are cut 
out of the solid limestone rock ; they are as long as 
cathedrals ; the paintings on their walls are bright<.;r 
than the frescoes of Florence. Each tomb bears 
chiselled or coloured on its sides a guide-book to its 
contents, a history of its occupant, h'or the ancient 
Egyptians were not content to surround the portrait of 
the deceased with representations of the servants he 
would require, the life ho would expect ; they gave the 
hieroglyphics which formed his name, collected in the 
oval ring called a cartouche, and often in the same 
picture-words, long catalogues of the persons and 
articles in the paintings. 

These paintii^s point back to a time when the dead 
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Pharaoh had slaves and sacrificed animals and weapons 
and utensils buried with him for his use in the future life. 
In the more civilized ages which followed^ the cravings of 
the spirit, which was immortal, were satisfied by these 
picture-parables of the good things which its body had 
enjoyed on earth — the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

What could the dead King need ? Tables, couches 
and chairs richly adorned, vessels of gold and silver, 
altars and incense-burners, servants and priests to serve 
them, warriors to guard him. Sometimes the buffaloes 
are ready bound for the slaughter ; sometimes they are 
being led in from the country with their heads craning 
out in the attitude which the visitor to Egypt knows so 
well. 

If the dead Pharaoh was a lover of sport, he still on 
the walls of his tomb pursues his game in the marshes 
with a light canoe, boomeranging a flight of wild ducks, 
and harpooning monster fish, or rearing hippopotami. 
If he was a conqueror, there will be long trains of cap- 
tives, white and black, all in bonds, with their arras 
roped behind them at the elbows, or their hands crossed 
in wooden handcuffs. 

Sometimes Isis is kissing the dead monarch, some- 
times his soul is being judged before Osiris. We know 
every detail of that ghostly tribunal, the Goddess of 
Justice with her feather which outweighs the good 
done in a lifetime ; the ruthless cynocephalus, the dog- 
headed baboon which we see in the streets to-day; 
the Recording Deity, with his Ibis head. The feather 
is often in the scales. 

We may have not only the trial of the Soul, but its 
hope of a joyful resurrection, for there is no subject 
which the tomb-painter was fonder of representing than 

' 30* 
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the descent of Osiris into Hell and his passage through 
it. Thus did the Egyptian explain the hours of dark- 
ness, the period of the parturition of the crops. There 
were even twelve divisions of hours through which he 
passed. The boat in which the dead god or the dead 
Pharaoh sailed through the shades is depicted with a 
boldness and beauty of outline worthy of a Japanese. 
The figure of the mummified Osiris becomes as familiar 
as a household word. The mythology, the musicians’ 
instruments, the agriculture of Ancient Egypt, are 
before one’s eyes in these tombs. 

Yet the subjects of these vivid paintings, these 
perfect bas-reliefs, are not the most astonishing features 
of the Royal Tombs of Thebes. The tombs, the 
sculptures, the paintings themselves are stupendous 
achievements. 

For the most part, the rocks, into which the tombs 
are tunnelled three hundred feet and more, are of hard 
white limestone ; sometimes its texture is so fine and 
even that bas-reliefs, whose delicacy has been almost 
unequalled in the three or four thousand years which 
have elapsed since they rose from the stone, were 
sculptured or painted on the living rock. But generally 
its surface was prepared with a cement like marble which 
Time has failed to decay. 

Our souls were filled with wonder for what we were 
going to see in the Tombs of the Pharaohs, as we left 
the great white steamer on that day in Luxor. It was 
a peerless Egyptian morning. We were up betimes. 
Eight had not passed long when we found ourselves 
pushing off in a galley that might have been taken 
from a Roman coin. The galley’s great yard was 
hoisted, the classical sail flapped down, the Arab boat- 
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merij singing their chantey to beguile their labours and 
entice piastres from our pockets, pulled lustily upstream. 
You cannot cross the swift, strong Nile direct ; we landed 
on a shoal between the river and the inundation, and 
stepped into a Charon’s ferry-boat in twos and threes. 

On the further bank were strong white asses, stand- 
ing like statues till the struggle for the favour of the 
tourists began. They were willing beasts, and soon we 
were cantering across a fertile plain as bare and brown 
as a sandbank, for in this lean year it was above the 
level of the inundation, and forsaken by man and beast 
and bird. 

The canter quickened our blood, but it was not for 
long. Soon we were on the steep bank of the canal 
abreast of an Egyptian house, with a fine garden and a 
splendid pair of pigeon towers that could pass in the 
dusk for the pylons of a temple. Or with the palms 
and orchards behind them, they might have belonged to 
one of those cool palaces of ancient Thebes , so famous 
for their gardens. Beside that house was the bridge over 
the canal ; over the last of the waters below were play- 
ing kingfishers as green as emeralds ; bee-eaters of a 
bronzer green, with wings of burnished gold, were 
flying about the high bank above. There was plenty of 
life now. Rich Arabs on fine asses were ambling into 
town ; camels and buffaloes and donkeys and sheep 
were browsing on the vegetation left by the receding 
waters. 

But we quickened up, for Thebes was not yet in 
sight, nor would it be till we came to the point where 
we struck down from the bank on to the plain of marvels. 
There our blood tingled, for before our eyes, surrounded 
by the^ lake of the inundation, rose *the Memnon , the 
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giant image of many memories, and his more perfect 
brother. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the effect of these two 
Colossi springing from the bosom of the waters, with 
the golden rocks of the Theban hills behind them, 
which are no hills at all, but the rim of the Sahara 
coming down to the banks of the Nile. I must leave 
them and the vast temples which rise on their left and 
right to a later page, for our way lay far to the right, 
past the Gourna village and Temple. 

As we rode across the plains to Gourna, the land 
was springing into life, for here they did not depend 
on the caprices of the Nile, but on their shadufs and 
sakiyas, with which man and beast raised the gleaming 
water all day long, and sent it flying along the little 
irrigation channels. Here the scene was quite scrip- 
tural ; for herdsmen, with naked arms and legs coming 
out of their rags, were driving little flocks of sheep and 
goats, and often carrying the youngest and weakest 
lamb in their arms, like the Good Shepherd ; while 
women, with trailing black robes and water-pots of 
antique shapes on their heads, recalled the days when 
the daughters of Israel sat down by the waters of 
Babylon and wept. 

At the Gourna Temple were fresh notes, one of 
them discordant, but not unwelcome. There was the 
old, low-browed Temple of the First Seti, standing on 
the edge of the wilderness. And facing it a little way 
ofl was a good Arab cemetery. These never fail to be 
picturesque, choice subjects for the camera ; they always 
stand where the village meets the Desert ; they rest yery , , 
simply in the golden sand. Here they were of mahy V v , 
y^^ties^, with hardly one re^ar outline. Th^ tqrjaliy i;: 




The Colobxu^; of Memnon at The! ls- ufun mentioned in the Class, 
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of the Sheikhs and Holy Men were distinguished by white 
domes of the lean, graceful Arab form. Next to them 
ranked the large altar- tombs with clusters of turbaned and 
engraved head-stones, of a beam shape and sometimes 
brightly coloured ; these descended through low coffin- 
shaped tombs with one head-stone to the poorest class, — 
httle round heaps of earth and stones such as one may 
see in a London street waiting for the dust-cart. Dust 
they were, to dust they have returned. 

The cemetery at Gourna has some repute ; the 
inhabitants rather resent a Christian going into it at 
all— a rare thing for Egypt. 

The discordant note came from a row of curio-sellcrs 
attired in the bright blue galabeahs of the lower class, 
seated in front of the temple, and spreading on a stone 
bench mummy hawks, bits of mummy-cases, and a few 
other genuine antiques mixed with a plcntilul supply of 
sham scarabs, sham wooden images, sham idols, sham 
pottery, cheap beads and hippopotamus-hide riding- 
whips. These men would be amusing if they did not 
interrupt you while you are forming your impressions 
of the temples and scenes you have come so far to see. 
They touch you or place themselves in your line of sight 
incessantly to ask you if you will give a pound for some 
sham scarab or idol. Beware of trying to get rid of 
them by offering them an insulting sum for their trea- 
sures, or you wiU find yourself laden with articles for 
which they demanded a sovereign a piece, and you 
rashly offered them a small piastre. But some of the 
sham antiques, especially the bright blue pottery, are 
charmingly pretty as ornaments, and well worth. the few 
piastres for which they will sell them when they see that 
you kn<^'\v they are not genuine. 
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We lingered but a little while over the Gourna 
Temple, for we were aU afire for the mysteries and 
marvels of the Tombs of the Kings. It deserves 
better of one, because it is an elegant temple, quite 
exclusive and Greek in its grace, and contains some 
exquisite bas-reliefs by Seti I.’s great artist, whose 
name always sounded to me hke He, when antiquaries 
were talking about him. Perhaps I have not got it 
quite right. He achieved something like perfection 
in the soft rounding of his bas-reliefs, more charming 
to me than any in Egyptian tombs and temples except 
the work of the great early masters in the Tombs of 
Sakkara. 

At Gourna the interlopings of Rameses II. are much 
in evidence. Just as the Popes and Cardinals of the 
last three centuries have signalized their vanity by 
making a fatuous addition to this or the other ancient 
Roman building in order to put their name upon it in 
letters a yard long, so Rameses II. touched up the 
buildings of his predecessors and put his cartouche upon 
them. It always reminds you of an advertisement. 
You hear Rameses, Rameses, Rameses, as if there had 
never been anyone else in Egypt but Rameses 11. — a 
sort of prehistoric Louis Quatorze. 

From Gourna you ride right into the Valley of the 
Kings. No one who has seen it could ever forget it, 
were it only a valley of the rocks, with nothing to distin- 
guish it but the sublime scenery which strikes the eye 
as he rides through it. It is a narrow valley, scooped 
by the elements out of golden rock. There is hardly a 
foot of it that is not covered with boulders or flints. 
Its flints seem to have been twisted and tied by the 
lightning into knots and rings. Its sides are pijed with 
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boulders which have poured down in cascades from its 
castle-like cliffs, whose bold round bastions recall the 
Citadel of Cairo. 

So sharp are the windings of the valley that every 
few minutes your further progress seems to be blocked 
by a wall of precipice. In contrast with the golden 
rocks that threaten to overwhelm you, the path along 
which your donkey canters is covered with chips of stone 
as white as snow. There is a legend that this path was 
worn by the feet of the captive Israelites in the years 
that they were hewing out these giant tombs. As you 
penetrate deeper, the abysses grow wilder and wilder ; 
every blade of grass disappears ; the valley is too deso- 
late to show one bird; huge monoliths detach them- 
selves from the cliffs and stand out like the colossi of 
Rameses the Great in Nubian Temples. An American 
publisher, who was riding with me, and who pirated 
English books with no benefit other than pecuniary 
to himself, was almost moved to tears by the sublimity 
of the scenery. He told me in all good faith that it 
reminded him of Dante's (sic) illustrations to “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Suddenly we heard the barking of dogs, the in- 
evitable sign of human habitation. Up a little valley 
to the right was the plain low bungalow in which Mr. 
E. R. Ayrton, the brilliant young excavator, who has 
made the valley yield so many of its secrets, lives, so we 
knew that we must be close to his tombs. 

The section of the valley in which the principal 
tombs lie is more suggestive of mining than museums. 
It is singularly bare, and from the road, which slopes 
up its centre, shafts lead down left and right, approached 
by rou^h flights of steps. There is ‘not the smallest 
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attempt at ornamenting their exteriors, for when once 
the occupants were in their tombs, their entrances were 
intended to be concealed like those of Etruscan tombs. 
Their doorways were walled up. 

Some of them were discovered and rifled as far back 
as Roman times. Every tomb that has been opened, 
so far, by modern excavators, has been disturbed long 
ago by treasure-seekers, but a few of them have been 
imperfectly rifled, and have yielded wonderful treasure- 
troves. That of the father-in-law and mother-in-law 
of Amcnophis III., You’e and Tou’c, in which the most 
famous treasure-trove of funeral furniture ever found 
in Egypt was discovered in 1905, is one of the first tombs 
on the left hand. It is not open to the public, but 
nothing of interest now remains in it. It might seem 
a pity that these treasures were not left in situ, but they 
would require a squad of European police to guard them, 
for the Arabs would watch like vultures for the oppor- 
tunity of pouncing down when things were left un- 
guarded and breaking them up to sell to curio dealers. 
Only one of all the Pharaohs is stiU in his tomb, and 
there were no less than three attempts made in the last 
year to carry him off. Nothing movable can be left 
in situ. 

What became of the rest ? it will be asked. And this 
is no rhetorical question, for it is known that, probably 
in the times of the Priest Kings of the twenty-first 
dynasty, they were taken for safety to Der-el-Bahari 
and deposited in a pit, where they were discovered by 
Professor Maspero in 1881. 

We went into many of the Tombs of the Kings at 
Thebes, and they are among the most wonderful things 
that I have ever seen, The most splendid of them are 
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open to the public, and can be seen with ease, because 
they are lit up throughout with the electric light, and 
are provided with handrails and wooden steps in all 
slippery and perilous places. They are as dry as bones, 
and the only inconvenience from which anyone suffers 
in visiting them is the great heat. Some of them must 
have a temperature of at least eighty degrees Fahrenheit. 
I shall not attempt to describe them. I can only 
mention the Tombs of the Queens in another wild 
valley, and the Tombs of the Viziers of the Pharaohs 
cut in the face of the Sahara, called after Sheikh Abd-el- 
Gourna, for this is not a guide-book ; it is written to 
show the kind of place that Egypt is, the kind of 
attractions that it has to offer to the tourist. 

There is nothing more extraordinary than the Tombs 
of the Kings of Egypt ; some of them, as I have said, 
are driven three hundred feet into the hard rock of 
the mountain face. Their course is oblique, plunging 
to the depth of many feet below the level of their 
entrances. They consist often of many chambers con- 
nected with long galleries and stairways, and their walls 
are covered with sculptures and paintings. The best of 
them all is that of Seti I., for not only is the limestone 
itself at its best here, but the exquisite bas-reliefs are 
the work of Hui, the greatest of all the sculptors of 
Ancient Egypt. Another most interesting tomb is that of 
Mer-en-Ptah, the son of the great Ramoses, particularly 
interesting to us as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. At 
the end of his tomb, in a sanctuary of the style adopted 
in some of the finest Etrascan tombs, is his sarcojihagus, 
the most perfect monument of Ancient Egyptian art, 
for there is not a scratch upon it. It represents a 
colossal unage of the dead Pharaoh, lying on his tomb, 
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and the electric light is made to play on it like the lime- 
light of a theatre. Another interesting tomb is that of 
Amenhetep II., for there, though the sarcophagus is 
broken, the mummy of the dead king is perfect, and 
looks as if it had been cast in bronze. Two min or 
tombs are also of great interest. The first contained the 
body of the ill-fated Pharaoh Akhnaton, who tried to 
substitute the worship of Aton for that of Amon. Here 
Mr. Ayrton, two years ago, took out some wonderful 
royal ornaments of gold, with one exception, the most 
important find of recent years ; but nothing of im- 
portance was left in the tomb, and it is now kept closed. 
The other tomb is that recently opened by Mr. Ayrton 
for the visit of Sir Eldon Gorst, which, unfortunately, 
proved to consist only of a single chamber, containing 
nothing but a few jewels, though it was hoped that it 
would yield another find like the tomb of Queen Thiy, 
in which poor Akhnaton was buried. The tomb of 
the great conqueror*, Rameses III., and others, are of 
vast splendour and extent ; but I have not time to 
describe more of these wonderful subterranean temples, 
these picture encyclopaedias of the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. The Tombs of the Queens are not so ex- 
tensive, nor are the pictures so good in art ; but the 
colours are even more brilliant, and the best of them 
happens to be the tomb of Queen Nefertari, the 
favourite wife of Rameses the Great, whom he had 
sculptured beside him in so many of his colossal monur 
ments, and who has a beautiful rock temple of her 
away at Abu Simbel in Nubia. ‘ i 

The best of the Temples of Thebes is the chief 
^T.the,' Medinet Habu group, which is 

. and of noble ^ proportions, , and' 'coy^teci 
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interesting reliefs, but has at its doors the pavilion of 
Rameses the Great, the only important domestic build- 
ing of Ancient Egypt which has come down to us at 
ill perfect. This temj)le shows well the scheme of an 
Egyptian temple, and its enormous pylons, or conical 
"ale towers, which are said to be derived from, but 
tnay be the originals of, the pairs of pigeon towers 
which one sees all over rural Egypt. A little in front 
of the main temple are the remains of a fine temple 
of the era of thc! Ptolemies. Ptolemaic temples have 
more of the grace and lightness of Greek temples, 
though their sculptures are inferior. The Ramesseum, 
the .second in she of the Tenijiles of Thebes, is much more 
ruined ; but it has a beautiful hypostyle hall, and the 
colossal Osiris llgures round one of its courts are in fairly 
good condition, while beside them lie the broken remains 
of Egypt’s most gigantic colossus. The Temple of Der- 
jl-Bahari is entirely different from all the other temples 
in Egypt, for it consists of chambers round three sides 
of quadrangles cut at three levels out of thc mountain- 
side, which are connected by a huge ramp up the centre, 
Thc outward effect of the temple is spoilt when you are 
close to by the restoration of the piers, but the pain tings 
inside are of very high interest. One set of them repre- 
sents Queen Hatasu’s imports of treasures and rare 
trees and animals from Punt, supposed to be on the 
shores of the Red Sea j another, exquisitely painted, 
has numerous representations of the Sacred Cow, Hathor, 
under whose special protection the Queen placed herself. 
Her own image used to come into most of the paintings, 
but her successor, Thothmes HL, in his hatred of her, 
erased nearly all of them. 

One of the finest effects you get at ‘Tbehes is in the 
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ride over the last spur of the Sahara, from the Tomb of 
Seti I. to the Temple of Der-el-Bahari. At the summit 
of the pass you skirt the edge of a precipice a hundred 
feet high, that rings the amphitheatre of rock in which 
the Tombs of the Kings he. When you have ridden on 
to the crest of the spur, you have a vast panorama 
before you, intersected by the silver ribbon of the Nile, 
with Memnon and all the Temples of Thebes on one 
side; and the vast Temples of Luxor and Karnak 
on the other; pylons and palm trees and pyramids of 
ruins. 

Look well at the ruins of Thebes, for in their midst 
you will see two ancient Egyptian towns, whose vaulted 
buUdings of mud in many places yet retain their roofs. 
One of them, by Rameses’s temple, was built to the order 
of the great King. It is hke a Pompeii, for you can still 
detect where the wine was stored. Mr. Weigall has given 
this a rectangular enclosing wall of mud, which, seen 
from above, is one of the most effective features in the 
ruins. It was at Thebes, near the Tomb of Sheikh 
Abd-el-Gourna, that Wilkinson lived while he was en- 
riching the world with his discoveries about Egypt. 

The ride down into Der-el-Bahari is more fearsome 
than the edge of the precipice ; there are few but dis- 
mount to descend it. But that journey is a tiling not 
to be omitted. 

The Temples of Thebes are not so imposing to the 
eye as those of Luxor and Karnak, on the other side of 
the river. The great Temple of Luxor, which embodies 
those of Rameses IT, Amenhetep III., and Alexander 
the Great, rises up gloriously from the very bank of the 
river, and has in the middle of it a picturesque mosque of 
the twelfth centtlry. But even it is entirely eclipsed by 
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the marvellous temple ruins of Karnak, which are a 
mile and a half round, and include quite a number of 
temples, one of which, the great Temple of Amon-Ra, 
built chiefly by Ramescs the Great, is the most gigantic 
temple in the world. The vast columns of its grand hall 
are eighty feet higli and about thirty feet round; it has 
an obelisk still standing in it more than one hundred 
feet high, and, above all, it is being rebuilt, where 
columns have fallen, by the same methods as the 
Pharaohs employed, with inclined banks of earth 
for hauling uj) the stones, and the simplest of pulleys 
for adjusting them in their places. All round the 
great temple, which is approached by an avemue of 
perfect s])hinxcs, are mor-e perfect satellites, the little 
Temple of Rameses III., with a court surrounded with 
colossal Osirids like the caryatides of the Ria'chthenm 
at Athens; a larger 'rcmplc of Khonsu, very perflict 
still, which is the first the spectator jiasscs on th(i 
road from Imxor ; a festal hall of Tholhines HI. 
Beautiful, but more ruinous, is the little Temple of Ptah, 
which contains yet in the chapel where it has always 
stood the black statue of the Cat Goddess, which the 
fellahin still regard as a child-eating ogress. One of 
the most poetical temples of the Karnak group is the 
vast Temple of Mut, the second person of the Trinity of 
Thebes, only inferior in size to that of Amon-Ra. Two 
almost perfect colossi stand outside, but for the rest 
you arc confronted by court after court, with giant jjylons 
threatening to fall, some so surrendered back to Naturt; 
that they have groves of date-palms in them. Here is 
another avenue of ram-headed sphinxes, and in the 
farthest courts of all, surrounded by the sacred lake, are 
some of the statues of Mens, Legrain’« treasure-trove, 
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chiefly of the cat-headed goddess, except two bold 
statues of the dog-headed baboon which sits beside 
Osiris at the judgment. 

Luxor, with its satellites of Thebes and Karnak, 
is the epitome of Ancient Egypt. Here you are sur- 
rounded by tombs and temples of the greatest kings. If 
you never saw another temple in Egypt you would yet 
have a fair and adequate idea of the monuments of 
Ancient Egypt. It is also an epitome of Modern Egypt, 
for it has a large fellahin population round it, who flock 
into the town past Karnak in an unending stream every 
morning. When you ride out from Luxor to the Meda- 
mot Convent, or along the banks of the Nile, you see 
the patient fellah at work, using the self-same tools and 
methods as his ancestors in the tomb pictures of the 
Pharaohs. Here and there he will be hoeing or thresh- 
ing his corn on a cloth ; but more often he will be raising 
water by the shaduf or the sakiya; oftenest of all he 
will be going somewhere, riding on a disreputable donkey 
without stirrup or bridle. But it is time to bid farewell 
to Luxor and go on board the boat again. Sad as is the 
parting from this delightful place, where no rain falls, 
it is tempered by the fact that the voyage up the Nile 
is the ideal dolce far niente ! 
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As Thebes stands for tombs wIk'ii one is talking of 
Egyptian monuments, so Karnak stands for temples. 
It is across the river from Thebes ; it never was Th(Ees’s 
rival in history, it docs not even reach tlu* sam(‘ level 
in art, but it stand.s unique among the monnnients 
of tlie accessible world, though it may be excelh'd in 
impressiveness by ruins in the recesses of Asia, like those 
of Onchor the' Magniilcent in the Hinterland of Siam, 
which are said to covin' a silo twcnly-fourmiles long a, nd 
twenty-four miles wide, with stone temj)les and public, 
buildings which have only succumbed to the forces of 
decay, and are therefore unusually perfect. 

Be that as it may, Onchor is buried in the interior 
of Siam, while Karnak is' only a mile out of f^uxor, which 
is, after A.ssuan, the chief station on the Nik' in all 
Upper Egypt. 

The temple enclosure of Karnak is a mile and a half 
round ; though it contains not one, but many temples, 
the ruins are so closely knit together that the impression 
Karnak gives you is that of a huge tem})lc to Amon-,Ra, 
and subsidiary temples to Mut and Khonsu. The 
main temple itself consists of many temples, but they 
are as homogeneous as the human body* 

:,t 
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I shall never forget my first impressions of Karnak. 
As we came up the river on the Rameses the Great, there 
was a crowd of eager tourists standing on its sunny 
lounge straining their eyes for the first glimpses of 
Luxor. High above the palms to the left rose a pair 
of vast, truncated steeples almost like pyramids. 
“ That/’ said the dragoman, “ is Karnak.” 

It was late in the afternoon before we anchored at 
the wharf, but I stole off to Karnak. I refused the offer 
of the strong asses of Luxor : the voice of the donkey- 
boy would break the silence like a gong : I preferred 
to walk a mile. None of it was dull, when I was once 
away from the front, with its booby-traps for tourists, 
and about half-way I entered the gates of Fairyland. 
For I came upon a wood of palm trees with a little Arab 
town in it, built of mud in the most fantastic shapes. 
Down its centre ran a road of soft, grey sand, bordered 
by strange-looking objects of worn stone at regular 
intervals ; at first few of them had any shape, but 
gradually I made out that they had heads like rams, 
and then I knew that I was in the famous avenue 
of Sphinxes down which the solemn processions of 
Thothmes III. and Rameses II., the mightiest of the 
Pharaohs, used to pass from the vast Temple of Luxor 
to the vaster Temple of Karnak. 

It was a witching moment ; the low winter sun, was 
slanting through the palm trees ; the whole village had 
poured out at the call of sunset : the homing buffaloes 
and camels were making basins in the sand with their 
big, soft feet ; the black-robed women were chatting 
at the fountain before they filled their water-jars. 

I heeded none, br^; strode straight forward to the 
gay pylon of the Ptolemies covered with colour and 
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figures, which stood in front of Khonsu’s Temple, the 
most perfect of the shrines of Karnak. 

A pylon is, except the Japanese Torii, the most 
useless invention in architecture. It is a gateway with 
a pair of massive stone lowers, sometimes joined and 
sometimes not, sometimes solid, sometimes with small 
chambers in them for no definite purpose that can be 
discovered. It has been suggested that they were used 
for pigeon towers, winch they certainly resemble more 
than they resemble anything else : the one must have 
suggested the other. When they are gay and perfect 
like this gateway of the Ptolemies, their massive 
shapes and soaring lines give them the charm of English 
church towers. Where pylon after pylon— giants of 
their kind — rise in long succe.ssion as in the Temjile of 
Mut in this very Karnak, one thinks of the girdle of 
towers round the Pincian Hill at Rome. 

1 did not enter the Temjile of Khonsu tiien ; tliough 
so [icrfect in preservation, it never inspirc;d nu;. My 
eyes were drawn to the mountainous ruins at the back 
of the vast square, fringed with palms, round which 
the unending temples of the I'linity of Thebes repose. 
It is the very Etna of ruins, with the hypostyle of 
Rameses II. for its crater. 

I wended my way to a magic spot, where my soul 
stood still in wonder. 

It was not the pleasant Eastern bungalow, with the 
entrancing verandah and the ancient statuary in the 
midst of its gleaming flowers, which chained my 
attention ; nor the city rising high beyond it, built 
when Rameses the Great was Pharaoh, and only to-day 
being rescued from the dust of many ages. It was not 
the quay, now many yards from thew river, where tlie 

31* 
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monarchs of Egypt, when they came in state from their 
capital at Thebes to sacrifice to the god of their dynasty 
at Karnak, stepped from their golden barges. 

It was when I left that quay, and moved towards 
the Temple of the First Seti and the Second Rameses, 
that suddenly I was smitten with awe as I had never 
been smitten in Egypt before : for there on either 
side of me were long avenues of images, not of the great 
Sphinx which keeps guard over the Pyramids, but 
images of the ram-headed god Khnum : each of these 
Sphinxes was perfect enough to have been a treasure 
in the Cairo Museum, and they eyed me with 
mysterious dignity as I advanced between them to 
the tremendous pylons of the temple gate of the 
Second Rameses. 

I passed through the pylon and found myself alone, 
for the day was far spent, in the temple hall which 
has no equal in all the classic lands which smile on the 
Mediterranean. There may be columns higher towards 
heaven or of greater girth. But these are ranged so 
majestically ; they glow with the figures of gods and 
kings limned upon them three thousand years and more 
ago, and the royal vultures painted on the architraves 
above them are fresher than the frescoes of the Middle 
Ages. 

At the sunset hour — the silent hour when the chant 
of the excavators has ceased, and the vast grated 
windows which gave Karnak its name are filled with 
golden light, one feels almost transfigured. 

I went no further : this was not the time to scan 
columns or frescoes or statues with a critic’s eye, though 
among them were the ^flowers of Pharaonic sculpture. 
This was the tim^ for broad sweeping thoughts, as the 
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wild fowl swept across the evening sky, blown out like 
smoke, to their sleep-refuges. 

I climbed the broad ramp that led to the top of the 
tallest pylon. The heavens seemed on fire with the after- 
glow of sunset ; they turned to gold the lake-like in- 
undation of the Nile ; they turned the Theban Hills, 
the cliffs of the Sahara, to a rose that wms almost as deep 
as blood. The palms grew black against the horizon ; 
the pylons of the Temple of Mut rose up like giants ; 
the many temples which formed the mighty sanctuary, 
on whose peak I stood, began to hide in shadows and to 
speak of mysteries unfathomable. I felt back in the 
age of giants. The fallen temples around me were no 
longer dead bones. In their outward scmblanci!, to ray 
physical eyes, they did not rise from their dust in their 
ancient perfection and splendour. But I fc'lt that they 
were alive again, with prices ts in their chain b(;rs, and 
worshippers thronging them, all waiting for the Pharaoh, 
who was to come throned in his golden palmupiin amid 
a white-robed procession. 



TO KARNAK BY MOONLIGHT. 


The second time I went to Karnak was when I rode 
there by moonlight that evening with three ladies. It 
was a ghostly performance. Our white steamer looked 
as if she had been cut out of ivory as she lay at her 
moorings on the swift black Nile ; a plank over the 
dark waters brought us ashore. There four large white 
asses were awaiting us, attended by tall Arabs who, 
with their national pride in their appearance, had 
changed the blue galabeahs in which they had been 
working all day for clean white robes. Their dress 
affected their demeanour ; we did not start off with a 
run and a shout, but at the odd little rapid walk which 
is the favourite pace for the natives to ride, and 
which makes the succession of sharp taps that is the 
typical sound of the streets in the quiet of the night. 

Luxor, except the front, is desolate at night, for the 
Arab closes his shop early and goes off to his cafd. We 
rode through gaunt black streets (the boys had taken 
us the direct back way). I fell back a little, the ladies 
wanted to beguile the way with idle chatter; to me 
that mysterious mile of moonlight was a precious bit 
of the Orient. 

I let them forge ahead ; they became part of the 
picture when we reached the palm grove which sur- 
rounds the temples. And the road, which had been 
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hard to the foot and glittering to the C 3 ’e as ice, in the 
open, seemed turned to snow instead of sand in the 
shadows of the palm grove. The tops of the palm frees 
made black patterns against the moonlight : the small 
black dogs slunk along silently in the sand, waiting for 
an opportunity to spring, or stood upon the house-tops 
and barked their hatred at us. My donkey-boy said, 
sententiously : " Dogs bark all night ; if dark, one 
dog better than sixteen men.” Wherever tluTf' was a 
gap I could see the Hills of Thebes white as snow in the 
moonlight. The Arab village looked ghostly and 
Pharaonic with its grotesque outlines. Our x\rabs them- 
selves looked taller and ghostlier than ever as they 
moved swiftly through the gloom in their fluttering 
white raiment chasing the flying asses. Ifven tlu^ ladies 
were transfiguredj for, knowing that tliev were going to 
ride, they had come down to diinifr in wliite suiimier 
hocks, instead of evening dresses. 'I'he worn S])hin.\i‘S 
in the darkness below tlu' jiahn trees looke.d lik(i slei-ping 
monsters of the mysterious eld. 

And so wc came to Karnak, to the gate of the 
Ptolemies, with its sculptured story shining weirdly in 
the moonlight, and the sky showing through its arch 
like a clerestory. 

We left the Temple of Khonsu sleeping on our left, 
and rode slowly across the great scpiare, huistijig our 
eyes on the long sky-line of the sanctuary of Amon-Ra, 
the Sun-God, culminating in that soaring ob(disk which 
points to heaven like the bill of a stricken crane whe.n 
the falcon makes its swooj) — an incredible! mass of 
masonry looking like ingots of silveir in the moonlight. 
The bungalow of the master oj these; ruins 1ook(‘el a 
true bit of the Orient, for its long arcade was outlined 
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against the moon. Round the trees in front of it was 
a little group of asses, and, tell it not in Gath, one 
perfectly appointed brougham which might have been 
waiting outside a London theatre. 

I had a taper in my pocket for exploring, and had 
forgotten my matches, but I remembered that I had 
in my wallet a very personal introduction to Monsieur 
Legrain, the brilliant Frenchman in charge of the 
excavations at Karnak. So I rang at his door and 
presented it. “ What can I do for you ? ” he asked, 
surprised, I suppose, at the hour. “ Give me a box of 
matches,” I said; “I forgot to bring any, and I am going 
to do some photographing.” 

“ With pleasure,” he said, producing a box from his 
pocket. " But can I not show you my ruins — at the 
proper time ? ” 

“ May I put it off till I return from Khartum ? I 
am with Cook’s party, and I am very anxious to see 
how their parties are conducted round the ruins of 
Karnak I believe we have the best dragoman in Cook’s 
service on board the Rameses the Great.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, "and I shall have soinc- 
thing more to show you then, perhaps, for I am very 
busy with a prehistoric village within the wall of the 
twenty-second dynasty.” 

Armed with the matches we stalked through the 
avenue of ram-headed Sphinxes, admirable in the moon- 
light, as white and glorious in their symmetry as the 
statues in the Vatican, to the yawning portal of the 
sanctuary of the Sun-God. Its towering pylons stood 
up as bold and free against the moonlit, starlit sky as 
I remembered the tall sails of the old Lusitania stand- 
ing up against th$ clear African heavens on the night 
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I crossed tlic Line at the beginning of iny wanderings 
so many years ago. 

Tlirough the portal we passed into the Grand Court 
of King vShishak, who captured Jerusalem and carried 
off the treasures of the Golden Temple of Solomon. Here 
the glory of the Egyptian moon was unbroken ; the 
famous papyrus column looked ineffably lovely. To 
enjoy the romance of Karnak you must visit it by night, 
when you can hear the fans of the })ahn trees and the 
feathery tamarisks swishing in the breeze. In that half- 
light the eye wanders leisurely round the great court 
so tyi'annizcd by the sun in the middle hour of tlu' day ; 
it notes the line of Sjdhn.xes round the wall ; the hill of 
stones poured froju the fallen pylon ; the myst(!rious gods 
emerging from the shadows outside the Templ(! of the 
Third Ramoses. 'I'hese ligyptian statues of gods or num 
are all alive by night. Their linc;s arc so few, thi'V 
depend .so entirely on <'xpression, that there' is nothing 
to divert the eye from tlieir reality. The moon was so 
high that night that it was only against the bunjjle wall 
that there were any shadows— the great papyrus column 
in the centre of the court shone as white as ivory. 

The t(;mpies of Egypt arc acdially mnr<j beatitiful 
by moonlight than the temidcs of Rome, and in int(T<'st 
the temples of Giccct^ and Rome cannot be compared 
to the temples of Egypt. We know that they were 
hardly used at all for worship ; we know so little of 
the religions of Greece and Rome that wc know not how 
far they ran bo called religions at all. But with Egy]>t 
it is different. Ancient Egypt was all religion. Its 
kings were its high priests, and its priests became its 
kings. When the earth was in .its throes before the 
birth of Christ, the I^omans felt the cravings of religion. 
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The Imperial City is full of traces of the worship of the 
Gods of the East, which they introduced in their desire 
for a creed that was real and earnest. We know much 
of the religion of Ancient Egypt, for its votaries wrote 
of it on granite and hmestone, monuments whose beauty 
and durableness ensured their preservation. And thus it 
comes that people of the most ordinary intellect, who go 
through a Greek or Roman temple regarding it merely 
as an example of architecture or sculpture, are no sooner 
in an Egyptian temple than they try to learn from 
the pictures and carvings on its walls what religion 
signified to the Pharaohs and their subjects. 

Therefore the temples of Egypt create in us a feeling 
akin to that which dominates us when we are in the 
Cathedral of Chartres or the Basilica of St. Mark’s at 
Venice. Moonlight brings out one special charm of the 
sanctuary of Karnak : you are surrounded by the 
mightiest masses of stone ever employed in human 
architecture, but your feet, as you walk between them, 
tread restfully in sand as soft as velvet. You feel it 
more when you cannot see it : it is only at night, when 
there are no workmen’s voices, no sounds of straining 
rope and chipping stone, that you know you cannot hear 
your own footsteps in the halls of Karnak. We turned 
into the little Temple of the Third Rameses : we passed 
up the moonlit court, with giant Osirids, brought to 
life by the moonlight, waiting like a guard of honour 
for us to pass between them. The shrine was not quite 
full of darkness, because it had, high under the ropf, 
the grated windows of Karnak. 

Then we retraced our steps and passed between 
those hill-like pylons, which guard the entrance; to 
.^brld'i chief temple. 
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ASSUAN. 


Assuan is the place where the most luxurious of the 
people who dread the cold love to spend the cruel months 
between Christmas and Easter. It is a curious fact that 
Assuan, one of the most beautiful })laces on the Nile, 
should of all others be the most dependent on its hotels. 
If you arc not going to the “ Cataract,” or the ” Savoy,” 
you may just as well not go to Assuan at all. The 
jK'ople who go to Assuan are, in ninety cases out of a 
hundred, attracted solely by the gaiety which is to be 
found at the ” (iataract,” or in a quieter way at the 
“ Savoy,” with its pleasant tropical gardens. 

Yet Assuan is a place with many interests for those 
who have eyes to see. In the first instance, it has his- 
torical associations of all ages with outward and visible 
signs. If it is not easy to make out the pointed moun- 
tains mentioned by Herodotus as marking the place 
where half the Nile flows north and half south, that may 
be excused since the Nile no longer exhibits this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. The Greeks called Assuan Syene, 
so did the Romans ; it is mentioned in the Bible under 
thb name, which is the derivation of the geological term 
sy^flite,” though its inhabitants-are careful to explain 
that it the charming red Assuan granite which should 
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have borne the proud title of syenite. This gi'anitc is 
wonderful stuff ; the best part of the monuments of 
Egypt, such as obelisks and temple pylons and colossal 
images of Rameses the Great, were hewn out of it, 
which gave it such a good character for durability that 
the builders of the great dam at Assuan used it for the 
Barrage, which is the rival of the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx among the wonders of the world. The Barrage 
is not only built of granite ; it is founded in it ; its 
builders dug down till they came to the granite rock 
which lies under the bed of the Nile at this point. It 
is Assuan, not Aberdeen, which should be called “ the 
Granite City,” for not only did all the monuments of 
Ancient Egypt come from it, but you can hardly rest 
out of sight of granite when you are there. 

If you sit in that unforgettable belvedere of the 
“ Cataract Hotel,” gazing into the sunset, as even the 
dullest people gaze for an hour or two every day, you 
will see in the lagoon-like expanse of the Nile before ^mu 
a number of dai'k islets which look like elephants bath- 
ing, and may have given its name to the island of Iflc- 
phantine just below. Thc}^ are as black and shining as 
polished ebony, the work of the Nile in flood ; but they 
are really granite, red Assuan granite. The *' Cataract 
Hotel ” itself towers up on splendid rounded rocks ; 
they, too, are of Assuan granite. The Saracen castle 
stands on other granite rocks ; the vast and imme- 
morial Arab cemetery that stretches almost from Assuan 
to Shellal is broken up by large boulders of it. All the 
monuments of Ancient Egypt have not been able to 
exhaust the quantities of it lying in cliffs and boulders 
on the surface. It is at the Shellal end where the ex- 
quisite Temple «f Philas rises before you, in a lake-like 
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expanse of the Nile, that the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 
did their quarrying chiefly, though there is a half-cut 
obelisk lying in its bed just outside Assuan. You may 
st il l see in the quarries, half-finished, vast sarcophagi 
intended for the Apis bulls in the Serapeum of Sakkara ; 
and more than one unfinished Colossus of Osiris, iden- 
tified, of course, with the universal Rameses the Great ; 
and a hieroglyphic tablet of the Pharaoh who was called 
Nectanebus, which looks like a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement in the Thousand Islands. There is no 
proper quarrying, for boulders big enough to hav<i 
colossi cut out of them are still piled up m inexhaustible 
numbers, after all the extravagances of Ancient Rgypt. 

Until you get close to them, they look quite black, 
and resemble nothing so much as the lava fields of 
Etna. The granite takes the bold lava forms ; tlu! 
sandstone which is found in the same gullies is in ordinary 
strata. 

One of the great attractions of Assuan is to hire a 
donkey and gallop over the sands and rocks of tlu: 
Desert to the further quarry, without casting a glance at 
the Arab cemetery ; but the greatest of all undoubtedly 
is to visit Phike and the great dam, 'The chiefi charm 
of Phike to those who have no particular eye for beauty 
and no regard whatever for archaeology or historical 
associations, is that during the tourist season only one 
of the many temples can kec)) its head above watei*. 
I do not deny that the exquisite little colonnade in the 
Temple of Isis, which the ordinary Assuan visitor some- 
times calls the Kiosk, and soiiKitimcs Pharaoh’s Bed, 
has its beauty much enhanced by rising out of the beau- 
tiful lake into which the dam has converted the Nile at 
this point. Seen at sunrise, sunset or by moonlight, 
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its beauty is positively fairy-like, and Thomas Cook 
and Son have added a fresh element of romantic effect 
by sending tourists in gorgeously painted felookahs 
which have exactly the effect of ancient Roman galleys. 
Philas is a sight which no one can forget ; but it is 
nothing to the dam. 

Imagine, if you can, a granite wall ever so many feet 
thick and a mile long and a hundred feet high, which 
blocks the way of a mighty river like the Nile, and only 
lets it past in small detachments. When the sluices 
open, the water charges through like the Rapids of 
Niagara ; like them, in its fury it leaps high above its 
banks ; its spray rises higher than the dam itself. The 
dam stores up and lets out the waters of the Nile, and it 
has made Egypt one of the richest countries in the world 
instead of one of the poorest. In a very few years 
the population of the country has doubled, while its 
wealth has multiplied. It has locks like the ordinary 
Thames lock, except in the mechanism of their gates, 
for helping boats, even quite large steamers, to sur- 
mount the dam. Sixty British, six hundred Italians, 
and more than twice that number of natives, arc under 
Mr. Macdonald, its engineer -in -chief, and his able 
assistant, Mr. McCorquodale. It looks more like a 
glorified railway embankment than anything else ; it has 
left hardly anything of the fierce cataract, six miles 
in length, which used to run from the Island of PJiilae 
to the Island of Elephantine. 

Elephantine has on its shore the famous Nilometer, 
rebuilt by the Romans to register the height of the 
Nile, and the classic well which used to be regarded as 
marking the exact line of the Tropic of Cancer, because 
on such a day tjie noonday sun shone straight into its 
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depths, which are now choked with sand. It also con- 
tains some excavations, which are a public nuisance, a 
couple of filthy but typical Arab villages, and last, but 
not least, the great “ Savoy Hotel,” which, being 
isolated from the town in a beautiful garden with plenty 
of sunshine and shade, is the place where the real invalids 
in Egypt go to overcome those watchful enemies, J anuary, 
February and March. Assuan is supposed to have the 
finest winter climate in the world. Rain is unknown. 

The excavations at present amount to little more 
than a few foundations, a quantity of undistinguish- 
able ruins of tiny mud-brick houses, and an intolerable 
deal of dust. Few visitors give a thought to them. The 
principal lions of Assuan are Philse and the dam, the 
granite quarries mentioned above, the (Iren fell Tombs 
and the Bazar. Most of the visitors to Assuan are of 
the sort who prefer golf, even when played on sand, with 
brown ” greens,” and lawn tennis and croquet at the 
“ Cataract Hotel,” and the inevitable galloping donkeys, 
to any sight-seeing, though bargaining for the gaudy 
wares of the Bazar has attractions for almost every 
feminine mind. Certain articles of dress, conceivably 
useful, can be bought there, as can some articles of 
jewellery, conceivably ornamental, but mostly at quite 
inordinate prices. The merchants of the Assuan Bazar 
depend chiefly on sham relics of the Crusaders ; Sudanese 
weapons ; necklaces ; very impure silverware ; rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus (nearly always the latter) walking- 
sticks and whips; ostiich feathers at unsatisfactory 
prices ; stuffed crocodiles ; and all sorts of African rubbish 
collected to tempt the unwary with visions of the Tropics, 
There are practically no bargains^ to be bought in the 
highly picturesque Bazars, nor is there jnuch real native 
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life till you get to the Grain Bazar opposite the busy 
port, where fifty or a hundred felookahs lie with their 
noses tied to the shore, and great piles of bright orange 
pottery and sugar-canes fill the foreshore. Down there 
you get the real native life, even better than you do in 
the Bishareen camp near the railway. 

For the Bishareen camp is rather a shoddy affair, in 
which the kerosene tin plays an unduly prominent part. 
But the Bishareens themselves — the Fuzzy- Wuzzies, 
with their bright, beautiful eyes and extraordinary hair — 
are an intelligent and entertaining race. 

Assuan has also an Egyptian temple of the Ptole- 
maic epoch near the railway station, but it is of small 
interest to those who have seen the great temples of 
Karnak and Thebes, just as the good tombs on the other 
side of the river, excavated by Lord Grenfell, are incon- 
siderable after the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 

One of the most entertaining forms of sight-seeing 
is to go and take kodaks of the vast Arab cemetery, 
which extends almost from Assuan to Shell al ; a good 
many sandstone tablets, with Cufic inscriptions, are to 
be found here still, and some of the ruinous cupolas 
are very elegant. The town boasts a few old mosques, 
though it is not easy to find anyone to take you to 
them. 

The pleasures of a visit to Assuan will be doubled 
when the guide-book, now in the press, by Mr. A. E* P. 
Weigall, the Inspector of Monuments for Upper Egypt, 
comes out. At present, though the district is very rich 
in antiquities, there is no one to tell you what they are 
or where they are. I could not find a dragoman to show 
me anything beyond the monuments mentioned in 
Cook's steamer programme. Dr. Canney, the resident 
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physician, who is the author of the book on the Cli- 
mate of Assuan for Invalids, and whose charming house, 
built by Mr. Voysey, the celebrated architect, stands 
just outside the " Cataract Hotel ” gates, was able to 
tell me a little, but his time was limited, and his know- 
ledge was almost limited to the Roman antiquities just 
round the hotel. I could find no one to show me the 
so-called Well of Herodotus on Elephantine Island 
till I applied to the French archaeologists excavating 
over there. One needs a guide-book which exploits 
the neighbourhood of Assuan in tlic same way as 
Baedeker exploits the neighbourhood of Luxor. 

Near the Nilometcr, for instance, on Elephantine, 
which is interesting for its Roman masonry, though 
not to be compared in beauty with the Nilomcter on 
Roda Island, near Cairo, there arc some very ext emsive 
remains of Roman masonry on the face of the island, 
of which I could find no adequat(^ explanation in Budge;, 
Murray, or Baedeker. Nor, indeed, of the nunierous 
other Roman remains on the edge of the river. 

The view is almost as charming in the early morn- 
ing as it is at sunset. We had a bedroom with a 
broad balcony over the belvedere, and from it we looked 
down on the narrow gates of granite cliff through 
which the Nile rushes here, and on those elephant- 
like rocks in the dark mirror of water, brokim here 
and. there by one of those galleys with her great 
sails bellying before the north wind. I was more 
interested in the smaller boats of the same fan- 
tastic shape, laden to the water’s edge with men and 
children going over to the excavations on Elephantine, 
where a complete temple stood, almost within living 
memory, in the little mud Pompeii which is gradually 
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being laid bare. Like all Arabs, they do a deal of 
shouting and singing at their work. The procession 
of blue-gowned excavators, with the antique-looking 
baskets of earth on their heads, which I could see from 
our windows in the hotel, was picturesque enough, 
and pure enough in its lines, to have adorned the frieze 
of the Parthenon. 

Assuan has good golf-links, with excellent clay 
greens and kodakable Bishareen caddies, who take much 
more interest in the game than the Egyptian caddies of 
Cairo, and speak more English. Golf is in very capable 
hands here, for its captain is Mr. Low, brother of Mr. 
John L. Low, an amateur champion of recent years. 
Mr. Low and his mother go back winter after winter 
to Assuan to the enviable cottage built in the ancient 
Roman Bastion outside the gates of the “ Cataract.” 

Assuan has a fine reach for sailing. I have seldom 
enjoyed any sailing more. But one of the most enjoy- 
able, and one of the most intelligent, amusements there 
is the afternoon canter on horse or donkey through the 
Arab cemetery, and over the Desert, to look across the 
Nile at the Temple of Philae in the sunset. 

Charles Neufeld, the prisoner of the Mahdi, whose 
presence would not be welcomed by the British 
authorities in the Sudan, keeps a pension at Assuan 
down by the Bishareen market. This is the best part 
of the town from the kodaker’s point of view. You 
see a few primitive and unspoiled natives here. 

But he will find much to photograph also round the 
“ Cataract Hotel,” whose picturesque rock terraces 
command bird’s-eye views of the life of the great Nile 
merchantmen, and vijiose bright gardens of tropical 
flov/'ers are full oi bird-life strange to British eyes. The 
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crested cranes were brought there, but the green bee- 
eaters, whose flight is golden, and the lioopooe, with Iris 
sweet hoo-pooh-pooh note, and his playful habits, arc 
natives and a never-ending delight to the eye. 

The most energetic sight-seer usually, sooner or later, 
comes into line with the loafers who begin to assemble 
in the belvedere of the “Cataract” about four o’clock 
for afternoon tea, and sit over their tea lor the rest of 
the afternoon, looking out from that point of vantage 
on the best sunsets in all Egypt. The* glory of the 
Egyptian sunset is inconceivable. First }'oii liav(^ the 
pleasure of seeing the sun grow whiter and whiter, till 
it drops behind the ancient Coptic conv(!nt on tins 
further bank of the Nile. Then there is an interlude', 
during which the waters of the river grow more' and 
more like molten silver; within half an hour tlie after- 
glow begins, mantling the heaven with crimson, scarlet, 
orange or pink fire, often divided into two by a bell of 
blue, and filling with its reflection the broad I'xiiansi* of 
islet-studded waters ; later, the fire gives way to a pale 
intense glow of beryl or yellow, though at times the red 
burns on after the darkness has fallen. 

Visit the Coptic convent, 'Fhere is some account of 
that in the guide-books, and the excursion to it is 
delightful ; for to get to it you have to sail into a dear 
little Robinson Crusoe inlet at the back of Elephantine, 
and to walk across the marvellous golden sand of the 
Assuan Desert. Its goldenness is so difficult to believe 
till you have seen it that Mr. Bacon, the artist, carries 
a bottle of it about with him to justify the colour of his 
pictures. 

Christmas Day is a great event in Assuan. First 
come services in the dear little moiKpie-like English 
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church ; then a donkey gymkhana, held, of course, in 
the grounds of the “ Cataract Hotel,” with potato races, 
stick and pitcher races, donkey polo played with an 
Eton football, ladies’ donkey races, and what not. In 
the evening everybody who is anybody flocks to the gala 
dinner at the hotel, with its band (playing tunes like 
those from The Merry Widow), its huge Christmas tree, 
and its aldermanic dinner, beginning with real turtle 
soup. It is curious to see roast beef and plum pudding 
and mince pies brought round by turbaned Arabs, in 
long white robes and red sashes, in a dining-room whose 
cupola and pendentives and meshrebiya work and great 
horseshoe arches are copied from a famous mosque : 
and after dinner to stroll out on the terrace, seeing the 
diamond-like coruscations of stars of the glittering 
Egyptian night reflected in the grim black waters of the 
Nile, at the Syene visited by Herodotus four-and-twenty 
centuries ago. 






SOCIETY AND SPORT IN CAII^O. 


For English visitors, even when they bring good intro- 
ductions, there is not a great deal of society in Cairo 
outside of the hotels. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek, for every year 
immense numbers o[ wealthy visitors winter in Egypt, 
and to entertain them would be a serious tax on resi- 
dents drawing iixed salaries, which, without any enter- 
tainment of strangers, are not adetpiaU! for such an 
expensive counti'y. 

In Egypt you do not find the class of rich English 
who are so conspicuous in the Far Ifast and the 
Colonies, men who, drawing their wealth from commerce 
or other speculations in the country, take a kind of 
pride in entertaining every celebrity, every person of 
rank— almost every desirable person who brings out the 
pro])cr introductions. Egypt is so near Europe that its 
gteat money-making concerns arc apt to be in the hands 
of men who live and do their entertaining in Europe, 
and only pay flying visits to Egypt. 

There are no English residents in Egypt who keep 
open house. The English in the Egyptian Government 
service entertain quietly among themselves— they do 
/hot Count at all in the programme for visitors. The 
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British Agent and the General commanding the Army 
of Occupation at the time of my visit to Egypt, on the 
other hand, were very hospitable, to people with the right 
introductions, both in showing them friendly private 
hospitalities and in inviting them to their public 
hospitalities like balls. The few wealthy people who 
entertain visitors are hardly any of them English. 
There remain the military. The officers of each regi- 
ment give “At Homes” during the season, and invite 
the visitors who have asked them out to dinner and the 
ladies they have danced with at the hotels. These 
“ At Homes ” are very modest affairs. The British 
officer, in a place like Cairo, docs not entertain : he picks 
and chooses where he will be entertained. The success 
of balls or races or any other form of entertainment 
depends on the presence of the officers. Everyone 
accuses them of giving themselves airs. But an im- 
partial visitor to Cairo in the winter of 1907-1908 
would be obliged to record that the officers of the 
garrison were an exceptionally charming set of men — 
and very fine types of the young British soldier. It 
was not their fault that they were spoilt. 

Society for visitors, therefore, consists of the visitors 
themselves and the officers they happen to meet. 

The outlook may not appear encouraging to anyone 
who purposes for the first time to winter in Egypt, but 
I have so far only shown one side of the shield. Far 
just as the Suez Canal and its ports is an imferium in 
imferio which has nothing to do with Egypt except to 
yield it a revenue, and which would be taken away 
from Egypt if ever she were allowed to masquerade 
with a Parliament and without an English Occupation — 
so there is in Cairo •a gay and highly-entertaining Society 
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into which residfents hardly enter, except at the Sports 
Club, and the futile little race meetings — that of the 
geese who lay the golden eggs for the hotels. Egypt, 
as I shall say elsewhere, is generally nothing to them : 
they are swallows from London Society who see less of 
Egypt than they would if they remained in London 
and went to the Egyptian Department of the British 
Museum. But they enjoy themselves amazingly, having 
a reliable climate which never plays the deuce with 
engagements, and they make life in the hotels very gay. 
There is a dance every night of the week except Sunday 
at one or other of the hotels. 

Life in Egypt, meaning practically life in Cairo, 
is very pleasant for those who do not have to tliink 
about money. In the various hotels there are t'.nough 
beautiful young women in beautiful gowns, and well- 
bred, well-groomed, s}iort-loving young men to make 
intercourse socially interesting, and various cnl(;rprising 
caterers have devoted themselves with success to the 
task of providing all the entertainments that will be 
desired, except English plays and musical comedies, 
which are the favourite digestive to a dinner in London. 
There are dances, races, polo, golf, tennis, croquet, 
cricket, riding, motoring, shooting, excursions u]> the 
Nile, the opera, concerts, services of all kinds and 
creeds in churches, and club life — they can all be had 
for the asking — and paying. Nor are the payments for 
this kind of thing on the excessive scale of Egypt. 

There is a good deal of rough shooting within a 
day’s excursion of Cairo. In a country which has such 
immense inundations as Egypt, there are, for example, 
many kinds of water-fowl. Tlje Arabs who make a 
business of this, loaf outside '' Shepheard’s ” and the 
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“Continental” at Cairo, trying to get you to make 
contracts with them for camping-out, or for the use of 
boats and dogs and men. It is needless to add that 
there are frauds among them. 

Cairo has several clubs, but only two are much 
patronized by the best English people, for the luxurious 
Khedivial is essentially a club of foreigners and 
Gyppies. I refer to the Turf Club and the Khedivial 
Sporting Club. The accommodation at the Turf Club 
is neither luxurious nor ample. It is tei’ribly over- 
crowded during the season, but it is overcrowded with 
the right kind of men ; almost every Englishman in 
decent Society belongs to it. 

Yet it is, in my opinion, a failure, for its accommoda- 
tion is not good enough or large enough for a club which 
is so particularly well supported by wealthy visitors, 
and it fails in its first duty towards residents. For 
in a land where the residents have mostly fixed incomes 
on too low a scale for the extravagant living, and hotels 
and restaurants are ruinous, it makes no effort to give 
its members good lunches and good dinners at cost 
prices. There is no reason why it should not go a step 
further and have a sufficiency of bcdi'ooms at reasonable 
prices, so that bachelors could live at the club at a 
reasonable rate. A living club is the chief want of the 
hour in Cairo, wliere hotels, rents, servants, and so on, 
make it almost impossible for the man with a salscry 
to live in a civilized and comfortable way without ex- 
ceeding his income. 

Still the Turf Club is an uncommonly pleasant 
little place in an excellent position, admirable for 
dropping into in the hoiurs which the idle man finds heavy 
on his hands. 
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With the Khedivial Sports Club, on the othei hand, 
no fault can be found. Its subscription is low, and it 
gives its members all kinds of advantages and attrac- 
tions. It would be charming even if it had no sports, 
for its wealth of flowers, its broad stretches of turf, its 
southern trees and beauty. But it has all the pojaxlar 
sports going on within its precincts--r]-ickct and polo 
matches at the usual hours, golf, tennis and croquet, 
while daylight lasts ; and it has many race meetings, 
athkdic meihings, and so on it has also a club-housi', 
run on much the same princi[jles as that of Hanelagh. 
In fact, the Khedivial Sporting ('lub is the Ranelagh of 
Cairo, where people go to play thedr own games and 
watch the i)olo and racing, and take tea under the trees. 

The })olo you .s<'e then' is quit<* good, thougli tliere 
are few ]>lay('rs who would lx; on ihc' form list in 
London. 

'Fhe ruc(' meetings at (Ihezireh, which is the familiar 
tt'iiu one uses wlu'u talking of tlu' K.S.('., are betti*r 
than the Ilelwdn races, because the military turn 
up in force at them, but they are ratlu.'r “ piflliiig.” 
'Fhe winners, mostly bedonging to (<y|)pios or Levantines, 
are very moderate, animals, and tlu; fields arc often 
[loor. The meetings are alxiut on a levt'l with meetings 
in the "(ready jioris ” of ('hina and Japan. But 
Cairo Society likes any kind of outing -esjiccially at 
tllb Sports ('lub, which is its hajipy hunting-ground, and 
for which it has paid a season’s subscription; so the 
attendant' is sure to be a brilliant one at the best time 
of the year. 

The golf course at the K.S.C. is one of the best in 
Egyjit — because it is a grass c<xirso, though the greens 
arc of stamped clay, spiinkled with ’sand. But I did 
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not find it better than the best sand courses. Most 
of the holes are too short for the brassey to be of much 
use, and the ground is, except in one or two places, so 
hard that it is like playing off a road. Good mashie 
shots, taking a little earth, are almost impossible. I 
did not find the clay greens difficult after I had played 
on them a few times. The worst feature of the course 
is the number of drains: you cannot see them, and 
when your ball goes into them it is often impossible to 
play it out by any stroke of which an amateur is 
master. While these drains e.xist on the golf course, it 
is a serious defect not to have a rule to take the ball 
out and lose one. 

One day at the K.S.C. I went to the sports open 
to all the Government schools, like the Khedivich, 
Tewfikieh, and so on. The Swedish gymnastic exer- 
cises were excellently done, and I believe that some 
of the running times were quite good. But what I 
noticed most about them was the age of some of the 
competitors. There were men of twenty-five among 
these schoolboys : and the boy who won the’ hurdle 
race was not only married, but a father. The prettiest 
feature of these sports, at which the Khedive and all 
his Ministers were present, was the long line of the 
school servants in snow-white dresses and green turbans 
and sashes, who were kept on the ground like the liveried 
servants of theatres, to do the scene-shifting, whidi, 
in this instance, consisted of bringing and taking away 
the flying horse and parallel bars for the gymnastic 
exercises, the apparatus for the high jump, and so on. 
The whole sight was rather remarkable, for the audience 
ringing round the sports* represented an almost unbroken 
line of scarlet tarbooshes. The Egyptian boy, who is 
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not an absolute pauper, iievor fails to wear a tarboosh, 
or tall, red skull-cap, shaped like a truncated sugar- 
cone. 

At the back of the K.S.C. is a picturesque avenue of 
tall mimosas, like an avenue of stone-pines in Italy. 

There arc two golf clubs out at Mena House, one 
of which has real grass “ greens,” and one at Helwau, 
which is all sand. Assuan and Khartum also have 
their golf clubs. Helwau has its lacing club, too — 
rather a modest allair- -and there are various tennis 
clubs at ('airo, to which the KngHsh who arc not in 
Society belong, and, I supjiose, a certain amount of 
(lyppies. But visitors are seldom seen at any of th(‘se 
clubs j nor do Ihey often know of their existence. 
Alexandria, having a wry large foreign ('olony, is well 
off for clubs. 

There are, of cour.se, a great many peojile at Cairo 
.00 lazy to go to the Sports ('Inb veiy often ; they 
;eemc*d to find a daily round of teas with each other at 
lach other’s hotels an inexhaustibh' amusement. In 
fgypt, of course, the climate docs allow you to take tea 
lutside. 

In the evening, dining in your own hotel, if it is 
me of the big ones, has a good deal of the excitemt'nt 

a dinner-party, but the wealthy tourists do a great 
leal of dining out with each other, esjiecially in counec- 
ion? with the various hotel dances. The amusements 
ifter dinner, the dances and su[)jjers at hotels, and 
/arious public entertainments, come into other chajilers. 

I had almost forgotten the climate. In Novc'mbcr, 
>eforc we went up to Khartum, the tcmpm-aturc' in 
lairo was pcrhict. When we reJLurnwl, at the entl of 
anuary, it was for a month or two no wanntu' than 
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Rome. But Dr. Llewellyn PhillipSj the brilliant young 
Welsh physician, who has such a great name in Cairo, 
assured me that this weather was exceptional, and that 
Cairo generally treated its visitors much better. March 
and April were delightful; even tlie early part of May 
was not oppressive. Cairo is naturally well off for doctors, 
and in the Anglo-American Hnspilal visitors have a 
delightful and effudently-conrlucted place out in the 
floweriest part of Cairo for wliich they can (‘xchange 
their hotel in case of serious illness. The I\asr-el-Aini, 
the general hospital of Cairo, is quiU* a n.-nuukable place. 



THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


The oddest feature about Cairo, a city with a large; 
English garrison and an immense number of people 
who can talk English, is that it should have no regular 
English theatre. But after the season was over a good 
English slock company did come while I was there, 
and performed plays like the Walls of Jericho and the; 
Gay Lord Quex ; and a good slock French com])any 
came a little earlier. 

Cairo goes in for Opera, not the Drama, because in 
operas it does not signify if you understand the language 
in which the actors are reciting — an important feature 
in a Tower of Babel community like this. 

^ There were four different kinds of opera going on 
while I was in Cairo — French, Italian, Creek and Arab. 
The Italian, at the Abbas Theatre, was much the best. 
It had a bcautihil prima donna — young and slentler, 
witii a glorious voice -and both the pi'incipal tenor 
and principal baritone were fine actors with good voices. 
The Abbas Theatre is a huge wooden barn, almo.st as 
primitive as a Japanese theatre with its fronts of thin 
boarding to the boxes, and its matchwood partitions 
between them, only about four fegt high. 

The French opera was a much mora ambitious affair, 
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being presented in the Khedivial Theatre, which was 
erected with the suddenness of an Aladdin’s palace for 
the celebration of the opening of the Suez Canal. It is 
a red plush sort of place, with its foyer, and so on, rather 
after the style of the Comedie Fran9aise at Paris. Here 
the stars were not so good as those of the Italian 
company, but the seats were a good deal better. Poth 
operas have boxes with grilles over them for the ladies 
of the harem. I never went to the fln'ck Opera, which • 
came on rather later in the season, but I did go to the 
Arab theatre with Sarruf Bey, who is a Syrian, and, 
therefore, has Arabic for his native language. The 
piece on the night that I went was more play than 
opera, but there was a good deal of singing in it, the 
music for which was Europiian, though the overture 
the orchestra played before the piece bc>gan was purely 
Oriental. It was a real Arab play, with revenge for its 
motive, and the costumes were very fine -the dress of 
the Mecca Arabs. The female })arls wc;re tak<;n by 
Jewesses, and one scene was laid in the harem ; the 
acting was rather good. The theatre was very like the 
Abbas Theatre, where the Italian opera is given. 
Naturally, the audience consisted chiefly of turbans^ 
and tarbooshes, but there was a sprinkling of ladies, 
because Arabic is the language of Syrians and other 
Christians as well as of Arabs. They often give our 
English comic operas, like the Geisha, at this thcatse, 
but I am not sure that the actors arc then Arabs. 

As Cairo has no regular English theatre, more than 
usual interest is taken in the private theatricals got 
up by the officers of various regiments, the proceeds 
of which are given JLo charities. The Coldstream 
Guards distanced" all competitors in this. Not only 
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had they some very good amateur actors among them, 
but in a subaltern named Campbell a farce-writer who 
is sure to succeed on the London stage. 

The concerts in the Ezbekiya Gardens are most 
dismal affairs, except those got up for charities under 
the patronage of the General, where the massed bands 
of all the regiments are ordered to play, and the 
officers make a point of attending. This renders the 
military concerts brilliant spectacles, for in Cairo 
officers always wear their uniforms except in the after- 
noon. The rule is that they should always be in uniform, 
except when they put on mufti for sports, but this has 
resolved itself into never wearing uniform in the after- 
noon — not even when they are paying a formal call at 
the General’s house after a dance. 

The gardens are illuminated and the masses of 
scarlet, blue and rifle-green uniforms stand out lincly 
against the brilliant light costumes of the ladies and the 
white robes of the Arabs under the dark trees. I'lieso 
concerts are the favourite form of charity among the 
English in Cairo— these and the Anglo-American Hospital 
Ball, in the Moorish Casino of the Ghezireh Palace 
Hotel.” The Church Bazaar is not an institution here. 

The annual ball, which raises so much of the funds 
of the excellent Anglo-American Hospital near the 
Khedivial Sporting Club, is the great event of the Cairo 
se£i,son. All the leading ladies, from the wife of the 
British Agent downwards, sell the guinea tickets for it, 
and not to support it is to lose caste. It is an ex- 
tremely pretty function, for the fantastic pavilion 
in the Moorish style, erected by the Khedive Ismail 
for the fetes of the Empress, lends itself to decoration 
charmingly. Flowers and palms arc j:nassed round its 
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foiintain: its Saracenic loggias are coiivcrLed into 
drawing-rooms by being hung with the brilliant red and 
blue awnings which Arab tentmakers embroider so skil- 
fully, and all the Orient’s graceful effects of line and 
colour are introduced. It reminds one of the great 
pavilions of gay awnings which the Sheikh cl-Bekri 
and the Ministers of the Khedive erect for the Birthday 
of the Prophet. 

Cairo is not a very good place for concerts, though 
young pianists and violinists of promise often come out 
here and give recitals in the great hotels as a stepping- 
stone to fame, in luiropc— like M. Borsclike this year, 
for example. 

Occasionally ladies get up amateur concerts, at 
which they apjicar tlicmselvcs. But thej'- create wrong 
impressions : the guileless Mohammedan cannot under- 
stand anyone, who is not a professional, performing in 
public. He is like the iV.rsian friend of my collahorateur , 
Eustachc de Lorcy, who, when he saw European ladies 
dancing at a ball, asked how much they were paid for 
it. Love-songs are especially open to misconception. 
The wife of a leading resident sang a ballad by a well- 
known Italian composer which represented the singer 
as pining for her lover, and wishing “ to give my alF 
to thee.” A rich Egyptian, who knows the English 
and the English language very well, went to her husband 
and warned him to be careful. He imagined that tjer 
song was a real ajipcal to some man- -or perhaps any 
man — in the audience. 
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Egypt is the playground of the rich, and for most of 
them — for the female part, at any rate — Egypt is 
Cairo. 

What are the attractions which draw them to Cairo ? 
The climate, the hotel life and the Sports Club, with 
a dash of Egypt thrown in for those who can ajjprcciatc 
it, by the view of the Pyramids from “Mena House,” 
or the sight of a mosque on their way to the J-5axars. 

The odd thijig is that the people who see no more 
of Egypt than this constitute the jnajority. It is they 
who make it possible for the extravagant Egy])tian hotels 
to exist. They make their playground in Cairo. That 
tte percentage of them is not higher is due to the educa- 
tional influence of Messrs. Cook and Sons. Coolc’vS Nile 
voyages are included in their limited programme. 
They enter on the trip in the same unintelligent way in 
which they go to anything else, but, with rare exceptions, 
before they arrive back at Cairo they have the microbe 
in their veins; they have been bitten with a curiosity 
ibout native life which will make them itch to see more 
>f it until the day they leave Egypt. 

Because a person is wealthy there is no reason why 
.10 should be bhnd, and those who arc bhnd intellectually 
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lose almost as much as those who are (denied the light 
of Nature. There are few places where the intelligent 
person of means can find more enjoyment than at Cairo, 
where the Arab monuments in the city arc unusually 
numerous and fine, and Egyptian monuments of the 
earliest periods, including the most majestic of them all, 
the Sphinx and the great Pyramid of Gizeh, can be 
reached in less than an hour, while there are a great 
variety of genuine curios of high intei'cst to be bought. 

As this boolc is partly addressed to the English who 
contemplate visiting Egypt, it will be well to describe 
in some detail what Cairo has to offer for their accom- 
modation and amusenKiut. 

Cairo only caters well for the wealthy. The first- 
class hotels arc the “ Savoy,” “ Continental,” “ Mena 
House” and the “Hotel d’Angletcrre,” all belonging 
to the Nuugovitch group ; “ Shopheard’s ” and the 
“Ghei5ireh Palace” belonging to one ])roprietary, and 
the “Hotel Semiramis” belonging to the Buchcr-Durrer 
group, like the “ Quirinal Hotel ” at Romo and a dozen 
other great hotels on the Continent. 

The “ Savoy,” under the management of Mr. A. Wild, 
of the “ Hotel National ” at Aldrich, is considered the most 
rechercM. To it the most particular English go, more 
than any other hotel, though the “ Semiramis ” is also 
well patronized by this class, and the “Ghezireh Palace” 
and “ Mena House,” on account of their situations, come 
in for a share. “ Shepheard’s ” has a good table, and 
is the hub of Cairo— so it retains a few of the class of 
whom it once had the monopoly. It is the most 
popular house with Americans ; they like the cheerful 
hum of a railway station, and it is the only hotel in 
Egypt whose fame has reached America yet. The 
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“ Hotel Continental ” has a continental clientjle. The 
continents of Asia and Africa, as well as the continents of 
Europe and America, are represented, and the Jews are 
prominent. Its terrace— a sort of human zoological 
gardens — is the sunniest spot in Cairo, and there are 
seasons in which this is an advantage. Paterfamilias 
goes to the “ Angleterre ” when he brings his family: 
men do not always take their families with them to 
* Egypt. 

Tourist life in Cairo centres round “ Shepheard’s 
Hotel.” Cook’s office is in its garden, and hardly one 
Englishman or American goes to Cairo without going 
to Cook. Cook is your banker ; Cook will book you 
with equal glibness to England or Gondokoro. To go 
overland from Cairo to the Cape, or even from Cairo to 
Uganda, needs consideration. The last Englishman 
who came up from Uganda to Khartum had to walk 
three hundred miles of the way, and he was a man who 
needed no introductions, being a Cabinet Minister. 

" Shepheard’s ” has not the repose which stamps the 
caste of Vere de Vere, but its ground-floor is delight- 
fully Oriental, with rich soft effects of curve and colour, 
,^and it has a great shady garden, very refreshing in the 
heart of the city, but sadly in need of a landscape 
gardener to make it as picturesque as the interior of 
the hotel. In Egypt anything will grow if you have 
plenty of water. Monsieur Pagnon, who created the 
hotels at Assuan, would have made an earthly paradise 
of the garden at " Shepheard’s,” which looks very 
beautiful on the night of its annual Venetian carnival. 

The “ Hotel Continental ” does not attract me at 
all ; it has a sunny terrace, wiih a very lively outlook. 
The Arabs who live on the cockney enstincts of tourists 
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swarm in front of it like mosquitoes, imd push their 
wares through the railings, as if its occupants belonged 
to a monkey-house. The interior is uncharacteristic 
and unattractive. 

The “ Hotel d’Angleterre ” is a pleasant, cheerful 
family hotel, with many clients who go to it year after 
year. Rooms have to be ordered far in advance here. 

Cairo is not so well off for minor hotels. In Egypt, 
whatever is cheap— and not so very cheap, either — is apt 
to be nasty. The greed of the land-boomers has forced 
rents up to such a pitch that the cheap hotels and fen- 
sions of the Continent cannot flourish in Cairo. There 
is only one hotel in the city which is at once central, 
comfortable and cheap, the “ Mctropole,” equidistant 
from the " Hotel Continental " and the Opera House. 
The accident of a long lease at a rent fixed before prices 
went up is responsible for this. Pensions in Cairo are 
dear and not good: flats and houses are on the same 
prohibitive scale: every kind of accommodation is 
affected by rents. 

Tripper Americans dislike the " Savoy Hotel’s ” 
position. It is not in the centre of the city, surrounded 
by Arab life ; it is not even in the kaleidoscopic ^ 
Street of the Camel, which keeps the tourists at 
“ Shepheard’s,” and the “ Continental ” in a whirl 
of excitement. It is in the quiet, respectable street 
which leads down to the Nile Bridge, and blossoms 
out into exorbitant shops for a few weeks in the 
year. 

They say that if an hotel is not in the main street 
it ought to be on the Nile, like the " Semiramis ” and 
“ Ghezireh Palace,” or ..out in the country, like the 
Mena House.” The “Semiramis,” which stands at 
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the city end ofHhe Nile Bridge, ought certainly to have 
had a garden on the river bank ; and it ought more 
certainly to have had the dining and reception-rooms 
on the ground-floor double as high as they are now. In 
a climate like Egypt low rooms, though attractive to 
the eye, are utterly unsuitable, if not unhygienic. But 
some of the bedrooms and suites are charming. And 
its position is exactly right, for it faces the sunset, and 
the Egyptian sunset floods the heavens and the imagina- 
tion with golden light. The view of the Nile, too, is very 
fine. 

The “ Ghezireh Palace ” has by far the best gardens 
of the Cairo hotels, and its Saracenic buildings are not 
only fantastic, they have a history. The Khedive 
Ismail built them to be the pleasure-house of the hapless 
Empress of the French. It, too, has many clients who 
go to it year after year. 

The “ Mena House ” is in many ways the most 
characteristic hotel of Cairo. It was built by a rich 
Englishman whose health compelled him to spend 
much of his time in Egypt : much wealth and real taste 
were expended on its Saracenic features. It has a 
peerless position, for it stands on the edge of the Desert, 
with the Pyramids before its windows, and the Citadel 
of Cairo on its horizon. During the annual inundation 
of the Nile it stands also at the head of a vast lake, 
bordered with palms, wliich extends all the way to 
Cairo. Here it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
Egypt. One cannot limit one’s purview to dances and 
dinners at hotels, and polo and golf at the Sports Club ; 
for the Arabs are ever before one — Arabs of a pure 
strain, striking examples of the beauty of their race, 
in spotless and picturesque clothes much more sug- 
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gestive of the Alhambra Moors of Tunis'^ than the com- 
mercial Arabs of Cairo. The Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
the Desert and its denizens, meet the eye of the so- 
journer at “Mena House” every day; he cannot go 
to the golf-links without seeing them; and the riding 
over the Desert is so exhilarating that there are many 
who go to Egypt for that and nothing else. 

To balance these advantages you have the incon- 
venience of getting into Cairo. The Nile bridges are 
closed at certain hours — hours not selected at all with 
regard to the convenience of Europeans, and the visitors 
to “ Mena House ” are apt to see nothing of Cairo. 
They potter about the Pyramids and play games. But 
they are distinctly more worthy of the privilege of being 
in Egypt tlian the people who divide their time between 
hanging about Cairo hotels and going to the Sports Club 
and the Opera. 

For of what does life in a Cairo hotel consist ? What 
is the attraction which takes people year after year to 
an hotel like the “Savoy,” or the “Semiramis ” ? The 
“ Semiramis,” of course, has its view of the Nile ; its 
daily pageant of Egyptian sunsets. Quite an intelli- 
gent person might be content to sit evening after evening 
in its green little roof-garden or on its pleasant terrace 
drinking in the beauty of sky and water. The 
“Savoy” has not this view; it has to rely entirely on 
creature comforts and good management and Egyptian 
sunshine, and in the two former it stands so high that 
people do go back and back to the “ Savoy” more than 
any other hotel. It has a very pleasant terrace, though 
there is nothing to sec from it except the gay traffic 
of afternoon on its way across the Nile Bridge. In 
Cairo, taking any kind of a drive for pleasure so implies 
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crossing the N>le Bridge that “ driving across the 
Bridge ” is almost a proverb for taking an outing. But 
it is an hotel with a very pleasant interior ; the lounge 
and the reception-rooms are lofty and airy and have an 
air of luxury. There is no pleasanter hotel to hang 
about. Added to which it is the most fortunate in the 
quality of its clientele^ and gives the best dances. 

It is difl&cult to realize until you have been to Cairo 
what a large part the hotel dances play in the social 
life of the city — from the tourist point of view, of course, 
— for very few of the important residents ever go to 
them, except the military and bachelors, on any but 
special occasions, hke a fancy dress ball. The Anglo- 
American Charity Ball stands on a different footing. 
That is under special patronage, and it is rather a 
breach of etiquette not to sujiport it. In the height 
of the season, as I have said, there is a dance going 
on at one or the other of the big hotels every night 
of the week except Sunday. Some, like the “ Savoy,” 
give dances twice a week. Thca'c arc often two 
or three hundred pcojjle present at them, and one 
or other of the regimental bands is engaged to 
^play at them. People staying in the hotel where 
the dance comes off that night give a good many 
dinner-parties, and the people staying at other hotels, 
and the officers, often make up parties to dine at the 
hotel that night. The managers of the various hotels 
which give dances are liberal about welcoming each 
other’s clients, so practically if you are staying at one 
of these hotels you arc welcome to go to any of the 
dances. Programmes arc printed and light refresh- 
ments provided until it gets, too near supper-time. 
Then business is business, and the free buffet is closed 
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to create natural appetites. No one can blame the 
managers, for with their good music and excellent floors 
they give for nothing as good a dance as most subscrip- 
tion dances, and, as far as company goes, the scene is 
often quite a brilliant one when all the gayest people 
who have come to Cairo for the season are filling the 
rooms, mingled with a couple of score of the officers of 
the garrison, in uniform. The dances are really excellent 
and extremely well attended, and the reflection that ' 
when the dance is over you can take your supper at 
your ease up to any hour until you see fit to leave is an 
added charm, to be wound up by a quiet stroll back to 
your hotel through the balmy Egyptian night, or a 
gallop back in the two-horse carriages they call 
arabeahs. 

Life out at the “ Ghczix'ch Palace Hotel ” is rather 
different. Its pleasant and fantastic garden, designed 
by a Khedive for an Empress, and its proximity to the 
Sports Club, make the people who spend the winter 
there lead a more open-air life. At the same time they 
miss a good deal of the street scenes of Cairo enjoyed by 
those who arc living in the hotels nearer in. l^eople 
staying out at Ghezireh, of course, are much more, 
dependent on the society of those who arc in their own 
hotel, like the people staying at “ Mena House.” For 
those who are fond of riding the “ Mena House ” is 
much the best, because the rides out in the Desert from 
it are absolutely delightful ; but at Mena, as 1 have 
said, you are rather limited for your amusements to 
sports and very ancient antiquities. Staying at “ Mena 
House,” in fact, is almost like staying in a country house. 
Its dances are mostly liinited to people staying in the 
hotel, owing to the„ difficulty of getting back ’to Cairo 
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for anyone who has not got a motor. But as the people 
who go there generally stay for some time, it is easy for 
them to be self-sufficient. 

I have been talking so far of the people who go to 
Egypt merely for social amusements and sport, and 
because they like the climate. I suspect that they are 
largely in the majority. But to those who besides 
wealth and leisure have intelligent tastes, a winter in 
Cairo is absolutely dehghtful. There is no city with 
all the comforts of civilization which possesses any- 
thing like such an abundance of Arab antiquities and 
monuments and Arab life. Of Egyptian antiquities, 
apart from its magnificent museum, Cairo has none, but 
only eight miles out are the Sphinx, and the gigantic 
Pyramids of Gizeh, and remains of temples and tombs; 
and there is another rich hoard of antiquities, chiefly 
subterranean, at Memphis and Sakkara, which are 
reached easily by train, and could be reached in half 
an hour by motor if there were only a road. I may 
mention that for want of roads the only motor excur- 
sions jjossible from Cairo arc to the Pyramids and Helio- 
polis. A year or two ago it was possible to motor from 
^airo to Suez, a distance of eiglity miles, but part of the 
road is impassable now. 

Occasionally hotels have a concert by some famous 
pianist or violinist, but these are not entertainments 
psovided for their visitors. It only means that a room 
in an hotel has been let to the performer, because Cairo 
has no proper hall, and the people in the hotel have to 
pay like anybody else — extravagant Egyptian prices. 
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There is a large class ol persons wlio s])end most of 
their lives in travelling, but whose incomes jnit a brake 
on their movements, 'riiey I'md our climate only 
endurable in the summer ; they hate the humdrum 
of life in London ; especially do they hate living in a 
desert of modern brick and mortar matiy miles wide 
with hardly an oasis of ancient and lovchy buildings. 

These people have to eonsid(T money more closely 
than lime. When they take the long jounuiy to Egypt 
they take a free; visit to Italy on the way down, and a 
free visit to Sou tli- Eastern b'rauc(' on llui way back, or 
vice versa. There are so many delightful ])laces on, 
or just off, the main line, that breaking the journey cost^ 
them practically nothing. 

In visiting Egypt tluy have to consider more than 
usual where to break the journey, for the linglLsh summer 
is long past before it is cool enough to land in Ifgypt ; 
and most people find Egypt too warm in the spring 
long before they find England warm enough. I belong 
to this class myself. I left England in the autumn and 
returned at the beginning of summer. 

I found a line of steamers which was specially con- 
venient for breakkg the Journey in Italy as one goes 
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out and France ae one returns — the magnificent vessels 
of the Egyptian Mail Steamship Company — the famous 
5.S. Hehofolis and S.S. Cairo, for they call both at 
Marseilles and Naples. 

People had pointed out to me that they were the 
largest, fastest and most luxurious steamers on the 
Mediterranean — that they hardly pitch at all in bad 
weather ; that voyaging in them was like being in an 
' hotel unless the sea was vciy high ; that they were 
full of the newest ideas for making the three days of sea 
tolerable to bad sailors — and, above all, that they had 
reduced the sea journey to three days. But they had 
overlooked the convenience of being able to break the 
journey cither in Italy or France as one chose. 

I made up my mind to break the journey in Italy 
going down, witli a view to proving how much we 
English miss by not visiting Italy more in the hot 
weather, when everything is looking most beautiful, 
and the iieojilc arc living the life for which their 
houses are built. 

Against my usual custom, I entered Italy this time 
by the St. Gothard line. Between Chiasso, where this 
^Itne enters Italy, and Naples, where I was going to take 
ship, I found an embarras de richesses of exquisite places 
to visit. 

First came the lake of Como — the city of Como is 
only thri'c miles from Chiasso, and there I took steamer 
for Tremezzo, the most idyllic spot on the lakes, where 
glorious gardens filled the shore with the magic effects 
of the Kenaissauccj and great sailing-barges, as quaint 
and primitive as junks, brought workers of mediaeval 
simplicity to our very doors. • Here there were no 
mosquitoes, and here the oleanders— -the rose laurels — 
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in August lined the shores with mile? of fragrance and 
colour. From here, to visit the other lakes would 
have been easy and not expensive, but I was too en- 
chanted with Tremezzo to move. 

From Como to Milan is a very short stage, and it is 
on the main line of the through ticket. I stayed off 
a week at Milan, which I always do. Most travellers 
imagine Milan to be merely a great modern city, with 
a cathedral, a picture-gallery, and the “Last Supper”' 
of Leonardo da Vinci. I always enjoy Milan, because it 
i.s so full of the Middle Ages. In the very heart of the 
city 1 can step into thorn in the great courtyard behind 
the Cainoia dei Mi'rcanti, a minute from the Cathedral. 
Hence in a 1(!W miiniti'S a swift tram whirls me to the 
spot when;, uncler tlu; n-storing genius and antiquarian 
zeal of the Italian, the Castle of the Sforzas is growing 
like a tree into the veiy semblance that it wore in Gian 
Galeazzo’s time ; and a k'ap of the .same distance takes 
me to the thousand-year-old basilica of S. Ambrogio, 
which lays the religious pageantry of the Early Christians 
before me like an open book. 

Milan, with its vast old Ambrosian Library, its vast 
old hospital, its unspoiled mediieval palace of 8. Carku 
Borromeo, its score of ancient churches not quite to 
be matched elsewhere, it.s picture-galleries, its hoards 
of fifteenth-century frescoes, is a place where no amount 
of leisure is wasted. 

The main line between Milan and Naples runs through 
many ancient and famous cities. Between Milan and 
Bologna alone are Parma, Piacenza and Modena. Those 
three cities, all of them once states like Athens or Corinth 
in Ancient Greece, and afterwards capitals, have noble 
monuments and pictures. I have always meant to stay 
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in them, but Bologna was calling — mediaeval Bologna, 
with its sevenfold Church of Stephen, its vast fortress, 
its arcaded streets and its adorable day-excursion to 
Ravenna — where the churches and tombs and mosaics 
of the Lower Empire are preserved for the eyes of the 
modern world like the perfect mammoth which the 
hunter found refrigerated in the ice of Siberia. Ravenna 
is, in its way, as remarkable as the Tombs of the Kings 
•in Egypt. 

Florence was my next step from Bologna on the line 
to Naples. I need not enlarge upon the charms of 
Florence as a stopping-stage on any journey. There is 
tio place which better repays a stay of as many weeks 
or months as one can devote to it : its galleries and its 
churches are all treated like museums, prepared by 
experts to tell with their full effect upon the visitor : and 
the city is full of little medieeval bits for the curious to 
discover. 

Fi'om Florence to Rome there is a choice of routes. 
I could visit, without a penny of extra charge upon my 
ticket, Perugia enthroned upon a raountain-top, with 
its majestical thirteenth-century city hall, its Gothic 
J);^-ways, its mighty walls, its Etruscan gate, and its 
rare pictitres ; Gothic and Giottesque Assisi, a city 
bound up with a single memory, that of the gentle and 
Christ-like Francis — and so single itself that it might 
have been created by the stroke of the magician’s wand ; 
Chiusi, the city of Lars Porsena, still bound up with 
its memories of the dark Etruscans ; and Orvieto. 

I chose Orvieto, the city of the English Pope, not 
for its obvious cathedral, but for its position on a crested 
rock ; for its old houses, more ancient than any of modern 
times, going back even to the twelfth century ; and for 
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the Etruscan tombs so richly sown round the foot of • 
the cliffs — proving, alas ! that Orvieto could never have 
been the citadel of Volsinii, since the Etruscans did not 
bury their dead in their towns. 

At a small extra cost, for it is off the line, I paid iny 
visit to Viterbo, the city of the Popes, a town I hate 
to pass. For it is just as the Popes left it long before 
the end of the Middle Ages, with all its outside staircases, 
and flying arches, and pilgrims’ houses, and one stu-'^ 
pendous church. They have not even put back the 
roof of the papal palace, which Charles of Anjou took 
off six or seven centuries ago to hurry the Consistory 
of Cardinals in making tlieir choice of a Po[)e, over 
which they had dallied for a year. Also I like the old 
" Angelo Flotel,” where you have a bedroom with 
Empire furniture for two francs fifty a night; and the 
fountains ; and the delightful jniblic square, which has 
an inscription to a woman whose beauty was the pride 
of her fellow-citizens five hundred years ago. 

Rome itself is on the line from Chiasso to Naples. 

I need not recount all I found to occujiy me in Rome. 
There is more for the siglit-seer in Rome tlian anywhere 
else in the world. There arc few more beautiful cities, 
few with more invigorating air. Rome is the only 
ancient capital whose site was chosen for its salubrity — 
it has not the position the ancients chose for a fortress, 
or a commercial emporium. 

There arc sevei'al interesting old cities between Rome 
and Naples, but the kind of person who goes to Egypt 
would shudder at their accommodation. It is the fashion 
to decry Najfles, to say that it has no attractions but 
its bay ; this is quite,.wroug. There are a fair, though 
not a great, number of old churches in Naples ; while 
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Pompeii, the Islands, and the Cumaean peninsula make 
delightful excursions. And Sicily is neither a difficult 
nor an expensive excursion from Naples — a return ticket 
costs you about three pounds and you can get there in 
a night. 

One more thing must be remembered — the exquisite 
beauty of the railway line down the centre of Italy. 
The Rhine is nothing to it. On either side of it is a 
’ nevei'-ending panorama of mountains and castellated 
towns on mountain lops. In spring you are never out 
of sight and scent of acacia blossom ; in summer the 
whole land is linked with green chains of vines from 
the Alps to the Straits of Messina. Hot Italy is greener 
than England. 

The three months in Italy making our way down to 
Naples, our winter port of embarkation for Egypt, were 
enchanting. And they cost us nothing for railway 
fares but the short excursion from Orvieto to Viterbo — 
because they were all included in our railway tickets 
from London to Naples. 

A feeling of deep satisfaction swept over me when 
I saw the Cairo lying against the wharf at Naples. She 
looked so huge and clean, and seemed to have such 
grand sweeps of deck. The impression was heightened 
when I got on board. It seemed waste only to be making 
a journey of two or three days on such a ship. Those 
decks, with their spacious promenades and cosy corners, 
were worthy of the procession of summer, when one long 
day draws into another running down from Aden to 
Ceylon, and Ceylon to the Leeuwin Cape of Australia. 

The Cairo has a lift, and though I do not remember 
seeing anybody using it, a lift ^ould be a necessity for 
invalids, since there are four lofty decks in active use 
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for first-class passengers — no less thai:^ three of them 
above the saloon, which would be a " deck ” saloon 
in any other ship : the promenade deck, the bridge 
deck and the boat deck, while there are two decks 
below, partly devoted to the first-class and partly to 
the second, viz., the upper deck and the main deck. 
There are six decks in all, the saloon being on the shelter 
deck. 

I have never been in a ship where the effect of an 
hotel was so successfully secured. When the doors 
were shut at night and the lights were lit, there was 
nothing but the motion of the sea to tell us that we were 
on board ship, and this we felt so little that we forgot 
it. The wide, sweeping staircase, for instance, that 
connected the four principal decks, was like we get in 
an Italian villa ; the saloon, with its round tables, 
was the exact counterpart of the dining-room at the 
“ Savoy Hotel ” in Cairo ; the exquisitely fitted library 
and writing-room was handsomer and more luxurious 
than anything I found in the palatial hotels of Egypt — 
this was the most palatial and unshiplike room of all, 
though the smoking-room was a marvel of luxury. 
There was even a cafe on board, where we could order^ 
any meal we liked at any hour of the day or night — by 
paying for it. 

There were fiats on board, dear little maisonettes 
■with a large two-berth bedroom, a private bath-room 
and lavatory, and a luxurious sitting-room, richly 
panelled in dark, polished wood, with stained glass 
windows opening on to the deck. 

The decorations were the feature of the ship. 
Though naoney had be^ lavished on them, they were 
aU in the quietest -tgste, which is what the eye demands 
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in bad weather ,at sea. Their chief effect was secured 
by the perfection of their wood-work. In one room the 
dark majestic panelling of the Grinling Gibbons age 
was faithfully reproduced ; in another, the white and 
delicate panelling of the Louis Seize period. 

Such are the new floating palaces to help those who 
dread the sea to make-believe that they can get to 
Egypt without a sea voyage. For the sea-sick, they are 
the next best thing to a railway from Tunis to Cairo. 

If sensitive people must leave Egypt in April, they 
will do wisely to linger in Palestine or Provence till 
June. 

It is so ridiculously easy and cheap to visit Palestine 
when you are in Egypt that it seems suicidal not to 
go, and as it is too early to go to Palestine before April, 
it fits in very well. For a hundrcd-franc note, or 
thereabouts, the Austrian -Lloyd Steamship Company, 
which more or less runs Palestine, will grant you a return 
ticket from Alexandria (Port Said costs proportionately 
less) to Beyrout, with liberty to break your journey at 
Jaffa and Haifa. From Jaffa a railway journey 
which costs twelve shillings takes yon to Jerusalem. 
From Haifa you tap the city of Tiberias, the Palestine 
Pompeii ; and the Sea of Galilee ; and a number of 
interesting places ; and from Beyrout you visit the 
Cedars of Lebanon, Damascus and Baalbek. There 
ase at least three lines of steamers running between 
Egypt and Palestine, but residents always go by the 
Austrian-Lloyd, which carries the mails. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the interest of the country in 
which our Lord lived His short life of thirty years. It 
is so intimately connected with^ Egypt that a visit to 
one is hardly complete without a ■gisit to the other. 

34 
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The point which is more likely to be, lost sight of is 
the wonderful beauty of Palestine and Syria in spring. 
The railway from Beyrout opens an earthly paradise ; 
and the gardens of Damascus are a proverb. 

But there are people who dread even the smallest 
divergence from the main route home, though for climatic 
reasons they cannot be in England before June. They 
should go to Provence, it is so easy, so natural, so 
pleasant. The finest things in Provence are on, or 
just off, the P. L. M. main line from Marseilles to Paris. 
They have Tarascon, Beaucaire, Nimes, Arles, Avignon, 
Vaucluse, Orange, Valence, St. Remy, the Pont du 
Garde, Mont Majeure, Trois Maries and Aigues-Mortes 
to visit at their leisure, at practically no expense for 
railway journeys. Most of Provence is delightfully 
picturesque, whether the scenery is wild marsh, or hot, 
brown desert, or castled mountain, or vineyard. The 
broad Rhdne flies through it like a mill-race ; it is sown 
with history, sown with Roman remains, romantic with 
legends and shrines of the saints. The saints of 
Provence are wrapped up with the life of our Lord, for it 
was Martha who came to Tarascon to lead the fire- 
breathing Tarasque captive, and the three Maries who 
had abbeys springing from their footsteps in that wilS 
land. Provence was intensely romantic. Its troubadours 
were the fathers of French literature, as the poets of 
Frederick II.’s gay court in Sicily were the fathers .of 
Italian. Its magnificent Raymonds of Toulouse were 
glorious in the history of the Crusades, and the defence 
of their innocent Puritan subjects against the zeal of 
the Dominicans. Its Courts of Love fill the romances 
of the Middle Ages, and as if this were not enough, 
we have the storgiy days of the Papacy at Avignon, 
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and the footsteps of Petrarch aird Laura in their long 
pilgrimaging between Avignon and Vaucluse. 

Provence is a soul-satisfying place ; it is also rich 
in unspoiled French life — and its cuisine is admirable. 
It is the fashion in Provence for an hotel, unless it 
is too ambitious, to belong to the cook : sometimes 
for a change one belongs to the head waiter, with the 
best effects on the cooking and the service. 

What are the lions of Provence, the tours de force 
of antiquities and scenery which are to captivate the 
tourist for several weeks, while he is hardening his 
constitution against English cold after the luxurious 
heat of Egyi)t ? Aigues-Mortes, bought from the Monks 
by St. Louis to be his port for embarking on the Crusade, 
rnalgr^ Raymond of Toulouse, is a little town in the 
dead waters of the marsh, still ringed round with its 
thirteenth-century walls and towers. The Trois Maries 
in the marsh, and Mont Majeure on the mountain, are 
magnificent abbeys perpetuating the legend that the 
women loved by our Lord came to end their days and 
lay their bones in Provence. Les Baux is a dead city 
on a mountain top, with rows of deserted palaces. Once 
upon a time the Princes of Baux had a city of fifty 
thousand people at their gates, and, in the elegant little 
pavilion mouldering in the vineyards, held Courts of 
Love. Now a handful of paupers nest like bats and 
Qwls in their deserted halls, which would be forgotten 
to the world were it not that their picturesqueness 
tempts the tourist. 

One can see how the Romans loved the sunny 
sites, the rushing waters of Arles and Nimes, from the 
splendour of their monuments.^ Both have vast amphi- 
theatres so perfect still that thejpopulace assembles 
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in them to-day to see bull-fights as i^ assembled in 
Imperial days to witness a combat of gladiators. Nimes 
has a perfect little temple — the famous Maison Carree, 
and the sanctuary of another temple named after Diana, 
and other fair old ruins round its marvellous spring; 
Arles has the shell of a vast Roman theatre, and Alis- 
camps, Champs-Elys^es, as old or older — Elysian fields 
in which the bodies of dead citizens were laid in an ever- 
lengthening avenue outside the city walls, as was the 
wont of the ancients. And Arles has its Romanesque 
cathedral, so Romanesque that one is tempted to 
beheve that it was built by Roman hands in this, “ The 
Province” of Roman history. 

Tarascon, too, has its ancient church, rich in tra- 
ditions of Martha, the sister of Lazarus, and the 
legendary Tarasque. It was from Tarascon that Tartarin 
came who brought such fame to Daudet, a son of the 
Midi. 

But the eyes of the stranger wander instinctively 
to the banks of the rushing Rhone, where King Rend’s 
castle rears its superb towers at the bridge head, glaring 
defiance at the Castle of Beaucaire on the high ground 
over the river. King Ren^, the father of Margaret of 
Anjou, our stout Lancastrian queen, was the typical 
troubadour prince. But his castle was not so romantic 
with its Courts of Love as Beaucaire with its three- 
cornered tower. For the son of the Vidame of Beau- 
caire was the Aucassin whose love for the lowly Nicolette 
is wedded to immortal verse — and in the tiny chapel 
of the castle St. Louis received his last Communion 
before he went to his death in the Crusades, Beaucaire 
is exquisitely picturesque, and the haughty towers of 
Tarascon may not easily be forgotten. 
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The Pont du Gard, a three- tiered aqueduct which 
leaps a valley, is one of the grandest and most perfect 
monuments of ancient Rome. Orange and Valence 
have monuments hardly inferior. But for me they 
yield in interest to Avignon, a purely mediaeval city with 
its dependencies of Villeneuve and Vaucluse. For the 
best part of a century who but a Roman could doubt 
that Avignon, and not Rome, would continue the centre 
of Christianity ? But for St. Catherine of Siena’s 
preachings, and the victorious arms of our Edward III., 
the Popes might still reign at Avignon. Their palace, 
one of the most stupendous works of human hands, 
was built to last for ever. And the city’s ancient em- 
battled walls still embrace many old Gothic buildings 
of its famous prime — and some eaiiicr, for there is a 
part of its cathedral which none can say whether it be 
Roman or Romanesque. 

Vaucluse, one of the most Arcadian spots in France, 
is within a day’s drive of Avignon, and Avignon horses 
are swift and strong. Its inhabitants tlxink less of 
Petrarch than of a phenomenal spring, but the beauty 
of Vaucluse is eternal if the poetry is dead. 

I have mentioned but a few of the glories of Provence 
— it is a country where one is apt to linger. Its hotels 
are pleasant, clean and simple ; its cooking is admirable ; 
its old customs die hard ; its peasant women, noted for 
'their beauty, adhere to their old costumes, strikingly 
picturesque. 

I am speaking here to the enthusiasts of travel — 
who are satisfied with a good inn and who are reason- 
ably fond of sight-seeing. The kind of people who divide 
their days in Egypt between the big hotels and the 
Sports Club would be ineffably bo?ed with a single day 
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in the Midi, and would be disquieted with the hotel 
accomnaodation. It would be better for them to go 
to the places on the other part of the P. L. M. Co.’s 
system, “French Switzerland,” where there are plenty 
of hotels which cater for wealthy tourists, and the 
mountain scenery is glorious.* 

I do not count them, though I have given in certain 
chapters information addressed to them, as to where 
they will find the luxury and amusements which are 
their only objects in existence. 


* I may add IbaL thePaiis, Lyons and Meditenancan Railway disliibutc illustrated 
books wntlen in English upon all the famous and pictiuesque places on tlieii line, which 
may be obtained with any infoimation desired at their London office m Piccadilly. 


THE END. 
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Note. — ^When an entry cannot be found under a scj^arnlc heading, look it up 
under the city headings — ^Alexandria, Assuan, Cairo, etc. 


Abbas Tiieatre, Covent Gaiden balls 
m the, i ^9. 

Abbassiya Bai-racks, inconvenient for 
the men, 163. 

Abbass, 217 

Abdin Barracks, 165, 

Abdm Palace, 65 

Abdcrrahman Wad-cn-Ncjumi, 221. 

Abductions formerly common, 18, 

Abercromby, 4, 413. 

Abeicromby’s victory forced French 
to evacuate Egypt, 413. 

Abu Girgeh, 215. 

Abu Hamed, 217 ; railway baths at, 

319* 

Abu Klea, 218 ; British victory at, 
219, 226 

Abu Mandur, near Rosetta, a hill of 
golden sand, with two gracious 
mosques, 455. 

Abu Sarga, 325, 326 ; Jesus in crypt 
of, 326, 

Abu Simbcl, 288 ; as wonderful as the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids and the 
Great Dam at Assuan, 299 , beauty 

^ of surroundings at, 296 ; by moon- 
light, 298 ; grave of Major Tidswcll 
at, 296 ; prismatic golden sand con- 
spicuous here, 293 ; sculptured and 
painted rock chapel discovered by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards and party 
in 1874, 296 ; tablet to battle of 

^ Toski at, 296. 

Abu Simbel, Temple of, 28 S ; bats in, 
29s ; bees’ nests of grey cement in, 
297 ; Colossi of Kameses the Great 
on fa9ade of, 293 ; Colossi of 
Rameses the Great by moon- 
light, 299 ; comice of cyno- 
cephals on, 294 ; deserves a 
chapter to itself, 296 ; facade of, 
293 ; fiabcllum like Papal flabellum, 
290 ; four great Osins pillars on 
each side, 295 ; hewn out of the 
rocks, 293 ; hypos tyle hall full of 


beautiful picluies, 295 ; Jewish 
prisoners carved on porch of, 294 , 
magniilcont int<'iior ol, 295 ; Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son have laid 
electric light on at, 294 ; obliterates 
all other Nubian 'rcmplcs by its 
importance, 293 ; Porch of the 
Pnsonc.rs, 294 , portrait gallery of 
Rameses the G-reat and his wives 
and hts children and his victories, 
295 , Rameses IT being cnibracccl 
by the goddess Jsis, 295 ; restored 
by Pharaoh of the Exodus, 294 ; 
Sacred Boat of the Sun in, 295 ; 
sanctuary of, four gods st^ateil in, 
293 ; sanctuary of, sun shines right 
into It, 295 ; sanctuary of, vi<‘w 
of Nile from, 296 ; threatened with 
immolation by sand, 293 , wild 
plateau of rocks with splendid views 
above, 298, 

Abu Simbcl, Temple of Nefcrtari at, 
beautiful and important, 293, 296 ; 
beautiful Colossi on facade of, 297 ; 
graceful paintings in, 297, 

Abu Tabari, 204. 

Abukir, 447, 456 ; has many Roman 
remains, 456 ; Nelson’s battle of, 
less immediately effective than 
Abcrcromby’s, 413 ; on the way 
from Alexandria to Rosetta, 456 ; 
rich vegetation 011 line to, 41% ; 
rums at, 409 , wild flowers at, 413. 

Abukir Bay, scene of battle of the 
Nile, a little cast of Alexandria, 
413, 4S<5 ; scenery of, 413. 

Abuses, good letters in papers about, 
127. 

Abydos, burial place of Osins, peculiar 
sanctity, 444 ; remains of a palace 
of Rameses II, at, 444 ; Tablet of, 
444 ; two superb temples at, 444. 

Abj^los, Temple of, 429, 447 ; sculps 
turc cxnuisitc at, 444 ; Seti 1., bas- 
reliefs iliost beautiful in Egypt, 444. 
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Agiiculturc, school of, needs exten- 
sion, 59 

Agiicultural developments, why more 
money cannot be spent m, 109. 

Agiicultural facilities, need of more, 
63. 

Agricultural land, inflated value of, 
109. 153 

AiGfues-Mortes, 530, 531 

Akbar, Al~, 147, 149 

Akbar, All, the clnld in the Ashfira 
procession, 357, 

Akhnaton, the heretic Pharaoh, 365, 
423, 476 , exquisite bust of, m the 
Louvre, 445 ; Palace at Tel-el- 
Amarna of, 429, 445 , Tomb of, 
wonderful gold-plated furmtuie in, 
445 , Tomb of, ornaments found in, 
476 , transferred capital from 
Thebes to Tel-el-Amarna, 445 

Albanians, 352. 

Alexander the Great, 407, 478. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria, ii, 17, 24, 407, 447, a few 
ancient burnt bnek mansions m, 
407 , a Mediterranean rather than 
an Egyptian city, 407 ; adventures 
of Juhus Csesar at, 412 ; ancient 
cistern like Hall of a Thou- 
sand Columns at, 410 , ancient 
column erected m memory of 
conquest of Khartum, 410 , bom- 
bardment of, 24, 158: buildings in 
European style, 409 , catacombs 
of Anfuchi, 410 ; catacombs of 
Kom-es-Shogafa, 410 , charming 
gardens of, 409 , cheapness of cabs 
of, 409 ; Christian Church, Early, 
at, 413 ; Christian Pompeii at, 409 , 
city of Alexander the Great, the, 407 ; 
city of magnificent distances, a, 
409 ; connection with Cleopatia, 
412 ; coolness and fresh breezes 
after Cairo, 408 ; eastern bay of, 
like Bay of Naples, 408 , forts 
battered by English squadron in 
1882, 410 ; Fort Silsileh, ^ 408 ; 
fresh-water lake like an oasis be- 
tween Sidi Gabor and, 41 1 ; had 
only five thousand inhabitants a 
century ago, 408 ; has beautiful 
environs, 411 ; has few antiquities, 
Kom-es-Shogafa Catacomb at, 410 ; 
Kom-es-Shogafa Tomb, beautiful, 
half-classical, half-Egyptian, 410 ; 
Kom-es-Shogafa Tomb is unique, 
410 ; MahmMiya Canal, caf^s over- 
hanging like tea-houses on Lake 
Biwa in Japan, 41 x ; MahmftAiya 
Canal, Mchomet Ali crowed Alex- 
andna by the cutting ^of, 41 1 ; 


Mahmhdiya Canal, picturesque drive 
along, 411 ? Mahmudiya Canal, 
villas of Pashas and Princes on, 411 , 
many resemblances to Naples at, 
408 , mediaeval foit of Kait Bey 
in, 407 , modern, the creation of 
Mehcmet All, 407 , mole of, 408 ; 
the hne of minarets at, 408 , the 
Heptastadium of Alexander the 
Great at, 408 , Museum, 410 , 
nearly all modern and Europeanized, 
407 , no remains of the Pharos of 
antiquity at, 410 , Pompey’s Pillar 
at, 410 ; population of, a tenth 
Europeans, 407 ; port of, very like 
Naples, 408 , Eas’el-Tin Palace of 
the Khedive at, 410 , rich in 
memories from Alexander the 
Great to Napoleon, 411 , saints of, 
413 , sea-wall like sea-wall of 
Naples, 408 , Sidi Gaber, 409, 411 , 
suburbs of Ramleh and S. Stefano 
summer resorts of Egypt, 4x1, 
trains for Rosetta and Abukir 
start from Sidi Gaber Station, 409 , 
tramway not convenient, 409 , 
tramway to Ramleh, 409 ; wild 
flowers like Sicily, 41 1. 

Alhambra, Palace of the, 365, 

Ah Akbar, the child in the Ashiira 
procession, 357. 

Al-Lewa See Lewa. 

Al-Mtnbar, See Minbar. 

Al-^Moayad. See Moayad. 

Amenhetep II., Tomb of, 476 , con- 
tains Ins mummy, 476. 

Amenhetep III., 478. 

Amery, Captain, D.S.O , the Sirdar % 
Intelligence Officer, 260, 269, 270. 

Amon-Ra, 445. 

Amr, Mosque of See Cairo Mosques. 

Amr Ibn-el-'Asy, General who con- 
quered Egypt for the Saracens, 
327, 375- 

Andalaft, 344 ; Persian enamels, 
pottery, old Koians at, 344. 

Anecdote of Omdeh who bribed the 
judge*s clerk, 94. 

Anecdotes, 60, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
94, 9S, 96. 

Anecdotes of Egyptian irresponsibihtj^, 

Anganbs, 243. 

Anti-British Egyptians, 31. 

Antmoe, ruins of, 431. 

Antinous, 431. 

Apis, mausoleum at Sakkara, ^31, 

Arabs adopt in art of overlaying 
woodwork, 390 , courteous to 
strangers interested in antiquities, 
389 : Desert, from the Pyramids, 
352 ; diflerence between Egyptian 
and Tunisian, 68 ; dismounted 
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battalion of, 165 , eabier to tical 
with than Egyptians, §0 , Eg^^itian, 
only fanatical in politics, 6<S ; hos- 
pitality m Sudan, 184, 18s ; nomad, 
curious code of honour of, 184 , 
nomad, witnesses against criminals 
difficult to get among, 18^ , magi- 
cians with plaster, 377 , medimval. 
delighted in bands of inscription, 
377 ; mode of saluting each other 
much more dignified than the 
Gyppy, 311 , mounted battalion of, 
165 ; tombs, 420 , weddings, 354 
.rabcahs, the two-hors(‘d victorias of 
Cairo, $^2 

.rain Pasha, the cons])uacy of, 24, 54. 
.rabian hills, 424 

xabic, no text-books in, 58 , ciuestion 
of education being given m, 58 , 
study of, by English Civil servants, 9. 
Lnsh people, 353 , (hess of the women, 
354- 

^rles, ^30, 53C =^32* 
irmy ballot now earned out justly, 
if)8. 

itrmy of Occupation, its demonstra- 
tions, 158 ; General in command of, 
has nothing to do with Egyptian 

loices, 164; its headquartcis, 157, 

163 , occupation of, 157 J staff, 
157; what it consists of, 157; 

withdrawal of, 31, 341 i 

withdrawal of, would make Egypt 
bankrupt, 16O. 

U*my, Egyptian, 10, 24 , gaiety of 
uniform, 164 , has a War Office, 
164 ; officers in, 3 ; officered by 
British, 164 ; provincial commands 
of, 165 ; Sudanese soldiers in the, 
1C4 ; under Sirdar, 164 ; what it 
consists of, 164, 165. 
trlin Pasha, 57. 5^ . formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction, 58. 

H*tisans and clerks, removal of in- 
justice in Egyptian Army to, 167. 
Vshfira, night of the, 346. 

VshClra of the Shiah Mohammedans, 
its mutilations, 357. 
i^ssasbi nation m Egypt, much, 97. 
Vssisi, 525. 

^ ASSUAN. 

Usuan, 218, 443, 447, 49 1 ; Bazar, 
Grain, 496 , Bisharin camp at, 
496 , Bishann market at, 498 ; 
Arab cemetery at, 492, 496 ; Arab 
cemetery extends almost from 
Assuan to SheUal, 496 , Cataract, 
first, 494 ; Christmas Bay a great 
event in, 499, 500 ; climate and 
the hotels take people to, 491 ; 
Coptic convent, ancient, on further 
bank of Nile at, 499 ; croquet at, 


493 ; district rich in antiquities, 
496 , Egyptian Temple of Ptolemaic 
epoch at, 496 , Elephantine Island 
{^ee Elephaniink Island) , line 
river front at, 444 , first view of, 
443 , golf at, 49^, 49S , granite of, 
492 ; granite of, most of monu- 
ments of Egypt made of it, in- 
clndmg the Great Dam, 492 , 
granite of, red has often black 
polish on .surface, 493 , giamfc 
rocks m sight cveiywherc in, 492 , 
Grenfell Tombs at, 495, 49^ J 

guide-book by Mr. A. E P. 
Weigall, 496 , has historical 
associations of all ages, 491 , 
has vsomc old mosques, 496 , 
Herodotus’s stories ^ about, 491 ; 
kodiiker'b best place In, 498 ; lawn 
tennis at, 493 ; life is centred \n 
the “Cataract” and “Savoy” 
hotels at, 465, 491 , marvellous 
golden sand at, 499 , Nile boats of, 
like ancient galleys, 286, 495 ; 

Nile rushes through gates of granite 
at, 497 , one of the chief Nile ports, 
443 ; port of, 496 , quarries, prin- 
cipal granite, near Shcllal, 493 , 
quarries, unfinished obelisk, sar- 
cophagi for Apis Bull at, 403 J 
rain unknown at, 405 ; rcvsidont 
physician at, Dr. Canney, 496 ; 
ruling at, 49 3 » 495 » 498 , Komau 
nuns at, 443 ; sailing at, 408 ; 
supposed to have finest winter 
climate in the world. 49 «> ; Sycno 
of Romans and Clrccks, 491 ; 
the most luxurious place to spend 
winter in, 491. 

Assuan Bazars, highly picturesque, 
495 ; medley of wares in, 495 ; 
no bargains to bo bought in, 495. 

Assuan. Cataract Holed at, 313, 369, 
46s, 491, 492, 498, 499 ; belvedere 
of the, 492, 499 ; bird life at, 498 ; 
Egyptian sunstds seen from, 492, 
499 , picturesque rocks and gardens 
round, 498 , Roman antiquities 
round, 497, 498 ; view of Nile 
from, 497. 

Assuan Dam, 6, ii, 13, 286, 288, 494 » 
assistant engineer of, Mr McCor- 
quodale, 494 ; engineer-in-chief of, 
Mr. Macdonald, 494 ; raising of, 
288. 

Assuan Savoy Hotel, 465, 491, 495. 

Assyilt, 17, 427, 432» 447 ; Barrage 
of, 433, 434 ; Bazar of, 433 , ceme- 
tery of, 420, 433 ; largest town in 
Upper Egypt, 433; market and 
Tor^bs of, 429 ; purely a native 
town, 434 ; shawls of, 432 ; tombs 
of, 433* ^ 
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Atbara, 313 ; battle of the, at Nak- 
hella, 158, 310, sometimes called 
the Black Nib, 310, waters of, 
colour of the, 310. 

Atbara Junction, cemetery of 
Enghsh who died after the battle, 
310 , full of native life, 308 , the 
junction foi the Port Sudan 
Railway, 30S , headquarters of 
the Director of the Sudan Rail- 
way, 310; railway battalion quar- 
tered here, 310 
Athanasius, St., 413. 

Athletic sports 111 Egypt, 83 
Aton, 445 

Audits, introduction of, 21. 

Augustus Cscsar, 301. 

Austiian-Lloyd, steamship line always 
used by residents going from Egypt 
to Palestine, 529 
Austrian missionary bishop, 240 
Avignon, Palace of the Popes at, 361, 

370, 530, 533* , , 

Awad, Hahz, admits that imme- 
diate withdiawal of English 
would precipitate national bank- 
ruptcy, 14 1 , advocates estab- 
lishment of universities, 142 ; advo- 
cates teaching in Arabic, 14 ^ , 
characteristics of, i^i , discourages 
conspiracies against England, 142 ; 
editor of Al-Minbar, 137, 144 J 
manifesto of, 138, reforms declared 
necessary by, 141 , upon illicit 
distilleries m Cano, 141. 

Ayrton, Mr. E. R., 473» 47^* 

Azhar, E1-, 39^ S^, 107, I27» 142, 

342 , courtyard of, 374 , great 
University of Islam, 342, 373^ 37^1 
my impression of the students of, 
374 , pMre afoun^ of, 374 ; present 
Khedive built handsome mosciue 
as chapel for, 374 ; there is a ICait 
Bey Mosque m, 375 ; Ulemas of 
University of, 357 ; view from 
street of students in its Hwan, 375. 

Bab-el-Azab, 330. 

Bab-cl-On, 324* , . / /-r 

Babylon, 325, 448 ; churches of,^3w ; 
Hanging Church of, 326 , oxigmal 
cathedral of the Greeks at, 327; 
Badalia, 167. . , , 

Baden-Powcll would have held Khar- 
tum, 207, 209, 215. 

Badi BCikra, 90. . ^ , 

Baggara, 242, 243, 262 ; exterminated 
their rivals, 172 ; guard, walled 
town of, 262 ; jealous fear of the, 
172. 

Bahr-el-Ghazal, 283, 284; 

193, 199; condition in 1900* 
177^ 


Bahr Yussuf, 459 » 

Egypt, 45 8*, supposed to be crea- 
tion of Joseph, son of Jacob, 459 
Bauam holidays, 81. 

Bairam, the Mohammedan Christmas, 
356. 

Bakhit Betraki, Commandant of Bun, 
q.v 230. 

Bakshish, 19, 20, 94, 12 1 

Bakshish instead of railway tickets, 

20 

Bakshishing the other man’s lawyer, 
94 

Balaenicejas rex — Shoe-bill, 241 
Baliana, where donkey-ridc to Abydos 
starts, 434 

Baibara, Kadisa, 325, 326. 

Baris m a chronic stale of semi- 
starvation, 186 
Bans, their lethargy, 186 
Barkiikiya See ^ Cairo, Mosc^tte of 
Sultan Barkuk. 

Barracks, Abbassiya, 163 , Abdin, 
165 , at the Citadel, 163 , at the 
Nile Bridge, 163 

Barrage, Delta, n, 12, 356, 447, 
finest piece of landscape gardening 
in Egypt, 456, 457/ ^^st of, 12, 
when the Delta Bairage was con- 
structed, 12. 

Basilicas, 325. 

Bastinado, x6. 

Baux, Les, 531. 

Bayuda Desert, Arabs of, 179. 

Beads as money, 177 , wearuig, 290. 
Beaucaire, 330, 532 
Bedawin, 65, dress of the, 354 J 
from the Eastern Desert, Arish 
people, 353 J women, best-looking 
in Egypt, 355. 

Bcc-eaters, 469, 499. 

Benghazi, 41, 

Beni Hassan, cemetery for cats 
mummies at, 432 , Speos Artemiebs 
at, 432; tombs of, 429, 432, 447, 
457, 

Berber, 217 ; in 1908, condition of 
province of, 178 , city of, what it 
IS like, 319; province of, 199; 
station of, 3x9 ; school at, 196. 
Beresford, Lord Charles, 220. • 

Bernard, Lt -Col, 171, 238, 256, 258. 
lierseein, 422. 

Bint-Anat. Princess, the rescuer of 
Moses, 1 51, 294 
Bircber, Monsieur, 390. 

Bir Natron expedition lost in Desert, 
203, 204. 

Bisharins, 496 ; camp of, at AssuaHi 
496. 

Bitter apple, how it grows, 312. . , 

Blind themselves, men, in one eye to 
escape military service, 94, ^10, 
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‘ue mark, sacred, between the 
shouldois, 4C. ^ 

iue Nile at Kharliim as large os 
Nile at Cairo, 317 , hanks high, and 
mtciestuig, 251 , bridge over, Win- 
gate making, between Khartiim 
and Klinrtmn North, 190, 192, 

193 ; crocodiles and hippopotami 
m, 251 , ICC factory on Kliarithn 
bank ot, 232 ; in iQOg, condition 
ol province of, 17H ; mistranslation, a, 
251 ; more mtiTcsting to sightseer 
an<l sportsnnui than White Nile, 
251 , uavigabh^ for les^ than live 
Inindred miles, 251 , })rovnicc of, 
199, steamer seivice u]>, 191. 

Iue and White Nile, lour million 
acies of cultivable land between, 
190, junction oi, 253; railways, 
ipf, 192. 

Jologna’ 525. 

5 ond, (Commander, K.N., B.S.O , 
Director of Steamers and Boats, 
279 passim in chaptm' on Kliartihn 
Noith. 

iooking systiun, through, from Su- 
danese ])oits to any dc&lmation, for 
cargo, 179. 

3 or, 200. 

5 ordeini T^ey, 220, 221, 226, 228, 
229 ; asks Cordon not to draw 
fire of the enemy by lights in his 
palace —Gonloii's i*e[>ly, 221; ac- 
count of Cjordon’s death, 232 ; on 
the lall of Khartfim, 220 , narra- 
tive of, 225 ; tidls how heartbroken 
the garrison weie by iaiighsh delay, 
226, 

^reasted's, Mrs., ‘‘ Songs of an 
Egyptian Peasant," p. 422. 
hibery, Egyptian, 19, 49, 120, 121, 
hibery, corruption, nuscarriages of 
justice since Cromer loft, 131. 

Sntish Agent in Egypt like a Prnuo 
•Minister, 71. 

British anxiety for Egyptians to be 
educated, 62. 

British apathy, 1, 2. 

British cant, 102 ; the tniaclucf it has 
done in Egypt and the Sudan, 208. 
British, great fault of the, 60 ; have 
Ihiade the fellah more prosperous 
than he ever was before, 1 30 ; 
have no friends in Egypt, 62 ; 
ingratitude to loyal Egyptians, 
62 ; need friends to keep Egypt, 
60 ; overbearingness, 60, 

British Occupation Ekolish) ; 

value of, VAnuE. 

British oUcer, Egyptians complain 
of his exclusiveness, 159 ; exclu- 
siveness of, 15S , how the Egyptian 
imitates him, 159; in Sudan, high 
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quality of, 238, 241 , excellent beha- 
viour ok 159 , strenuous life of, m 
Cairo, 160, uniforms of, 161. 

British propaganda needed, 51. 

British Protcctoiatc, 39, 158 , needed, 
27, 28. 

British residents, have they told 
Gorst what they think ? 52 

British right of conquest over the 
Sudan, 174 

British self-renunciation in Egypt, 
2S. 

British uniform, caic taken to keep 
lip Its dignity in Egypt, iGi. 

Biitish want of firmness, much harm 
done by, 25, 51, 53, 35. 

British want of sympathy, 60. 

Biitibh withdiawai, 47, 62, 109, no, 
III, 114. 

Budge, Dr Wallis, 202, 295. 

i ^u (uio of Egyp t , t-2 1 , of the Phai aohs , 
451. 

Bukra, 90. 

BuLik, (hkkas in the streets of, 349 ; 
a Nile port, 337 ; port of Cairo, 
319; streets of old bouses in, 388. 

Burges, Captain, governor of the 
province of Berber, 178. 

Bun (defences of Khartfim), 230, 

Burnaby, Colonel, 21B. 

Butler, Mr., governor of the district 
ot the White Nile province, 183. 

Cabinet Minister, no Egyptian ilt to 
bo a, 117. 

Cassanon, portrait of, in Denderah 
Temple, 435. 

CAIRO. 

Cairo, 17 ; a delightful city for the 
sight-seer, 324 ; Garden City at, 32, 
130; ancient clwcllmgs of the poor 
in, 336 , ancient schools in, 329 ; 
Anglo-American hospital m, 508 ; 
Anglo-American hospital, ball at, 
Sn, 519; Arab antiquities and 
monuments and Arab life, no city 
so rich in as, 521 ; Arab bath, old, 
like the Alhambra, 333 ; Arab caf6s, 
342 ; houses most good old were 
Mamirik houses, 390 ; Arab houses, 
old, of, 387 ; Arab houses, old, 
between El-Merdani Mosque and 
Armourers* Sfik, 333 ; Arab house, 
old, opposite the Blue Mosque, 
3B9 , Arab houses, old, unique, 
333 ; Arab mansion off the Tent- 
makers* Bazar, 339 ; Arab Museum, 
335 * 347 ; Arabs sleeping in the 
street, 353 ; Arabian Nights* scenes 
339 . arabeahs, the two-horsed 
vi^orias of, 352 ; architecture, 
dome$tip%387 and throughout that 
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Cairo — oontinued, 

chapter , architecture, ancient ec- 
clesiastical, 387 , architecture, an- 
cient, military, 387 , Ataba-el- 
Khadra, 332, 352 , square where 
all the tramways start, 352 , 
attractions of, 513 , Bab-el-Azab, 
330, 369 , Bab-el-Futuh, Gate of 
Victory, 347, 376 , Bab-en-Nasr, 
one of the very ancient city gates, 
37^> 399 . Bab-el-On, 324, 448 ; 
Bab-es-Shariya, 382 ; Bab-Zuweyla, 
334» 337; 33S, 339; 40O ; its trophies 
and its charms, 340 ; poor water- 
sellers of the, 340 , the chief gate 
of the Caliphs, 334 , the most 
splendid and interesting of the 
old gales of, 361 ,* bankrupt ap- 
pearance of, 150; bankruptcy 
of, 47, 152, bankruptcy of, 

how it began, 153, Bazars, 
see below, 543 , Bath of Beshtak, 
ancient and beautiful, 333 , Beit- 
el-Kadi, 346 , best s6b]l and kuttab 
in, 346 , cafes frequented by natives, 
353 ; cathedral ol the Greeks, 348 , 
Churches, sec below, 543 , Citadel, 
see below, 543 , Citadel Hill, mosques 
on the shoulder of, 333 ; city of 
dustheaps, the, 150; city of un- 
fulfilled promises, the, 33 , climate 
of, 507 ; colour of, 323 ; Clubs, see 
below 543 , concerts, amateur, 
512; concerts at hotels, 521, 
concerts, not a very good place for, 
512 ; Cook's, tourist life centres 
round, 515, Bawudiya of, 339, 
Dervish Tekkiyas, see below 543 , 
Dervishes no longer perform their 
Zikr for foreigners, 383 ; Dervishes, 
peculiar robes and taiboosh, 383 , 
development mama in, 151 , doc- 
tors, well off for, 508 , Dr Llewellyn 
Bhillips, 508 , donkeys of, little, 
white, 352; drainage, 27; Cano 
not Egyptian, 465 ; Egyptian 
antiquities near, 521 ; En-JSasr 
Gate, 346 ; En-Nasir, Tomb and 
College, 378 , entcrtamnicnts of 
British Agent, 502 , entertainments 
of General commanding Army of 
Occupation, 502 , Ezbekiya Gar- 
dens, see below, 543 ; Fatimite walls, 
hnest portion of, 347 , few con- 
flagrations in, 170 ; few places more 
enjoyable to intelligent people of 
means, 514, financial panic m, 
154; fine MamlUk courtyard m, 
347; flats and houses on a pro- 
hibitive scale, S16; full of bank- 
rupt^ slock of land, 155 ; Gamal- 
ed-din, mansion of chief meAhant 
of Bazars, 343, 392 ; Gnoaal-ed-dm- 


es-Zahabi Palace, description 
of, 396 et sg£. , Gamaliya, 346, 388 , • 
Gamaliya, street of the Arabian 
Nights, 346, Gamamise, 335, 388, 
guide, Ah, the honest and intelligent 
guide I always employed, 385 , 
guide for mosques, the best, 384, 
385 , harem windows m, 329, 346, 
388, 389 , Haret-el-Darb-el-Asfar, 
392 , Haret-el-Merdani, best an- 
cient palace is in, 397 , hawkers 
in the Ataba-el-Khadra, 353 , Hil- 
naiya, 335 , hospital general, the 
Kasr-el-Aini, 508 , Hotels, see 
below, 543 , house accommodation 
m, 27, 31 , illicit stills in, 27, 31 , 
Juggernaut Cars of, 341 , Khans of* 
the Red Sea merchants, great, old, 
346 , Khan ol Kait Bey, 343 , 
ditto, exterior of finest palace in 
Cairo, 400 ; Khan-el-Khalil, 343, 
344, 406 , Khedmal Library, 349 , 
collection of ancient Korans m, 
349 ; Khedivial Sports Club, 349 , 
Khordagiya, 345, 354 , land, prices 
need to be reduced, 153; land- 
values in, 27 ; land -boom m, 108 , 
ditto, buildings, miles of them only 
just begun in, 152, 155, story of 
the, 153, land companies in, 15 1, 
154; land-ring in, 109, 156, life 
expensive in, 504 , living club is 
chief want of the hour m, 504 ; 
Maison de France built by M. Saint 
Maurice as a present to Khedive 
Ismail, 401 ; Maison de France, 
residence of the French Consul- 
General, 401 ; Mamhik houses old, 

348 , Mamluk houses behind El- 
Merdani Mosque, old, 333 , house 
most perfect is house of M. Birchcr 
in Sharia cs-Sftrcni, 348 ; Market 
of the Afternoon, 329, 355 , ditto, 
bargains at, 355 , native life at, 355 ; 
Midan El-Khahk, 335 ; Mid^ 
Mohammed Ah, 355, 358 , Midan 
Rumcleh, 331, 332, 358; ditto, like 
the Piazzcta at Venice, 369 ; 
minarets as thick as corn in, 366 ; 
Mohammedan funeral m, 347 ; 
monuments, the chief are the 
mosques, 3G0 ; MosguES, see bel 9 w, 

544 , motoring to Pyramids and 
Heliopolis only motoring excur- 
sions from, 521 ; motoring to Suez, 

521 ; municipality, no proper, 27 ; 
Mfiristan of KalaDn, 345 , Museum 
of Arab Antiquities, 335, 347, 349 ; 
collection of old Arab lamps in the, 
350; Museum of Egjmtian Anti- 
quities, 349 ; Salle de Vente in the, 
350; Muski, see below, 545; 
native city, part known as the, 337; , 
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native life outside police station, 
characteristic, 356 . native life 
outside lailway station, character- 
istic, 356 , not any town in Arabia, 
lb the Arab capital, 387 . not well 
oil for minor hotels, 516, Nubian 
minstrels in, 354 , Okelle of Kait 
Bey, 299, Old C\iro, seo below, 545 , 
Opera in Cano, 509 and see below, 
545 , Cairo Palaces, see below, 545 , 
pensions dear and not good, 516, 
police airangemcnts of, 27 , polo 
lairly good in, 505 ; race meetings 
at Khedivial Sports Club, 505 , 
regimental bauds in, 163 , icsidcnts 
cannot afford to entertain visitors, 
501 , rush to purchase urban and 
suburban plots, 153 , Sans-GCne, 
27 , Saracenic shop, ancient, oppo- 
site Kitchmas-el-Ishaki Mosque, 
334 , school, best old, m, 334 , 
school sports before Khedive in, 
506 , Society for Visitors, see 
below, 546 , Cairo, S S , see below, 
5^6 , Streets, Cairo, see below, 546 

Sticets With old Arab buildings m 
them Seiugiya good for photo- 
graphy, 339 , Sharia 33 ab-el- 
Wazir, 333, 388 , Sharia Derb-el- 
Ahmai, 334 , Shana-el-Magarbelin 
good for photography, 339 , Sharia 
jCl-Mangar,its wonderful old mosques 
and old houses, 332, Sharia En- 
Nahassin, 388 ; Shaiia es-Sfirem, 
best Mamklk sticct, 348, 388, 390 , 
No iC best Mamliik house in, 391, 
Sharia Idoche Kadam, 343 ; Sharia 
Kasr-el-Nil, 401 ; Sharia Mohammed 
All, 332, 335 . 337 . 339 . 379 ; shoot- 
ing round, 503, sights of, 514; 
Shk-cn-Nahassm, gloiious group 
of mosques m, 377; Sukkariya, 
see below, 546 ; theatres, no regular 
in — only opera, 509 , thcatiicais, 

'* Coldstream Guards’ private very 
good, 51 1 , private regimental, 
510, trams stop running far 
too early, 163 ; villas in bad 
taste, 152; War Office m, 165; 
why so much was pulled down, 
150; wild speculation in, 154; 

• windows where fretwork fillocl 
with coloured glass, interiors apt 
to be old, 389. 

Cairo Bazars, 337, 338, 354 ; Ar- 
mourers, 334 , Booksellers, 342 ; 
Brassworkers and Coppersmiths, 
345, 346 , Secondhand, 346 ; Cotton, 
341 ; Goldsmiths, 345 ; leather- 
workers, 338; Scent-makers, 341, 
342, 349 ; Second-hand Clothes, 
of, 34 X ; Shoemakers, 344 ; Silk, 
341, 342; Sudanese, 341, 342; 


Tentmakers, 335, 338, 400, noble 
Arab street at end of, 339 , 
saddle-bag makers, 338 , touting 
in, 338, 354 , Tunisian and Al- 
gerian, 341, 342 ; the place for 
colour, 342, Turkish, 344, 345, 
bargains m, 345 , bargaining in 
the, 341 , description of the, 342 , 
Persians m the, what they sell, 
344 ; weavers in the, 341 , what 
you can buy in the, 344. 

Cairo churches, 348 , Armenian, 348 ; 
Coptic, 348 , beautiful overlaid 
woodwork m, 390 , behind the 
Bazars, 343 ; of Sharia cs-Surcni, 
348 , Coptic, vie in antiquity with 
her mosques, 387 , Greek, 348. 

Cairo Citadel, commanded by El- 
Giyilchi Mosque, 332 , full of ancient 
buildings, 331 , Joseph’s Well in the, 
331 , Joseph's Well named after 
Saladin, 331 , middle gate of the, 
330 ; Mosque of the Caliphs, 332 , 
of Saladm of, 329, 331, 3C9 ; view 
of sunset from, 331 , view of the 
Deseit from, 331 , view of many- 
mmaretted Cairo from, 331 ; view 
of the Nile from, 331 ; view of the 
Pyramids, 331. 

Cano clubs, 504 , Khedivial, 504 , 
Khedivial Sporting, the Kanelagh 
of Cairo, 504, 505 , Turf, the, 504. 

Cano, Dcivish Tekkiyas m, 335, 383, 
384 ; have pretty courts and gar- 
dens, 384 , two with charming 
gardens near El-Masc Mosque, 384. 

Cairo, Ezbekiya Gardens, concerts in, 
511 ; official military concerts m, 
511 ; native life, really fine im- 
pressions of, round, 352 ; sights 
round the, 353. 

Cairo hotels, “ D’Angleterre,” families 
go to the, 5x5 ; pleasant, cheerful, 
lamily hotel, 516. 

“ Continental has a continental 
UUnlt^le, 5x5, 

“ GUezireh i^alace,” has the best 
gardens of the Cairo hotels, $17 , 
life at, 520 ; Moorish Casino of, 
511. 

** Mena House,” ex:cellcnt position 
beside the Pyramids, 517 ; golf at, 
507 , inconvenience of getting into 
Cairo from, 518; life at, 520; 
native market beyond, 355. 
M6tropole,” at once central, com- 
fortable and cheap, 5x6. 

Savoy ” has the most luxurious 
interior, 5x9, ” Savoy” most 

rechercM m, 514; very popular, 
S18. 

” Samiramis,” 516 ; charming views 
of the,^X7, 5x8. 
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Cairo — conthimd. 

“ Shepheard’s ” has a good table, 514 , 
its Oriental eJiccls and shady 
garden, 515. 

Cairo hotels, dances at hotels, 519, 
what hotel life consists of m, 518. 

Cairo Mosques, 360, 367 , all old 
ones worth going to, 384 , beautiful 
colour and form of mosques on Cita- 
del Hill, 369 , beautiful in the 
streets leading from Sharia Moham- 
med All to the Bab-Zuweyla, 383 ; 
beautiful m Sharia El-Giyfichi, 

383 , beautiful where Khan-el- 

Khalil runs into Milski, 383 , best 
guides for, 384, 385 ; charm 

of, wherein does it lie ? 367 ; court 
like an atrium of a basilica, 371 ; 
difficult to enter in the right spirit, 
385 , fall into two groups — (i) 
Sultan Hassan group , (2) Kait Bey 
group, 375 , feature's of, 368 , 
fourteenth century, of high beauty 
and interest, 379 , how to get into, 

384 ; Kail Bey type of, 380 ; of 
commanding exterioi are on or 
below the Citadel, 368 , many beau- 
tiful little ones which I could not 
find out, 384 , new type came 111 in 
fifteenth century, 380; simplicity 
of, 368 ; throe which Christians 
arc not welcome to enter, 384 ; 
tickets represent two piastres each 
to the mosque fund, 384 ; wor- 
shippers in, 368. 

Abu Bckr, 347, 364; beautiful, 382; 
houses lound, are ancient, pic- 
turesque and interesting, 382 ; m- 
tenor unique, 382 , one of the best 
pulpits in, 382 , rich carvings and 
marbles m, 382 ; two graceful liwans 
in, 382. 

Amr, 365, 375 ; oldest in Cairo, 376 , 
original mosque of the conquerors 
of Egypt, 327, 

Blue (1338), 333, 363 , covered with 
old blue-and- white tiles, 380. 

Blue, Little, see below zindcr Ed-Gxjl- 

CIIANr. 

Bordeini, 339, 364, 367, 382 , has 
marbles like jewels, 367. 

Chikhfin (135s)', 335; extremely in- 
teresting the two, 380 , separated 
by the road, 380 , southern mosque 
of, 367 ; contains one of the best 
Dervish Tekkiyas, 380. 

El-Azhar, 360, 362, 363, 367, 373 ; 
an enormous mosque, with six fan- 
tastic minarets, 374 ; founded by 
Gohar, 374 , has a professor and 
a class for every pillar in Itw^n of, 
373 ; like Oxford in the Middle 
Ages, 373 ; oldest parj|^ about a 


thousand years old, 374 ; third 
olrlest mosq^ie m Cano, ^76, you 
need inosque-tickets, though the 
doors are always, open, 374. 

E1-' Ihfiry, 340, 363, 380, 406 ; view from 
thereof of. of ancient quarters, 381. 

El-Giyuchi, 332 

El-Gulchani, 335, 362, 363 ; has most 
charming old blue tiles in, 384, 
a Dervish Tekkiya (known as the 
Little Blue Mosque), 335, 384. 

El-Hakim, 365 , features of, 376 , 
massive minarets of, 347 , once the 
Arabic Museum, 376. 

El-Mase, fomteenth century (1330), 
335* 3<57* beautiful plaster work 
oi, 370. 

El-Merdani, 333, 362, 370 , built in 
133^-1340, 375* oue of the best 
JJb 333* 3^3 * interior charm of, 
can be seen from the street, 362. 

El-Muayyad, 361, 363 , built in 1422, 
375 ; garden of, 361 , gates of 
bronze of, 361 ; minarets of, 334, 
340; liw.in is the glory of, 361 ; 
piinelling of precious maibles, 362 , 
teaching at, 361 ; resembles four- 
teenth century mosques, 380. 

En-Nasir, 345, 362, 377 ; Gothic gate- 
way from St, Jean d’Acre in fa9ade 
of, 378 ; ininarid of, one of the most 
fairy-like in Cairo, 378. 

llosoyn, 367, 383. 

Ibn TOlCm, 320, 335, 364, 367, 381 ; 
antique slreet leading to Kait Bey 
Mosque from, 38 1 ; earliest pointed 
arches, 365 ; houses jmllcd down 
round, 366 ; one of the most ro- 
uiantic, 385 , s(‘Cond oldest mosque 
hi, 37^* story of designing of the 
minaret of, 366 ; stuccoed piers 
first used m, 3(»5 ; windows are the 
feature of, 366. 

Ibrahim Agha (1328), popularly known 
as Blue Mosque, 379. • 

Imam Shafi'y, 328, 384, beautiful 
interior, 377 ; fifth oldest in Cairo, 
376; modresa erected by Saladin 
at, 377. 

Kait Boy, 320, 364 ; mosque beside 
hi,s tomb in Tombs of the Caliphs 
IS for, cxtiTior and interior combinetS, 
the handsomest in Cairo, 381 ; on 
Koda Island, 324, 381 ; of the Kait 
Bey period, characteristics of, 363; 
colours of their ceilings, 363 ; pre- 
cious marbles of, 363 ; pulpits and 
mihrabs of, 364 ; restored ad- 
mirably, 381. 

Kalafln, 345, 362, 363 ; ancient 

Mfiristan or hospital of, 378 ; beau- 
tiful and fantastic exterior, 377 ; 
could be restored into one of the 
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most mlercbtmg buildings of, 37S , 
glorious beauty of,t 377 , minaret 
of, 378 , pldtYe a] our 6 in interior of, 
379 , rums round, 345 , tonrb- 
chamber of, is as glorious as its 
exterior, 378, 379 

Kesun in Sharia Mohammed All no 
longer great, 380 

Kitchmas-cl-Ishaki, fifteenth century, 
334, 364, 38 1 , bcautitul wooden 
loggia behind, 381 

Mehemet Ah, 329, 331, 360, 366, 
367 , can be seen for miles, 368 , 
eighteenth century, but looks old, 
383 , has exquisite meshrebiya 
pavilion, 383 , has finest sky-line 
in, 360 ; has one of the world’s 
most memorable horizons, 369 , 
makes Citadel oi Cairo like City of 
Stamboul, 369 , sunset on the, 369 
Mohammed Bey, 343 
ilifaiya sect, burial place of the Khc- 
dmal family, 332, 369 
Seyyida Zeyneb, 384. 

Sitt’ Safiya, 339, 382 ; different to 
all other mosques m city, 382. 
Sultan BarkAk, 345, 362, 363, 377, 380. 
Sultan Bey bars (1306-1309), 375, 380. 
Sultan Hassan, 332, 335, 340, 360, 
3 ^ 9 > 373 ; ancient fountain of, 371 , 
beauties of, 379 , dikka of, like a 
Roman pulpit, 371 , has a thou- 
sand chambers for students, 370 , 
like Basilica of Constantine at 
Rome, 379 , like St. Petei’s at 
Rome, 379 , most remarkable monu- 
ment of Egyptian- Arab architecture, 
370 ; pulpit of, 372 , superb dome 
of, 372 , tomb of founder of, 372 ; 
type of mosque, is it derived from 
the Basilica ? 371 , vastness and 
elegance of, 371 , wonderful bronze 
doors of, 372 

Sultan Schm m the Citadel (sixteenth 
• century), 332, 367, 382 ; beautiful 
cloister of, 382 ; one of the best m 
Cairo for artists, 382 
Sultan Shaban, fine fourteenth century, 
333» 380. 


C?hiro Mfiski, 343, 344, 349, 352, 357 ; 
at night, 406 ; only the traffic in- 
teresting in the, 354 ; the thorough- 
fare between cast and west, between 
Native City and the tourists* Cairo, 
353. 

Cairo, Old, 15 1; Coptic churches of, 
325, 326; Abu Sarga, 325, 326; 
Abu Sefen, 327 ; Kadisa Barbara, 
325, 326 ; Mo'allaka, Church of 
St. Mary m, 326, 327 ; atrium of, 
327 ; description of, 324 ; Greek 


churches m, 325 , Nile port, 337 , 
Roman Citadel at, 324 , to the 
Citadel, 323 , old canal of, 337 , 
now drained, 34S 

Cairo, opera and not drama m, 509 , 
Arab m, 5 10 , French in, 5 10 , 
Greek in, 5 10 , Italian in, 509. 

Cairo palaces, Arabic, in neighbour- 
hood of Bazars, 399 

Beit-cl-Kadi, best palace arcade in 
all, 399 , foimerly lesi donee of the 
Grand Kadi, 399 , oldest portion 
tormed part oi El-Kahira, 399 , 
part of Palace of the Caliphs at 
one time, 399 , El-Kahira, origin 
of Cairo, 399. 

Beit-el- Khalil, fine harcm-facadc at, 
400 

Haret-el-Mcrdani, best ancient, 397, 
398 , couityard surrounded with 
ancient buildings, 397 , harem 

^ arcade, snpeib arched, 39S 

Gamal-ed-din, 392, 395, 397, Gamal- 
ed-din-cs-Zahabi, arcade of, 396 ; 
restoicd as show place by Wakfs, 
396 , built for chief merchant of 
Bazars in 1637, 396 , Hall of the 
Fetes of the Haiem, wonderful 
beauty and fineness of, 396 , hall 
IS a gem, 397 , now let out to 
artists, 397 ; public admitted with 
mosque-tickets, 397. 

Govoinor's Palace, 332, 335. 

Remains of another magnificent J'alriCn 
behind El-Merdani Mosque, 397. 

Saracenic characteiistics of inediawal, 
400. 

Sheikh Sadat, 392, 304 , ancient court 
392 ; garden and Arab pergola 
of, 393 > harem of, 393 , meshrebiya 
oriels of harem of, 392 ; reception 
room of present harem, 394 ; 
selamUk, vast old, of, 392, 393 , 
stables of, vast old, 392, 394 ; 

typical palace of an Arab Notable, 
335 

Ancient palace in street from Kl-Mer- 
dam Mosque to Armourers' Sfik, 
39S. 

Sultan Beybars, No 17, Haret El- 
Darb-el-Asfar, 392, 394, 395 ; fif- 
teenth century, 346 , garden de- 
lightful of, 394 , hall, great, like a 
mosque of Kait Be3rera, 395 ; harem 
of, 395 ; meshrebiya screen fifty 
feet long, of, 395 , Moorish fountain 
sunk in mlaid marbles of floor, 395 , 
oncla, double row of, 395 ; rich 
decorations of, 395 ; shady walks 
and arbours lit with both gas and 
clcctnc light, 395 ; square throne- 
room still containing throne of 
Sultan <i(i^cybars, 395. 


35 
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Caiio — continued. 

Cairo society, Jor visitor‘s, what it 
consivSis m, 502 ; gay and entcr- 
tauiiiig 111 kotelb, 502 , bow it 
amuses itseli m, 503 ; not much 
{01 visitois outside iiotels in, 501 , 
people in svo nothing of Egyjit, 513. 

Caifo, S S,, 523 , ciesciiption of, 527 ; 
moie bkc an hotel than a ship, 

^ S2.S. 

Cano streets, best for old houses aie, 
3JS8 , stieet between the Suk-es- 
Sidlah, the Armourers’ fJazar, and 
the Meiflani Moscpie, 388 , street 
hawkers, mostly in costume, 352 , 
life m, humouis oC, 351 ; ob- 
lique windows a curious feat me 
ot modem, 401 ; stieet of tin* ibnir 
ICl-diytichi, rich with old mansions, 
old mosques, old mill, and old bath, 
347, 388 , street which ](‘a<ls fiom 
the I'uluii Mosque to Fvait Bey 
Mos<[iu‘, 388 , woiulerlul with wood- 
work, 388. 

Cairo Sukkfinya {Sugar Market), 339, 
3*h8 vh'^^8 pStS , luiu grcsit 

mos({ues of" tlie, 3't.J , kuttab at 
entrance of, 340 , leally a diapers’ 
and hosiers’ Bazar, 341 , sebil at 
{‘11 trance of, 340 , tangled mass of 
Bazars on west sub* of the, 341 ; 
UTidiluted Orient right and left of 

thOf 3 4^' 

TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. 

Tombs of the Caliphs, 151, 332, 366, 
402 ; Araliian Nights’ snnoundings 
of, 402 ; me m the Desert, 370, 
402 ; as worthy of an excui’sion 
as the Pyramids and Sphinx of 
Gizeli, 402, dustheaps near, 151, 
hke the Temple Tombs of Shiba in 
Japan, 404; Mosques of the, 404, 
Mosque of Kait Bey in, 381, 403 ; 
most romantic aichitccturc the 
world has ever seen, 403 ; seen to 
full advantage with Desert for a 
background, 403 , shrines of t he, 
404 ; Tomb of Sultan Barkuk in, 
402 ; Tomb of Sultan Beybars in, 
402 ,* 1 'omb of Sultan El-Azraf m, 
402 , Tomb of Sultan Kait Bey m, 
402 ; Tomb-Mosque of Sultan Bar- 
kilk, beauty 01,403, 404, 405 ; college 
round it, 405 ; could easily be re- 
stored, 405 ; founder's white marble 
tomb, 405 , Tomb-Mosque of Sultan 
El-Azraf Hke a church inside, 405 ; 
vast college round it, 405 ; Tomb- 
Mosque 01 Sultan El-Qhtlry, double, 
406; difficult to obtain cntfanco 
to, 405 ; Tomb-Mosqu» of Kait 


Bey, beauty of its interior, 405, 
exctuisite gra^e of exterior of, 404 ' 
high interest of intciior, 405 ' 
iinpicssions ot Moliammecrs feet in, 
405 , lucompaiable rose-gold dome 
of, 404 , Mohammedan’s act ot 
reverence to relic of tlie Prophet m, 
405 , the only one restored in, 403 ; 
wonderfully bcautiiul, medicjcval and 
Oriental, 403. 

Tombs ot the Mamluks, 327, 328, 331, 
347 , 359 , 356 . 


Camel corps, men of, 316, uniforms 
of, 165. 

Cameion, Captain, Governor of Mon- 
galla, 18 T, 182, 186. 

CampaniU of Venice, the minarets of 
Christianity, 4 32. 

Candace, Oueen oi the Ktiuopians, 313. 

314 

Caning, a mistake to aboli&li, m 
KgyjDtian schools, 8i. 

Canney, Dr., resident physician at 
Assuan, 496 ; author ot book on 
cbimite ot Assuan foi invalids, 497. 

Canopus, 413 ; ruins of, 409. 

Capital in Egypt, want of, due to fc.ir 
of Bntish withilrawal, 109. 

Capitulations, 27, 28, ni ; Nation- 
alists object to abolition of the, 1 1 1. 

Carpet, Holy, 68, 357 ; Khedive re- 
ceives it in State, 329. 

Carnage to market, cheap, 18, 

Carroll, Capt,, 273, 274. 

Cartouche, 466. 

Ca.ssa di Sconto ed Kisparmio suspends 
payment, 155 

Castoi-oil plant the typical vegidation 
of Nubian Nile, 294. 

Cataracts, live, bt'tween Wady llalta 
and K halt Am, 304. 

Cemc tones, handsomeness ot Arab, 
420. • 

Charges of Nationalists against Eng- 
land, grotesque, 106. 

Chi list, 525. 

Choubra, Garden City of, 151. 

Christian antiquities, discovery in 
Sudan of, 202. 

Christian Egypt," Rev. Montagtfc 
Fowler’s, 413 

Christians, no openings for Egyptian, 
106. 

Chxistmas Day a great event m Assuan, 
499 * 

Civil Service m Egypt, 2, 3, 4, 7, 49 ; 
conditions for entering, 7. 

Civil Service, Sudanese, 7. 

Civilization m Egypt, conveniences of, 
25. 

Clerks, too many in Egypt, S9« 
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Cleopatra and Antony, 412 ; and 
Julius Cassar, 412 » connection with, 
compared with connection of Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton, 412, lives 
with Julius Caesar for the last three 
years of his life, 412, portrait on 
Denderah Temple of, 435 , smuggles 
herself into palace of Julius Caesar, 
412 , what she was like, 435. 

Coetlogon, Col de, at KhartCim, 209, 
211. 

Cohen, Joseph, in Cairo Bazai, 344 

Conscripts, 167 , fraud is on the side 
of the, 168 ; scene when enrolled, 
1 12, 166, 

Constitution, demand for Egyptian, 
no. 

Constitutional Reform, party of, 41 1 

Cook m Egypt, with, 414, m KhartCim 
Sea Khartum. 

Cook’s Nile steamers, 205, 286, 291 , 
dcck-lounge of, 423 , dragomans on, 
426, excellent meals on, 415, 
luxurious arrangements of, 414 , 
naval discipline of, 287, 320 , only 
way of seeing sights between Assuan 
and Wady Haifa, 42S , posts m and 
out every day, 415 , somclhing 
uitercslmg to see every day, 415 , 
sun-gallery on, 416. 

Copts, the ancient Egyptian, 56 

Coptic Christmas processions, 356, 
convent at Assuan on further bank 
ot Nile, 499 , Easter proceSvSions, 
356, reaction against Nationalism, 
48. 

Corruption, Egyptian, 6, 20 ; checked 
by the English, 20, 21 ; of high 
officials, 21 , excuses lor, 2X. 

Corvee, 13/ "14, 20, 103, 104, 1 18, 
abolition of the, 22. 

Cotton, II, 200, boom, 153; crop, 
10, 33 ; is a gold mine in Egypt, 
^ 4 t 8 ; growing in Kavssala, 180. 

Country districts, what they owe to 
England, 26. 

Courbash, 14, 15, 57, 103, 104, xiS, 
122 ; abolition of the, 17 , would 
be introduced again if the British 
withdrew, 57, 

Cranes, crested, 499 
• Credit, Egyptian. See Egyptian, 

Crime, causes of, in Delta and Fay yum, 
67. 

Crocodilopohs, City of, in the Fayyum, 
459 ; jewelled sacred crocodiles of, 
459 * 

Cromer, Lord, 4, 12, 25, 26, 29, 32, 
55» S7i 98, III, 131, 173 ; admits 
possibility of Pan-Islamic outbreak, 
71 ; his answer about Consuls in 
Sudan, 175 ; advice to Nationalist 
papers, 145 , burlesque accusations 


against, 130 , dictum on the reason 
of the fall of Khartum, 208 , doubts 
the ability of Pan-Islamic revolution 
succeeding, 71 , emphatic explana- 
tion ol his Sudan proclamation, 173 , 
effect of resignation of, 26 , epitaph 
on Gordon, 233 , his eyes opened by 
the Smai incident, 146 , falsely ac- 
cused of crushing the Egyptian cot- 
ton industiy, 129, falsely accused of 
slandering the Egyptian, 129, firm- 
ness of, 17, 57 , has the vernacular 
papers read for him every day, 145 , 
increases Army oi Occupation, 146 , 
legislative council of foreign resi- 
dents, 143 , likes the officers to 
keep aloof from the inhabitants, 
1 58, 159 , on the Feilahm as electors, 
1 17, on the Nationalist papers, 
145 , on the status of the Sudan, 
175 , policy of, 147 , proclamation 
about rulers of the Sudan, 173 , 
ridiculously accused of reducing 
Feilahm to poverty, 129 , sagacity 
of, 56 , says Egyptian Parliament 
would lead to national bankruptcy, 
140 says English public schools 
right training for Sudan, 176 ; 
says a Ministry depending on a Pai- 
liamentary majority like onis, in 
Egypt, would bo chaotic, 140 , 
says Oriental systems often good, 
it IS their working that is barbarous, 
188 , sceptical of Pan-Islamism, 
29 ; the value to Egypt of, 25, 52 ; 
visits Metcmmeh after the war, 
172 , urged to muzzle seditious 
press, 146. 

Crusades, 331. 

Currie, Mr. James, principal of the 
Gordon College, 194, 195, 245 , his 
level-headedness, 194 ; on Egyptian 
secondary schools, 194. 

Curzon, Lord, 25. 

Cynocephais, 352. 

Dabud, Temple of, 288. 

Dahabeah, 424. 

Vaify Mail needed in Egypt, 125, 127. 

JDakka Temple, 293 ; moonlight visit 
to, 301. 

Dam at Assuan {see Assuan) ; greatest 
of the marvels m Egypt, tj, 

DAMIETTA. 

Damietta, 447, 452 ; a difficult place 
to get to, 454 , ancient mosque of, 
452 , arrival at, 4^4 , Bazar of, 
452 ; branch of the Nile, ii, 12, 13 ; 
^agoman of, a volunteer or terri- 
torial, 453 ; first view is enchanting 
of, 4^ ; Governor of, 67, 454 ; 

35 * 
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Dz.TmQitzL-^contmued. 

Governor of, has better cook than 
any hotel m Egypt, ^54, hotels 
are kept by Egj^tians, 453 , in- 
habited almost entirely by Egyp- 
tians, 452 ; mouth of the Nile, 
454 , Nile like canal at Venice at, 
452 , not comparable to Rosetta 
for ancient mansions, 452 , nothing 
to eat in, 453 , stately old palaces 
of, 452. 

Dammur, the soft white cotton cloth 
ot the Sudan, iSi, 222, 224, 272 

Dead Sea Fruit, 121, 310, 311, 314, 
appearance of, 310 , used by 
Egyptians to blind one eye, 3x0 

Death-boats, 468. 

Decline of a place when British force 
IS withdrawn, 301. 

Delta, II, 17, 91 , barrage {see 

Barrage) , insecurity of, 57, 67 , 
the richest part of Egypt, 67. 

Dcnderah, 292, 429, 434 

Denderah, Temple of, 429, 434, 447 ; 
attractions ot, 435 , beauty ot faces 
on sculptures of, 434 , Cleopatra's 
portrait m, 435 , first great Egyptian 
temple the tourist sees, 434 , first 
view of, 435 ; hypostyle hall of, its 
rich decorations and beauty, 436 ; 
Mammisi at, 43O ; pylon of, 435 ; 
sculpture group, a delightful at, 436. 

Denshawai, 25, 98 , the concoctor of 
the Nationalist agitation about, 148. 

Dcr, 327. 

Der-el-Bahari, 478 , magnificent views 
on hill above, 478 , mummies ol 
Pharaohs taken to, and discovered 
there by Maspero in 1881, 474. 

Der-el-Bahari Temple, entirely dif- 
ferent from all other temples in 
Egypt, 477 ; numerous representa- 
tions of Hathor, the Sacred Cow, at, 
477 , pictures of Queen Hatasu in, 
477 - 

Dervishes of Constantinople, howling 
and dancing, 383 , of the Mahdi, 172, 

Desert, ice every night in the year on 
pools in the, 321 ; nights arc deadly 
cold m the, 320 , railway, 379, 
304 (see Sudan Raidway) ,* you 
have always with you in Egypt, 
418. 

Dhurra, 316, 422. 

Dickinson, Major, Governor of Blue 
Nile province, 178. 

Dikka, 327, 342. 

See Fayyum, 

Dinka, 242, 312 , vernacular, 187. 

Dmkas judged by their own laws and 
customs, 186, 312, See also iStder 
O'Sullivan, Cart., 561. ^ 


Doctors, too many m Egypt, 59 

Dongola, 204 , ^ Christian church at 
Old, 203 , in 1908, condition of 
province of, 178 , province of, 199 ; 
school, 178. 

Donkey-boy, 19 

Doyle Sir Arthur Conan, 301. 

Drainage, 152. 

Diomos, 437. 

Dueim, 199 

Dundonald, Lord, at Abu Klea, 219. 

Dunlop, Mr., 72, 85. 

Ed-Din, Sheikh, house of, at Omdur- 
man, 268. 

Edfu, 292 , people of, arc squalid 
savages like people of Abydos, 441. 

Edfu, Temple of, 430, 438, 441, 447 ; 
court of, 441 , first view ot, 441 , 
remarkable for size and perfectness, 
442 , sculpture of, debased, 441 , 
view from lofty roof ol, 441. 

Education, 18, 57, 58, 59, 62, 73 , 
expert's report of Egyptian standard 
of, 74 , low state of, m Egypt, 74 , 
other wants more pressing in Egypt 
than, 58 , outcry for, 57, 59, 62, 73, 
107, 109, II i;, 

“ Egypt and How to Sec It " 446, 448. 

Egypt a European countiy under Lord 
Cromer, 56 ; a purely agncultuial 
country, 17 ; and Khartum sacrificed 
to imbecilities of Party Government, 
208 ; cheapness of living m, for 
the fcllahin, 418 ; for the Capi- 
tulations, III, 123, for the Egyp- 
tian-Turk, 106 ; for the Egyptians, 
47, 104, 106, III, 123 ; for Islam, 
104, 105 , for the Mohammedans, 
47, 106 ; for the Pashas, 106 ; 

golf in, 305, 506 , golf courses 
have greens of stamped clay, 505 ; 
has few poor in the country, 418 ; 
halcyon days in, 424 ; independent, 
could not last, 123 , is nothing to^ 
people who go to Cairo for society, 
503 ; jouincy to, how to break it, 
522 , more crime than want in, 67 , 
not ready for English Socialists, 57 ; 
not ready for European privileges, 
57 , not ready for Parliamentary 
institutions, 123 ; one of our best 
customers, 2 , only a narrow strip on 
each side ot the Nile, 17 , prosperous 
under the Cromer 51 ; re- 

created by the English, 10 ; the 
richest country in ancient remains, 

5 ; «?aved by the English from 
Mahdist invasion, 205 ; the ancient 
of days, 5 ; the Chronologist^s 
Grammar, 4 , the Cradle of Civiliza- 
tion, 5 ; the Land of Countless 
Centuries, 4 ; the land of the 
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parasite, 20 , the market for Persia, 
etc., 56 , the playground of the rich, 
513 , the Staff of History, 5 , the 
Treasury of the Ancient World, 5 , 
value of, to the English (see 
Value) , on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, 47 , walls have more 
ears than usual in, 420 , wants more 
water, 108 , what kind of education 
does it need ^ 59 ; Yellow Peril m, 
46. 

EGYPTIAN. 

Egyptian Army (see Army) , Artillery, 
165 , an assassin, 89 , Bank Holiday, 
356; bankiuptcy, 6, 32, 33, 34, 71, 
108, 124, 150, a blackmailer by 
instinct, 20 , blackmailing Govern- 
ment over an accident, 92 , bribery, 
19, 124, cavalry, 165 , clamours for 
Parliament as he clamours for 
secondary education, 115 , corx'up- 
tion, 6 , country landowners are 
sometimes very fine men, 80 , 
credit, 6, 25, 26, 33, 116, 155, 
collapse of, 155 , doctor black- 
mailing over signing a certificate 
of death, 92 , fears neither fever 
nor malarial mosquitoes as much 
as he fears drainage, 348 , filter, 
3x8 ; finance, 170 , firemen, 318 , 
hanging, 67 , has no mind, 73 , 
illiteracy, 31, 59, 104, imper- 

sonation to get off militaiy ser- 
vice, 93 ; iniantry, 165 , jh he 
civilized? 1 16; larder — a huge 
round bowl of mud, 4x9 ; learning, 
chaiacteristic faults of, 75 ; a liar, 
89 ; hkes to bo rejected for the 
army, 122 ; likes to call himself an 
Arab, 89 ; Mail Steamship Company, 
523 , IS a Mohammedan Copt, 89 ; 
mosques, few have atmosphere ex- 
cept when they have worshippers 
in them, 385 ; Nationalist (see 
Nationalist) ; not a white man, 
1 16 ; not up to European standards, 
73 ; ofheers, Khedive's cousin on 
their social status, 166 ; low position 
of, 165 , often speaks of himself as a 
Turk, 102 , Parliamentary Group, 
what is said about them by Egyp- 
tians, 5 5 ; passion for intrigue, 67 ; 
patriotism, 55 , police (see Police) ; 
press (see Press) ; railway system, 
opens up a new branch of 
sightseeing. 4146 ; recognizes no 
value in truth, 30 , regiments 
have two or three English ofheers 
each, 165 ; revengeful, 97 ; revolt, 
consequences of an, 39 ; a rogue, 
89 ; safest never to believe an, 96 ; 
Egyptian Schools ^ despair of Eng- 


lish master in, 80 , moral slack- 
ness of French masters m, 85 ; 
schoolboys and the police, 84, 85 , 
anecdotes of, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 
87 , appalling cheats, 81 ; cheat- 
ing at football, 82 , could never 
make an English gentleman, 79 , 
cowards, 81 , cribbing, 77 , desire 
to please, 81 ; essays written by 
them, So , few good qualities, 81 , 
ideas of dress, 86 , m examination. 
78 , Egyptian boy is not a sports- 
man, 73, 79, 89 , IS a sneak, a 
liai, and a cnbber, 76 , learns 
like a parrot, 197 , love holi- 
days, 81 , on Mustapha Pasha 
Kamel, 83 , newspaper will ten by, 
80 , ridiculous hdtei from, 87 , 
Egyptian boys seldom light, 81 ; 
strike against their master, 84 , 
pride of, 86 , quickness, and the 
levcrse, 87 ; talkativeness of, 88 ; 
transparent excuses, 77 , na- 
tional want of honour, 86 ; shil- 
ling, 273 ; still buries his dead 
m di’iest place he can find, 418 ; 
students, fatal facility of, 76 , faults 
of, 74, 76, 79 , giving false certificate 
m a cholera case, 93 , incapable of 
self-government, a la Oxford, 73 , 
moral cowardice of, 76 , sunrise, 
415, sunset, ^22; system of 
justice (see Justice) , talk about 
Cyprus, 103 ; Turks, 103 , un trust- 
worthiness, 95 , hgypHan 
animals of, 421 ; dung-stacks 
looking like battlements, 4x9 , full 
of human and animal life, 421 , 
not the pretensions of Sudanese 
village, 418 , picturesque even 
when asleep, 420 ; roofs of, 419 ; 
sheaves of sugar-cane in, 4x9 ; 
would rather go to prison than 
into army, 112, 122, way of con- 
ducting a transaction, 143 ; of 
enforcing the law, 16; of fighting, 
82 , women, their dress, 353, 42!. 

Egyptian Gazette, valuable political 
leaders in, 126. 

Egyptian Morning News, brilliant 
leaderettes in, 126. 

Egyptian Post, 127. 

Egyptian Standard, X14. 128, 131, 132, 
147 ; abuse of the English, 128 ; 
devoid of honour, fact and honesty, 
128; edited by Irish irreconcilables, 
128 , gross unfairness of, 130 ; no he 
too foolish for the, 128 ; worthless 
and mischievous, 128 ; nominally 
the English edition of At-Lsma, 136 ; 
reckless statements of, 147 ; un- 
worthy of the least attention from 
EngHWi politicians, 128. 
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EGYPTIAN 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

Egyptians ambition for position in 
Civil Service, 115, an agricnltnral 
people, 63 , and their oaths, 96 , 
Anti-Bntifah, 3 1 , are all cheats, 89 , 
are all deaf 01 blind, 86 ; boat 
English at tent-pegging, 82 , be- 
long to the Shafai, 373 , blind- 
ing themselves to get off army 
service, 94, 112 ; cheating over 

tramway tickets, 91 , compared 
with the Japanese, 6, 7 , do not 
want rights, they want squeezes, 
123 ; do not want rights, they want 
moral victories over the English, 55, 
103 , English, instances of, 78 , ex- 
cel at Association football, 82 , 
falseness of, 90, 96 , hate pay- 
ing their debts, go , hate the 
Englishman for his manners, but 
they respect his intcgiity, 91 , have 
the ordinary faults of hybrids to an 
inordinate degiec, 89 ; must be made 
to obey, 56 ; how they Icai n English, 
75 , how they make contracts, 90 ; 
idea of Utopia, 116, in Sudan, all 
seem to know each other, 31 1 ; 
inability to face a difficulty, 79 , 
mSiey XvS to be a clcik, 79 , never 
speak good of the English lest they 
should be thought unpatriotic, 60 ; 
no sense of proportion, 77 ; only fit 
for Parliament as orators, 117 , un- 
able to take responsibilit}^ , 4, 6, 77, 
95, 96. J22 ; iinlitness to have repre- 
sentative institutions, 115 , view of 
public works, 116; watchword is 
B/tkra or Bcidi Biskra, 90 , with 
stake in country, take little interest 
in politics, 63, 119; wonderfully 
good at drill, 170. 


El-Azab, blood-stained gate of, 329, 330- 
El-Bekri, Sheikh, 357, 512- 
El-Damer, 199, 31 1, 313; once chief 
scat of Mohammedan learning m the 
Sudan, 31 1 , starting point of cara- 
van for Kassala, 311 , type ot a 
Sudan railway station, 311 , what 
the town and station are like, 31 1. 
El-Eilafun, 216. 

El-Kahira, 337 ; palace of, 399. 
El-Katai, city of Ibn Tfiliin. See Ibn 

El-Mek, the key of the White Nile, 215, 
EhObeid, 199 ; Sheikh, 21O, 
El-Sehemy, Sheikh, 394. 

Electors, characteristics of city, 120 ; 
city, what they would consist or, 
120. 


Electorate, no adequate, 117 

Electorates would as bad m the city 
as in the country, 120. 

Elephantine Island, 444, 447, 4.95, 497 ; 
ancient mud town on, 497 , Arab 
village at, 495 , excavations on, 495, 
497, 498 , Herodolas' well on, 494, 
497 ; Nilometcr, rebuilt by the 
Romans on, 494, 497 , perished 
Temple of, 497 

Elgood, Major, 169 

En-Nasir, Sultan, extended Saladm’s 
walls, 331. 

Engmecis in Egypt, loo many native, 
59 

England has taken away the liberties 
of Egypt which Turkey gave, 
136, sells Egypt sixty-five per 
cent, of hei imports, 62 , the 
shilly-shallying ol, having a dis- 
astrous effect on Egypt, 2^, 51, 53, 
55 , trade of Egypt with, 2 , value 
of, to Egypt- See Value. 

Englander, Little, 2 

English Administrators m the Sudan, 
popularity of, 177 , anxiety to show 
that Moslem religion is not to be 
interfered with, 107, 195 ; as popular 
in Sudan as they are unpopulai in 
Egypt, 189 , Englishmen m Egypt 
being replaced by Egyxitians, 4 , 
benefits to Egypt over taxation, 
18 , benefits to Egypt over irri- 
gation, 18 ; build a mosque for 
Khartum, 107 , conciliatoriness mis- 
taken for weakness by Egyptians, 
56 , have lost the support of the 
native Christians, 106 , improvements 
in Egypt, 24 , introduce purity of the 
administration of justice, 18 , mis- 
takes made by the, 56, 106 ; Occupa- 
tion, 20, 28, 31, 40, 47, 49, 50, lot, 
107, 127, 147 , Occupation, agitation 
against, by the French Pnsss, 40 ; 
Occupation, credit of the, 47, 71, 160, 
Occupation, withdrawal of, 31, 34, 
38, 47, 71, 107, 146, papers in 
Egypt, not enough about the 
country, 126; papers should give 
gist of Native Provss, 125. 

“ English will come, the,” Gordon had 
said, 236. 

Erkowit hiH station, 182, 193. 

Erment, 99. 

Erylhraea, the Italian Sudan, 31 1. 

Esneh barrage, construction of, 438 ; 
baskets of, 439 ; Bazar of, 439 ; port 
of, considerable, 439. 

Esneh, Temple of, 430, 438, 439, 447 ; 
columns are magnificent, of, 440 ; 
famous for mummified fish and 
gazelles, 440 ; hypostyle hall, 
splendid, of, 439 ; subterranean 
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now, 439 , why ceiling is black, of, 
440. • 

Ethiopia, 313, 314 

Etruscan tombs owe much to Egypt, 
432. 

Ezba, 99 

Exports and imports, Egyptian, 10 

Eyoub, Ismail Pasha, i6, circular con- 
demning the use of beating and 
torture, of, 16 

Ezbekiya Gardens, 162 

Famines, ii 

Fauns, Aknukh Efiendi, 144 , endea- 
vours to convince English opinion, 
144 , new Nationalist party of, 
142 , manifesto of, 144 , good 
points in manifesto of, 143 , mani- 
festo contains the germ of the 
Constitution, 143 , weak points in 
manifesto of, 143 , 

Fashoda, 200 

Farag Pasha, 230, 231 , his escape, 
231 , not a traitor, according to 
Bordeini, 230 

Faiagala Pasha, 217, 223, 

FAYYUM. 

Fay yum, 66, 447, 448, 458 , Bahr 
Yussut {soc Bahr Yussuf) , Dime, 
most perfect Roman city m Egypt, 
a Pompeii of mud-bnek houses, 
460 , excursion to Lake Karun 
best in Egypt for average English 
toiULsi, 460 ; full of Greek pottery 
and statuettes, 459 ; good for 
piiotographing because so many 
picturesque Bedawms, 460 ; Lake 
Karun, 448, 459 ; Lake Karun, 
Hotel of, 460 , Lake Mocris, 459 ; 
did it extend to Medmet-Fayyum 
anciently, 459 ; many antiquities of, 
448, 450 ; Mcdinet, great mansions 
of, 459 ; rums of Crocodilopolis he 
behind, 439 ; one of the richest 
parts of Egypt, 459 ; Pyramid of 
llawara and Egyptian Labyrinth 
459 ; really an oasis, 459 , sacred 
crocodiles of the, 459, 460 , so 
Egyptian that one can starve if one 
docs not know Arabic, 458, 

FELLAHIN. 

Fellahin, 13, 17, 18, 23, 48, 54, 103, 
104, X08, toy ; ardent Mohamme- 
dans, 48 ; as electors, 104 , build 
their houses for nothing, 418 ; do 
not understami politics or care for 
them, 54 ; English have made them 
very prosperous, 418; ’fanaticism, 
appeal to, 103 ; foreclosing on the. 
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156, idea of a Government, 117, 
illiterate, 103, 117, 119, incapable 
of understanding the idea of a 
Parliament, 120 ; know that they 
owe security to the English, 117 ; 
left to themselves would not hold 
any elections, 119; Nationalist 
agitators would instruct the, 119, 
not agitators, 48 , not grateful to 
the English, 118 , and Pashadom, 
57 , quite happy if left alone by 
Nationalists, 41 8 , political educa- 
tion of, 1 17 , spend nothing on 
clothes, 418 , spend nothing but 
taxes, 41 8 ; universal indebtedness 
to England of the, 24, 33, 47, 104, 
iiS, 130; voters, influence of local 
mosque would be used on, 119 , 
work like the people on the Tombs 
of the Pharaohs, 451, 480, would 
fight against the English for Islam, 
1 18 would learn their lesson once 
for all, 1 1 8. 


Fcrid, Mohammed Bey, 49, 57, 102, 
no, ill, 1X2, 1 13, 135 , opinion of 
non-Turkish Egyptians, 102. 

Fikis, 167, 

Finance, Egyptian, 10. 

Firemen, Egyptian, 170. 

Plogging abolished, 15, 17. 

Floods, 18. 

Florence a place which specially lays 
itself out for vihitox's, ^24 

Football in Egypt, 82, 83. 

Fowler, Sir John, 12. 

F'owler, Rev. Montague, 413. 

French Irreconcilables, 39, 48. 

French masters in Egypti<an schools, 
moral slackness of, 85. 

French papers, J25 ; give the gist of 
the native papers, 125. 

French Press, agitation against the 
English Occupation, 40, 48. 

Funerals, Arab, 342. 

P'ustat burned to be a Moscow to the 
Crusaders, 327 ; called after the 
victorious commander's tent, 327. 

Fustat, A 1 -, mounds, dump of Egyptian 
antiquities in, 15 1, 328, 366, 449, 
remains of ancient Arab pottery to 
be dug up m, 328 ; the original Arab 
capital, 151, 376; best view of 
Citadel, city of Sultan Ibn TDlCm 
and Tombs of the Mamlfiks, 328. 

Galabeah, 289. 

Garden city, collapse of, in Cairo, 1 50, 

Gash River, no irrigation works con- 
ducted in Sudan except on, 193. 

GShiges, new Nile, constantly being 
cstal^shed, 193. 
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Gebcl Barkal, Temple at, 202. 

Gebcl Surgham, 263, 274, 275, 277 , 
hill on which Khalifa sat m Battle 
of Omdurman, 263. 274, 275, 277 , 
seen from Khartum North, 28 5, 
Gebriel, Sheikh Salah, 261, 273, 274, 
who had been in Battle of Omdur- 
man, explains it to us, 276. 

Gellabas, 183. 

George Gattas, dragoman, 426 
Gereif, 216. 

G&nddy EU, 1 14. 

Germans give longer credit than 
English to merchants in the Sudan, 
185 

Germany, if English withdrew, Egypt 
would eventually go to, 123, 124. 
Gessi, 25B. 

Ghafirs, 98-99 , capable, needed, 99 
Ghezireh, Sudanese. Sco Sudan. 
Ghezirch, 15 1; Palace, 151. 

Gu’geh, 434 

Ginagis Bey, 228 

Gizch of the Pyramids, 449. 

Gizeh, native market at, 324, 355 
Gizeh Pyramids See Pyramids. 

Gizch village, which gives its name to 
the Pyramids, 324. 

Gohar, victorious General of El-Mo'zz, 
337 ; founder of El-Azhar, 374 , 
built Palace of El-Kahira, 337, 399 
" Going to work is the Egyptian for 
“ going to the dogs,"’ 87. 

Golf in Egypt, 505, 506 ; at Helwan, 
507 , at Khedivial Sports Club, 
506 ; at “ Mena House,"’ 507 , at 
Assuan, 498; at Khartum, 245, 230. 
Gondokoro, 200 ; is the jumping-oE 
place on White Nile, 250, 251, 

GORDON. 

Gordon the hero, 207 ; announces to 
Khartilm news ot English victory 
at Abu Klea, 226 ; answer toMahdi’s 
summon to surrender, 214 ; at 
length gives non-combatants a 
steamer to cross over to the enemy, 
225, at Klmitdm, 209, army's 
victory at EI-Eilafun, 2x6; army’s 
victoiy at IlaUaya, 2x6 ; army’s 
victoiy at Gereif, 216; arxny, 
half of, lost at Om Dubban, 216 ; 
arrives at Khartum, 212 ; autho- 
rizes Earagala Pasha to surrender 
Omdurman, 223 ; avenger, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, 234 ; carnages, 
263 ; contemptuous treatment of 
Mahdi's summons to surrender, 222 ; 
death, Bordcini Bey’s account of, 

232 ; death as fine as any in history, 

233 , death not in vain, 259®; 
dificulties wi fchdrawing the g^rison 


of, 214 , distributions of corn, 223 , 
does not go last council lest 
people should see his despair, 229 , 
entrenciiments at Khartilm, 250 , 
fires on the Mahdists from palace 
roof for an hour, 231 , first battle, 
214, fortifications at Khartum, 234 , 
Governor-General and Commissioner 
of the British Government, 213 , 
had no inner line of defence, 210, 
had said, " The English will come,” 
236 , head exposed at Omdurman, 
233, head sent to Mahdi at Om- 
durman, 233 , in tears, 221 , is of 
the demi-gods, 234 , last night, 230 , 
martyrdom ol, recalled Great Bri- 
tain to a sense of duty, 208 , niai- 
tyred by the Little Englanders, 4 ; 
medal, 270 , memorial at Khaitum, 
207, 234, 242 , memorial seivice m 
Khartfim, September 4th, 1898, 
235 ; mines, few, 222 , mission to 
Khartum, object of, 212; mm- 
derers, their names, 232 , neglect 
of fortifying and provisioning, 215 , 
neglected mines as well as entrench- 
ments, 210 , nephew, 236 , noticCvS 
Arabs massing for attack, 228 , 
orders lines to be manned, 228 ; 
personal magnetism and martyr- 
spirit, 215; piano, 263, position 
impossible from the first, 212; 
prepares steamer to save principal 
inhabitants if Khartum falls, 227 , 
proclaims recognition of slavery, 
2x3 ; proclamation wliich gave 
the Sudan away, 213 ; rose tree at 
Khartum, 234, 240 , sends Ste- 

wart to Cairo, 217 , Shaggich 
woman spy, 235, steamers, 234; 
steamer, EUBordeim, 280 ; strata- 
gem to encourage garrison becau.se 
English delay so long, 227 , succeeds 
in spite of his fatuity, 21 1 ; ITagedy 
of, at Khartfim, 207 : transfers 
ammunition to Catholic Church, 
227 ; unsuccessful attempt to re- 
lieve Omdurman, 223 ; victories 
at Khartfmi, 216 ; wasted pro- 
visions on non-combatants, 21 1 ; 
where he fell, 207, 234 ; will, 239. 

Gordon College, 193, 197 ; architec- 
ture of, 197 ; G. C. boys, demand for 
in the Sudan Government depart- 
moiits, 194 , G. C. boys reported as 
honest and efficient in Sudan Go- 
vernment departments, 195 ; depart- 
ment of young Sheikhs, for Kadis 
and schoolmasters, at, 194, 245 ; 
doing good work, 195 ; during 
Eamadaa, 193, 194 ; its endow- 
ments, 193 ; engineering depart- 
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mcxit, object js to turnout overseers, 
not engineers, 195 , »Kadis educated 
m, 194, 245 ; mill tax y school m, 
194 , number of students oi, 193 ; 
principal of the, 194 , religious 
teaching in, 193 , a secondary 
scliool, 194 , surveyors’ section in, 
J95- 

Gorsl, Sir Eldon, 22, 26, 52, 56, 66, 
ni, 15s , his diplomatizing with 
the Khedive, 52 , his different 
position, 26 ; iclorms about bonus 
for service and service m police, 
108 ; refuses to bolster up the land- 
boomeis, 155 ; suavencss with the 
Khedive, how reg aided by the Eng- 
lish, 56 , suavench'; with the Khedive, 
howicgnrded by Egjptians, $ 6 , 112 , 
when in Egypt before regarded as 
a V(‘iy sliong man, 52 , his views 
on the ifgyptian Civil Service, 49. 
Goiirna, Sheikh Alid-cb, 475. 

(hmina, Arab cemetery at, 470, 471 , 
'j'emple of Sell I at, 470, 472 
(luvernor-CJcuera] of the Sudan, how 
appointc^d, 174 , piactically a Dic- 
tittor, 177 ; proclamations of, have 
force of law, 175, 177, 238. 
Gratnophone has taken tlie place of 
the banjo in the wilds, 283. 

Great Gasis. St^c O-vsls. 

Grenfell Tombs at Assuan, 495. 

Gnu'k merchant does not follow the 
ilag, ho accompanies it, 308 , Greek 
national dances, 356 ; Gri‘ek ]>apers, 
125 ; Greek timlers m the vSiuIan 
wonderful, you can buy anything 
from them, 30b, 

Grey, Sir Edward, 26, iu, 112. 
(Jubat, 2x9, 220. 

Gum, 200. 

Hadji, jiahitings outside house of, 

Haduan, 431. 

Haifa, 199, 

Haifa Camp gives railway station its 
name, 302 , regiment at, 302, 

Haifa, province of, 199 ; condition 
in 1908, 179 , school at, 196, 
^lalfaya, 216. 

Hanah, one of the chief Mohammedan 
sects, 373. 

Hanbali, one of the chief Mohammedan 
sects, 373. 

Harem windows, 329, 346. 

Hart, Sir Robert, 25. 
Harhn-cr-RaBhid, 340. 

Hashish dens, 27, 

Hassan, 346, 357. ♦ 

Hatasu, Queen, 477. 

Hathor, 477, 

Headquartorn of Army of Occupation, 


I57> ^ Royal Artillery m Cita- 

del, 163 , Sir Reginald Wingate at 
Khartum, 17 1 

Heliopolis, 324, 446, 448 ; ancient, 
444S , Fountain of the Sun at, 449 , 
obelisk of, 449 > rums of modern, 
152, 449; walls of, 449 > worth 
visiting for Its picluresqueness, 

449. 

Hchopohs, S.S., 523. 

Heiwjtn, 447, 457 : Al-Hayat Hotel " 
at, 457 , golf-links and racecourse, 
457 , good centre for riding, 457 

Helwaix-les-Eams, 457 , needs a 
motor road to Cairo, 457 , 
proper function of, is being Cairo's 
healthiest bedroom, 458,^ proper 
tiains running to Cairo without a 
stop, 457. 

Helwan, Old, on the banks of the 
Nile, 457. 

Heiodotus at Syeiic, 500 ; stones 
about AS'suan of, 491 ; well on 
Elephantine Island of, 494. 

Heitz Bey, Max, so capable as a 
restorer, 378 

Hicks Pasha, 21 1. 

Hill, Major Sir Henry, report of, 184. 

Hilmy, Ahmed Kffendi, 147-148 , 
all the petitions against English 
concocted by, 149 , coirespondeucc 
against English concocted by, 149. 

Hilmy, Ahmed Effendi, tells the truth 
about “ Ask for your rights," 148 ; 
" Evacuation in the shortest possible 
time," X48 ; " Full mdepcndtiice," 
148 ; " Lift up your voice," 148 ; 
"Living feeling," 148; "Man of 
the future," 148; "Moslems and 
Islamism," 148 : " National Sym- 
pathies," 148 ; “ Patricand Patriot* 
ism," 14S ; " Well-directed Young 
Egyptian," 148 ; “ Young Egyi>- 

tian," 148. 

" Hip, hip, hurry 1 " 300. 

Hippopotami, 200, 

Hoard m Egyptian treasury, 57, 58, 
108- 

Iloards of cash of Egyptian princes 
and pashas, lOQ, 

Hodgson, Major, Governor of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, 177* 

Holiday vsehool started by Gordon 
College boy at Omdurman, 196, 

lloopooe, 499, 

Horus, 443. 

Hoseyn, 346, 357* 

Hospitals, 19. 

Huntley and Palmer's biscuits, 315. 

" Hypatia," Kingsley’s, 413. 

H}J>oatyie hall, 437* 

Ibn Tu#£rjsr, Aiimep, 365, 
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Ibn Tulun, city of, 327, 32S, 329, 335, 
337 , palace and gardens of, 367. 

Iguana, Nubians eating, 297 , Nubians 
killing a large one at Abu Simbcl, 
297 

Indian Nationalists, loi, 102 

Insurance bauds in Egypt, 91 

Interpreter, 29 

Interpreters, Egyptian, 30. 

Irani, 344. 

Irrigation, 60 , Inspector-General of, 
at Khartum, 199. 

Islamism, 49. 

Isis, 467. 

Ismaii Pasha, 12, 19, 23, 24, 25, 48 , 
the abuses of the reign ol, 24 ; 
chaos of the reign of, 23 , his craze 
for developments, 25 , extiavagance 
of, 23 , llie palmy days of, 37 , 
poital of, m the Bazars, 345 

Ismail Pasha Kyoub. See Kyoub. 

Jsinaiha, 447 , the city of gardens, 
45<5 

Italian railways more beautiful than 
the Rhine, 527. 

Ivory, 200. 

Jaalin, 242. 

Jackson, Colonel, Governor of the 
Dongola province, 178. 

Jahad, the Holy War, 34, 45, 46, 48 

Japan, 66, ixi, Egypt compared to 

III. 

Jarabub, 41, 43, 45. 

Joseph, 324. 

Joseph, the son of Jacob, Grand Vizier 
of Egypt, 331. 

Joseph’s Well m Citadel of Cairo. Sec 
Cairo Citadel. 

Judges improved by the English, 22 

Jupiter Ammon, Oasis of. See Oases. 

Justice, buying, x 8 , Egyptian system 
of, JO, 

Kadi’s Court, puerilities of, 107. 

Kadi, Grand, 357. 

Kadisa Barbara, 321;, 326. 

Kairowan, Mosque ot, 363. 

Kalabsha, 291 , Temple, finest of all 
Nubian Temples, 292 , like a 
bit of Kariiak, 292. 

Kalakala, 216, 228. 

Kamel, Mustaxiha Pasha, 36, 37, 49, 
95, no, X47 , debts of, 147; a 
mere demagogue, tio. 

KARNAK, 

Karnak, avenue of Sphinxes, superb, 
484, 488 ; avenue of Sphinxes on 
road from Luxor to, 482, 487 , 
bungalow of curator of templcs^t, 
483 ; hrst impressions of, <482 ; is 


unique among the monuments of 
the accessiblcswoild, 481 , marvel- 
lous Temple rums a mile and a 
halt round at, 479 , moonlight in, 

486 , only a mile out of Luxor, 
481 , Temple enclosure a mile and 
a half round, 479, 481 , Temple 
of Amon-Ra at, 479, 48 1, 487 , 
glorious hypostyle hall of, 484 , 
Grand Court of King Shishak in, 

489 , most gigantic m the world, 
479 , the Etna of ruins, 48 3 , tre- 
mendous pylons ol, 484 , i'emple 
of Khonsu, 479, 481, 48 3 , most 
perfect of the shrines of, 483 , 
Temple ot Mul, 479, 481 , Colossi 
in, 479 , Temple of Plah, 479 , 
Temple of Ramoses III., 479, 489 ; 
has a court ot colossal Osirids, 479, 

490 , Temple, not one, but many 
Temples m mam Temple of, 481 , 
silence of one’s footsteps m, 490 , 
Temples surrounded by a palm 
grove, 486 , Papyrus column ol, 
489 , Phaiaonic sculpture in bowers 
of, 484, pielusloiic village at, 488 , 
pylon of the Ptolemies at, 4^2, 

487 , quay at, 484 , ride to, by 
moonlight, 486 ; rums of mud city 
of Ramoses 11. at Karnak, 483 , 
sacred lake of, 479 , stands for 
Temples when one is talking of 
Egyptian monuments, 48 1 ; tallest 
pylon of, has a ramp u;) to it, 485 ; 
village at sunset, 482 ; window 
which gave it its name, 484. 

Kartassi, Temple of Halhor at, beauty 
of, 288, 442 , Temple of Isis, 289.' 

Karun, Eg5^pt’s one lake, 448, 459. See 
Fayyltm, 

Kasr-el-Aiui hospital. See Cairo uos 
lUrALS 

Kasr-cl-Doubara, 164. 

Kasr Ibrahim, ancient Egyptian gate- 
way, 302 ; an ancumt Roman for- 
tress, 291, 301 ; Byzantine church 
at, 302 , last fortress ol Roman 
Empire going south, 302 ; Turkish 
fortifications of, 302 , wonderful 
sunset views of the Nile from, 302, 

XCassala, 199, 311 ; cotton growing,^ 
round, t8o ; fever at, x8o; pro-* 
vmcc ^ of, 199 , province in 1908, 
condition of, 180 , workshops at, 
196. 

Kerron, llie battlobeld of Omdurman, 
274 , the landing at, 274. 

Khaki nearly always worn in Egypt 
by the army, 161, , 

Khalifa, 97 ; account books, 264 ; 
camel and saddle used at Battle of 
Omdurman. 274 ; coinage, 264 , 
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execution ground, 262, 270 , ime 
generalship at Cattle Onitlmman, 
276 , house, 262 , house described, 
268 , house occupi(‘<l b> English- 
men, 268 , house e|uitc uninjured, 
267 , magazines of umiorms and 
arms, 263 , magnificent death ot, 
235 , mint of, 263 , Mo.squc at 
Omdurman, 265 , prison, 262 , son 
at school at Omdmnian, 262 , 
taxCvS were oppressive, 188 , 
treasury and arsenal, 262, 

263 ; treasury of, ivory in the, 

264 , use ol modem applidiices, 263 

Khamsin, 66. 

Khaiga Desert, magnUlcent sceneiy 
in, on way to Oasis, 463 , rich in 
mmcials, 462 

Kharga June! ion, 460, pioiietnng 
begins at, 461 ; to Khaig<i, Oasis 
an absolute dissert, 4O2 

Kharga Oasis. See Oasi<.s. 

Kharga Railway, light cairmges of, 401. 

khartOm. 

Khajrlurn, 199, 207, 277 , a city of 
gardens, 237 ; Baden would 

have ludd, 20(;, 210; l)<auk of Clue 
Nile, ice factory on, 252 , heautilul 
nights at, 24S, 259, big game 
shooting at, 245 , C'hnstmas ball 
at, 259; curios, noiu’ to be bought 
in, 24 j, ; do Coellogon's entrench" 
ments of, 211 ; designed by Nature 
for a great metropolis, 250; domi- 
nafod by kerosene tins, 248 ; 
donkeys are excellent in, 246 , 

donkeys the universal vehicle in, 

246 donkey -saddle.s, 241, 246 ; 

English build a mosque for, 107 ; 
entrenchments of Gordon at, 250 ; 
entrenchments not strengthened or 
kepi up by Gordon, 209 ; fall of, 
220 , ferry boats between Omdur- 
man and, 191 ; first glimpse of. 
317; Friday (Mohammedan Sab- 

bath), not Sunday, is weekly holi- 
day in, 245 ; garrison in 1B83, 212 , 
garrison too feeble to bury the 

dead, 224 , golf at, 245 ; Gordon’s 
monument at, 242 ; Grand Hotel ” 
at, 246, 247, 279 ; Greeks have large 

f cneral stores, 246 ; hospital, 249 ; 
niaririm in the making, 255 ; 
Kitchener 235 ; landing at, 

3 j 8 , Lord Roberts would have saved, 
208 ; making bricks of the road, 244 , 
market, 244 ; Mohammedans ap- 
prove of destruction of Mahdrs 
Tomb, 266 ; mosque erected by 
British authorities, 244 ; mos- 
quitoes, none in, 201 ; native can- 


tonments of, 2^.2, natives enthu- 
siastic about education, 181 , not a 
naturally indefensible place, 209 ; 
ofHcial and resuleutial quarter, 278 ; 
on the last day before it fell, 230 ; 
the Palace of the Governor-General, 
^39* 255 , the Palace of the Gover- 
nor-G(meial, hist glimpse of, 317 ; 
Palace Church at, 242 , Palace on 
site of Gordon’s death, 234 , Palace 
garden, 240, 241 , population of 
the three cities, 206 , position of, 
209 , position at High Nile, 212 ; 
prison, 240, 250 , jirison library of 
thumb prints, 250 , prisonei.s are 
only people who have lieen taught 
to work m, 250 , pnsoneus in the 
stieets, 264, piisoners much in 
reipu st as servants, 250 , prisoners 
wear heavy irons m, 249 , private 
donki^ys and donk(‘y-boy.s, 246 , 
Providence intended it to iall, 219 , 
imblic buildings, 255 ; nkshas at, 
246), 318 , roads are .sand, 255 ; 
sailing at, 245 , shops at, 245, 255 ; 
siege of, 21 1 , situation ol, 238, 
27H , Slatin Pasha's liousc m, 249, 
2^*? ; Southern Cross visible at, 
247 , spot where Gordon fell, 239;. 
starvation of solriuTS brought about 
fall of, 21 T ; the stoniung of, 230; 
straits of the besieged lor food, 224 ; 
Sudan Club, 249 ; timnis at, 245 , 
training colleges for tea<‘lH‘rs and 
Ka<hs at, 196 , tramway at. tqi ; 
The ('apital ol the Young Men's 
Country, 237 , the Blue Nile pro- 
menade a tropical paradise, 238, 
239, 248, 254 ; the sight of two 
English soldiers advancing would 
have saved, 229 ; the spot where 
it was stormed, 229 , views of Blue 
Nile delightful at, 247 ; War Ofhee 
in, 165 ; weekly dances at, 245 ; 
well ofl for amusements, 245 ; 
women drawing water, 254 ; work- 
shops at, 196 , would have been 
impregnable to MahdistvS with a 
Citadel with mines and machine 
guns at, 210 ; Zoo, 249. 

Khartiim, Cook and Son, Thomas, 
Bank and Forwarding Agency, 246 ; 
excursions, 246, 317, 318, excur- 
sion to the battlefield of Omdur- 
man, 31B : excursion to the Blue 
Nile, 252, 318 ; excursion to the 
city of Omdurman, 318 , excursion 
steamers, 246 ; personally conducted 
tour round, 318 ; run KhartCim for 
tourists, 318 ; Tounsts' Booking 
OMce, 240, 

Khtrtfim, province of, 199 ; in 1907, 
condition of, 185 ; in 1908, condition 
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Kha i tiam — continued. 

of, r8o , only aix cases of drunken- 
ness reported in last ten years in, 
185, prosperity of Arabs m, iSo , 
suffered from financial crisis 111 
Egypt, 180. 

KHARTUM NORTH. 

Khartum North, 19 1, 278 , a large 
city, 279 ; a very hot place, 280 ; 
arsenal of Khartiim, 27S, 280 , 

bird's-eye view of, 284 , a business 
town as well as a docbyaid, 285 , 
building Nile boats at, 281 ,• chief 
carpenter of docks at, had served 
both Gordon and the Mahdi, 282 ; 
dockyards at, 281 , dockyard and 
factory quarter, 278 ; ebony tor 
firewood at, 281 , terry boat to 
Khartum, 317, flotilla of steamers 
and dredgers at, 191 , Gcbel 
Surgham seen from, 285 , naval 
moss at, 2S3 , population of the 
three cilies, 206 , shipbuilding at, 
279 ; shipbuilding, railway rcpaiis 
and armament work executed at, 
285 , sufficiently distant fiom Khar- 
ttim and terminus of railw'ay, 279 , 
A Tropical Arsenal, 278. 

KHEDIVE. 

Khedive, 17, 31, 37, 38, 49, 50, 53, 
64, 65, 13s I affability and tact of, 
65 ; and the Nationalists, rumours 
about, 68 , as connected with Na- 
tionalist agitation, 71 , attitude 
towards Egyptians, 69 ; bad opinion 
of inhabitants of Eayyum, 66 , 
British distrust m the, 50 ; Cabinet 
of, are Egy]>tian-Turks, 102 ; can 
he control the forces of Pan-lslamic 
agitation, 71 ; digmfiedness of, 65 ; 
does he support Mohammedan agita- 
tion m North Africa, 38 ; doubts 
loyalty of Nationalists, 70 ; en- 
tourage are Egyptian-Turks, 103 ; 
entourage, its opinion on the native 
Egyptian, 166 , etiquette during 
audience, 65 ; etiquette for seeing, 
64 ; tears withdrawal of British 
army, 70 ; has a great pecuniary 
stake in Egypt, 69 ; has a Prime 
Minister, 71 ; how much power has 
he ? 71 ; impressions of the, 64 ; m- 
tiuence of the, 7 ; intentions with 
regard to Islamic movement, 67 ; 
intentions, what are they, 68 ; 
interview with the, 64 : is ho dis- 
loyal to the English, 69 ; little men- 
tioned at the caf6s, 37, 49 ; miiftxtc 
knowledge of what is goin^ on in 


Egypt, 68 ; Nationalist mistiust in 
the, so , opei> mind, 68 , Palace at 
Abdiu, 65 , personal appearance of, 
65 , relations with Sir E Gorst, 66, 
71 , I dies on Egyptian-Turks, but 
used to look to Turkey, 70 , speaks 
English excellently, 64 , stops Dun- 
lop agitation, 72 , story of Omdeh’s 
oppression, 67 , story of a vendetta, 
67 ; supposed to lean on Ihe Eng- 
lish Army of Occupation, i;o, 114; 
theoretical relations witli J^ntish 
Agent, same as actual, 72 , too 
intelligent to be a Nationalist, 71 , 
unable to giant Constitution with- 
out English consent, III , unwilling 
to grant Constitution, i;o ; view of 
native Egyptians, 31, 70, view 
of non-Turkish I^.gyptians, 102. 


Khedivial Giiar<l, 65 
Khcchviyeh, <83. 

King’s Royal Kdles, splendid physique 
of the officers in, ifio. 

Khigfisheis, 469. 

Kitchener, Lord, 4, 183, 20s, 235, 510, 
Kodok, 109. 

Komombo, 286 , e;isy to visit from 
Assuan, 443 ; feud between people 
of Edfu and, 443 ; you meet Nubians 
for first time at Komombo, 442, 
Komombo, Temple of, 430, 438, 442, 
447 , built by various Ptolemies 
and Komau Emperors, 442 ; cult of 
the crocodile at, 443 , dedicated to 
powers of Light and Darkness, 443 ; 
looks magnificent fiom the Nile, 
443 ; remarkable lor size and per- 
fectness, 442 , shnne of Sebek, 
mummified crocodiles kept in, 443 ; 
well looked alter, 442. 

Kordofan Arabs find continual peace 
a boro, 181 ; regret want ol slaves,^ 
181, 185. 

Kordofan, causes of disturbances in, 

185 

Kordofan, province of, 199; m 1907, 
condition of, 185 ; in 1908, condi- 
tion of, 18 1. 

Korosko, 301. ^ 

** Korosko, The 'I'ragedy of the," by 
Sir Arthur ( onan Doyle, 30L 
Korosko tragedy, real, 301, 

Korli, school at, 178* 

Kufra, oasis oL Sec Oases. 

Lanb-boom, Arabs make money in, 
155, in Cairo (see Cairo) ; liquida- 
tion, 154. « 

Landowners' party, 142. 

Land-tax, 11, 14, 18; if irrigation 
fails no, it. 
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Law courts, i6 

Lawyers, too many m Egypt, 59. 

Legram, Mons , his tf ensure- trove oi 
statues at Karnak, 479. 

Levantine is a European without a 
country, a mongrel of the Levan tmc 
ports, 89 

Levantines, 32, 36, 89, 158, 180, 34^ 

Lewa, AI-, 103, 130, 131, 132, 1^7, 158 , 
demagogue in the worst sense 
of the word, 135 , objects of, 135 , 
revelations of Ahmed Hilmy 
about [see Hilmy) , utterly un- 
truthful and irresponsible, 135 , 
wishes to restore reign of bribery 
and blackmail, 135 

Liberal Party of Egypt, 104 

Libyan Desert, 424. 

Lmaiit Bey, 1 1. 

Little Englander, 2, 53. 

Lloyd, Captain, of the Kordofan pro- 
vince, 18 1, 185 

Loafers in Egyptian cities, 120 

JjOw, Mr. Sidney, 256, 2 £59. 

Low, Mr,, captain of Assuan Golf Club, 
498 

Lunatic asylums, 19. 

LUXOR. 

Luxor, 447, 465 ; after Assuan chief 
station of Nile m Upper Egypt, 48 x , 
hardly any rain falls at, 480 , “ Hotel 
(hordano " at, 465 , numerous and 
interesting fellahm population out- 
side, 480 , Savoy Idotel " at, 465 ; 
has best terrace m Egypt, 465 , 
the magnificent and historical and 
poetical, 407 ; the procession of 
Egypt passes before your eyes all day 
at, 465 ; Winter Palace Hotel " 
the best at, 465 ; with its satellites 
of Thebes and Karnak the epitome 
of Ancient Egypt, 480, 

► Luxor Temple, 478 ; built by Ramcscs 
TL, Amenhetep HI. and Alexander 
the Great, 478. 


Lying, prevalence of, in Egypt, 30, 31, 

Macdonald, Hector, stubborn cour- 
» age and resourcefulness of, 276. 
•Macdonald, Mr., cngmecr-in-chtef of 
Assuan Dam, 494 
Machell, Mr., 98, 99, 100. 

Mahdi, ravages of his army, 172 ; ashes 
thrown into the Nile, 266 ; base 
metal coinage, 264 , carnages, 263 , 
did ho give orders for Gordon's life 
to be saved ? ^33 ; died in his tomb, 
267 ; died a violent death, 267 ; 
doctor who attended deathbed of, 
97 , false announcement of a victory 


over the English, 225 , house, rums 
of, 262 ; mosque, at Omdurman, 
244, 262, 265 , murdered, 97, 267 ; 
of the Sudan not suppoited by the 
Seiiussi, 42 , rums ot tomb of, 
262. 

Mahdi's Tomb built by Neuleld, 266 , 
had to be destroyed, 266 , what it is 
like, 266. 

Mahdism, embers of, stamped out by 
Wingate, 205 ; extinguished by 
Kitchener, 205 , in the Sudan is 
now Senubsi, 42 , movement more 
Shiite than Sonnite, 42 

Mahdists massacred and looted in 
Khartum for six hours, 233 , pro- 
phet in Khartum prison, 250. 

Mahmal, departure of the, 357, 358 , 
escort of, 358 ; itself, what it is, 
358 : procession of the, 358 , icturn 
of the, 68, 357, 358. 

Malaria, extinction of, m Khaitilm and 
Northern province of Sudan, 201. 

Malarial mosquito, destruction of, 201. 

Maliki, one of the chief Mohammedan 
sects, 373 

Mamliiks, Circassian, 402 , last of the, 
330 , massacre of tin*, 330, 369 ; 
Tombs of the, 327, 328, 331, 347, 
339, 366 , cemetery round the Tombs 
of tiieMamhiks, 347. 

Mammisi at Denderah, 436. 

Mamtir’s Court, in ; office, 322. 

Mansura, 17, 451 ; the cotton capital, 
shows where St. Louis was lodged 
when he surrendered, 451 , view of 
back of, 452. 

Mareotis, Lake, 411. 

Marg, Oasis of. Sue Oases. 

Market of the Afternoon, 329. 

Massacre of Europeans, danger of, 29, 
38 

Matariya, 446, 448, 449 ; near Helio- 
poh.s, contains theVirgin'.s Tree, 449, 
450 ; Virgin's spring at, 450. 

Matthews, Major, Governor of Upper 
Nile provinces, 1S2. 

McCorquodalo, Mr., assistant engineer 
of Assuan Dam, 494. 

Mecca, 68, 243 ; return of pilgrims 
from, 355. 

Medamot convent, 480. 

Medici condoitiere, his fortress on Lake 
Como, 302. 

Mcdinet Habu, pavilion of Ramoses the 
Great at, 477 ; Temples of, 477. 

Medresa type of mosque, 373, 375. 

Medum, pyramid of, 447» 

Mehallet-Kebir, picturesque cemetery 
of, 451 - 

Mehemct Ali, n, 12, 22, 64, 330; 
iROsque of (sse Cairo Mosques) ; 
palac^of, 331 ; reign of abuse?, 23. 
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Mcmnoii, colossus of, at Tliebcs. See 
Thebes 

Memphis as a capital, the older rival 
of Thebes, 430 , colossi of, 429, 431 , 
group of monuments, 430 , the 
tombs of, 449 , ruins ot, 44.7 ; tombs 
and pyiamids of, 457. 

Mena House {see Cairo Hotels) , 
golf at, 507 , native market beyond, 
355 - 

Mer-en-Ptah, tomb of, 431 , Phaiaoh 
of the Kxodus, 475 , most perfect 
monument of ancient Egyptian art, 
475 

Mcreruka, Tomb of, 43 1. 

Meroe. 199 , island of, what it means, 
313 , pyiamids of, 202 , like a 
Sudanese Stonehenge, 314, the 
Ethiopia of Queen Candace, 313. 

Meshrebiya. origin of name, 389. 

Mess, scpaiate for English and 
Egyptian officets, 165. 

Messalamieh Gate of Khartum, 230, 

231. 

Metemineh, 172, 218, 219, 220 

M(‘J!btjb.s, or pr]Tici])al orders of Islam, 
the four, 373 

Middle Ages Listed a thousand years 
in Egypt, 387 , Middle Ages one of 
the oases of history, 387. 

Military service, 22, 95, X12 , men blind 
themselves in one eye to escape 
from, 94, 1 12 310, ; men poison 
themselves to escape from, 93 ; 
price of exemption from, 22, 95, 
1T2 , reforms in, suggested by Sir 
Eldon Const, 22, 

Milner, Lord, 3, 25. 

Minhar, Al-, 114, 134, 136. 

Missionaries, heroism ot, in South ol 
Sudan, 201 , not allowed to go about 
m province of Sudan where Mo- 
hammedanism prevails, 187. 

Moayad, AI-, 114, 13d. 

Mo'allaka. See Coptic Churches. 

Modena, 524. 

Moeris, Lake. See Fayyctm, 

Mohammed Abdou, Slujikh, the late 
Grand Mufti* 33 

Mohammed Ali, Gordon’s General, 216, 
221 ; his heroic death, 217. 

Mohammed Bey Ferid. See Ferio. 

Mohammed Bey Ibrahim, 230. 

Mohammed, the dragoman, 427. 

Mohammedan* See aho Moslem. 

Mohammedan Africa, various religious 
orders of, 357 ; agitation, more for- 
midable to France than to England, 
40; in North Africa, 34, 37, 48, 
JDay of Rest, 107, 245 ; Egyptians 
seldom object to being photo- 
graphed, 358 ; Empires in Nwth 
Africa, 37 ; fanaticism, 40 funeral, 


347 , gentleman, 89 , indebtedness 
to the English, 34 , ingratitude, 34 , 
law, 14 , jproscdylizing in pagan 
regiments should be discouraged, 
164 , religion prohibits being ruled 
by a Christian, 34, 54, 55, 103, 106 ; 
religious courts, 245 , University of 
El-Azhar, 107. 

Mohammedans, posts confined to, 56 , 
Sudanese laws against pioselytiziiig, 
187 , Sudanese laws against prosely- 
tizing of cbildrcn except by per- 
mis-.]on of parents, 188 
Mohdinmcdamsm, too much consnliTa- 
tion shown to, considering the ru live 
part taken by fsLiniists against 
English Occupation, 195 
Mokattam, Hills of the, 328, j03 , as 
blank as Eternity, 360 
Mokattam, Mosques of tins 33 t 
MokhattaHi , iiLWsjiaper, 134. 
Molahizin, 09. 

Molid, 01 Birthdciy of the l^rojihet, 3157; 
held on paratU* ground of Abbassiya, 
337 , looks lik(‘ till* pictuies of the 
Battle ot Lepanto, 358 
MongalLi, 199, 200 ; labour a dith^uliy 
in, 182, province of, 199, 111 
condition of, 186 , m U)o8, condition 
of, 181 ; tribute readily paid in, 
181. 

Mont Majeure, 530, 531. 

Montcnegiins, 352. 

Monument-tickets, 428. 

Moore case, 132. 

Morant, Capt., Governor of Haifa 
province, 179. 

Mordan, Mr. J\Tcy, 299. 

Moling, Dn, chemist at Khaituin, 245 
Moses in thi‘ bulruslies, 151, 32 1 , was 
found DU Roda Island, 4.}.8. 

Moses, well of, the, 328. 

Moslem. See also Mohammedan. 
Moslem, Egyptian, not like the Indian 
Moslem, S3 ♦ 

Moslem fleet, subscription for a, 148* 
Moslems, England has done too much 
for, 56 ; from abroad welcomed as 
fellow-countrymen, 5O. 

Moslemism a kind of Freemasonry, 55. 
Mosquitoes, none m Khartum, 201 . 
Motor-cars for the Desert m iiahr-el^ 
Ghazaland Red Sea provinces, 193'; 
for the Fly districts, 193* 

M.P.’s, Radical, in Egypt, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 47, S3, 102, 247 ; their illogical 
attitude about Egyptian Nation- 
alists, who are violently anti- 
Christian, 106 ; simplicity 01, 103. 
Mudir, 14, 20. 

Mudineh, or Governor's house, af 
Wadv Haifa, 302* 

Mufti, Grand, 357* 
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Mukram Foi't, 252. 

Mulei Taieb, 41. 

Municipality in Cairo, "*110 proper, 27. 

Muider of English contractor by 
Egyptian rival, 97 , of recruit by 
jealous husband, 98 

Muski, 15 1 

Mut, goddess of Justice, with her 
teather, 467 

JViutmir station on the Sudan railway, 

314- 

Nakhella, battle of Atbara fought at, 

310 

Napata, temple at, 202 

Naples, 526. 

National, or Egyptian, means Moslem, 
56. 

National Bank of Egypt, 185 

Nationalism, 47, 48, 54 , Coptic 

reaction against, 48 , is Islamisni 
under another name, 54, 55, 103. 

NATIONALIST. 

Nationalist, Egyptian, 2, 4, 29, 31, 
i^, 34, 35, 39, 46, 47, 48, S3, 71, 
Tot, 102, agitators, characteristics 
of; 35 - 3*^; 39; 54 » agitators m 
London, harm done by, 53 , the 
Cafe, 36, 37, 49 ; crusade against 
Mr Dunlop, 72 , the elderly, 36 , 
extreme, wishes to see the English 
expelled, 10 1, 102, 105 , extreme, 
very common in Egypt, 101 ; 
iinaiicial futility of, 108 , lolly ot, 
loi , intrigues with the Khedive, 
S3 , Liberals would retain the 
English, 105 , movement a pot- 
hunting movement, 54 , movement, 
liow it was concocted by Ahmed 
Hiimy, 148 ; newspapersS, ill-feeling 
against England, 105 ; newspapers, 
wntt<m m English, edited by dis- 
loyal Irishmen, 106 ; shibboleth, 
54 ; takes no account of the native 
Christian, 47 , threat to expose 
England to Europe, 1 1 3 ; the young, 
36. 

Nationalists, accusations against the 
English, 107 ; agitating scum of the 
cities, 48 , demands of the, 31, 107, 
108, no, demand relief of land 
speculators, 108 , deprecate an 
armed movement as leading to a 
Protectorate, no, 158, extreme, 
accusations against Egyptian Li- 
berals, 114 ; extreme, nate the 
English, are pro-Boers, Fenians, 
etc., 105 ; irreconcilable, 57 , on 
Cromer, S7 » oif position of Khedive, 
1x3; opinion of the Egyptian 
Cabinet, 113, party in a dis- 


organized state, no. Press, gro- 
tesque absurdities of, 106 , Press un- 
compromising, 135 , shortsightedness 
of, 1 23 , simply Pan-Islamists, 34 , 
stupidity of the artisan, 35 , too 
uneducated to understand the situa- 
tion. 39 , two kinds, 105 , why 
they do not want the masses 
educated, 58 , would have it all 
their own way m cities, 119 ; would 
make Eg5"pt bankrupt, 70 , would 
not accept it. 143 , would rather 
not have a Parliament than submit 
the question to England, 112, 113. 


Native employees all take bribes, 120, 
121. 

Natives with anything important to 
do go to a place hours before the 
time, 356 

Nefertan, the beautiful young Queen 
of Rameses the Great, 293 ; beauty 
of, 297 ; Tomb of, 476. 

Nelson, 4. 

Nelson’s connection with Lady Hamil- 
ton compared with connection of 
Cccsar and Cleopatra, 412. 

Neuteld a Mohammedan, 267 , a 
prisoner of the Mahdi, keeps a 
'pension at Assuan, 498. 

Newman, Mr., the artist's dahabeah, 
29S 

NILE. 

Nile, 152 , all Egypt that counts is 
on the Nile or the Suez Canal, 
4x6 ; at Assuan, 497 ; Battle of, 
158, 413 , between Assuan and 
Wady Haifa {see Nubian Nile) ; 
between Cano and Luxor, sights 
on, 429, birds, 4x5 ; Blue, 190; 
{see Blue Nile)', boats, 424, 
how they are built, 281 ; like 
classical galleys, 468 ; boatmen, 
chantey of, 469, bridge, 517, 518, 
51Q : caf6s on banks of, 152 ; 
Damietta branch of, ii, 456 ; dredg- 
ing the, 19 1 , excursions up, driiss 
needed for gentlemen, 414 , excur- 
sions up, dress needed for ladies, 414 ; 
flood, 13, 14 ; flood comes down Blue 
Nile, 251 ; flood m 1877, xx ; 
fountain of the Egyptian village, 
421 ; hardly ever out of sight 01 a 
house on the, 416 ; immense trade 
in pitchers on the, 419 , laundrymg 
m edge of, 253 ; like a great water 
street, 416 , navigable for three 
thousand miles, 251 , north wmd 
on the, 438 ; palm groves on, 415, 
#17; palmy Banks are exquisite, 
4^3 ^ ports and boats, 419 ; Rosetta 
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Nile — continued 

]>raiich of, 1 1, 456 , route to Khar- 
tum, 179 , statistics of foreigners 
travelling m 1900-7 by, 179 , sccnciy 
better above Assuan than below, 
291 , scenery ol Nubia delightful, 
291 , shaduf or sakiya every few 
yards of, 417 , sights of the, best 
way to see them is to go on Cookks 
Tounst steamers, 429 , steam pumps 

no, 417 , sunsets finest m the 
world, 423 , Upper, condition of 
province m 1908, 182 ; valley is 
Egypt, I, 416, villages, descrip- 
tion of, 417 ; Villages frequent on, 
416 , more picturesque than one 
would expect, 419 , voyage the 
ideal dolce far nicnte, 480 , water, 
conservation due to the English, 
II, White, 190 White Nile 

Kilometer on Elephantine Island, 
49A^ 497 ; Eoda Island, near Cairo, 
497 

Kimes, 530, 531, 532. 

Nubas, 181, 185. 

NUBIA. 

Nubia, astonishing number of temples 
in, 288 ; beautiful mountains of, 
291 ; cluldien of, 290 , fortifica- 
tions of the Ancients in, 291 ; 
houses of, absolutely Pharaonic 
in character, 287 ; houses of, charac- 
teristics, 287, 292 , on the Nile 
through, 286 ; people of, are dis- 
tinctly pleasing, 289 ; real gates 

of, 286, rocks of, 291, 292, sand 
of, prismatic golden colour, 288, 
292 ; scenery at beginning of voyage 
thiough, 288 , the Land of Gold, 
2S9 , villages of, 287 , villages of, 
have real architectural meiit, 287 , 
where it belongs, 286 ; whole popu- 
lation lives on banks of the Ndc m, 
288 , women of, 290 ; women of, 
like to make money by letting them- 
selves be photographed, 29 , women 
of, try to soil their jewellery to 
tourists, 290. 

Nubia, Temples of, Abu Simbcl (hce 
Abu Simbkl) , Dabud {sec Dabud) , 
Pakka {sec Pakka) , Gebel Barkal 
{see Gebel Barkal) , Kalabsha 
(5^12 Kalabsha) ; Kartassi {see Kar- 
XAS&iJ , Kumna {see Kumna) ; 
Massurat (sec Massukat) ; Napata 
{see Napata) ; Wady-cs-Saboa {i^ee 
Wady-es-Saboa) , Wady Haifa {see 
Wapy IIalfa). 

Nubian antique necklaces, 290 , crops 
sown as Nile shrinks, 289, Njjc, 
fragrance of the mimosas on the, 


294, silver jewellery, 290 , temples, 
most enriched with paintings or 
sculptures witfiin, 292 ; not Urge, but 
numerous, 392 , villages, 287 , as 
monumental as castles of the Middle 
Ages, 291 , Pharaonic, 292. 

Nubians, 289 , addicted to the use of 
Reckitt’s Blue, 289 , crowd around 
steamers when they moor, 291 


Nuer country, traders with special 
permits to enter the, 183. 

Nur Angara, Biitish victory at, 219. 

Nut, the Heaven, how she is always 
figured, 436, 440 

Nyam-Nyams, 2 {.2. 

Oasis, Fayyum. See Fayyum 

Oasis, Great, See Oasis of Kharga. 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon (Siwa), 41. 

Oasis ot Kharga, 24, 66, 448, 460 ; 
best oranges and dale-palras of 
Egypt in, 463 ; desert being con- 
verted into valuable land by irriga- 
tion at, 464 , excursion to, in the 
Libyan Desert, 460 ; Persian temple 
outside Kharga village, 464 ; rich- 
ness of attested by frequency^ of 
remains of antiquity, 463 , rush of 
artesian water at, 463 , Roman 
mining, many traces in, 463 , 
Roman Necropolis most picturesque 
in existence, 464 ; Roman wells, 
many traces m, 463 ; Temple of 
Hybis built by Parms the Persian, 
at, 463 

Oasis of Kufra, 46. 

Oasis of Marg, 66, 447, 448 , decoiatcd 
houses of, 450 , people of, un- 
spoiled m manners and appearance, 
450 , picturesqueness of, 450. 

Oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon), 41. 

Occupation, English. Sac English 

Obelisks, 437 

Ohrwalder, Father, 240. 

Omdebrekat, Battle of, 158, 17 1, 173, 
235. 237. 

Omdeh, 17, 22, 94. 97, 99 , niurdor 

of by a jealous native^, 97 , village 
depends upon the, too. 

Onidchs, capable, needed, 99 , or 
bead man of village*, house of, 420. 

Om Dubban, 216. 

OMDURMAN, 

Omdurman, 19 1 ; almost pure African, 
262 ; Aby.ssmians, Copts, and a 
few Greeks, 262 ; Christian quarter 
of, 262 ; city nowhere near the 
battlefield, 261 ; IDervish fort under 
vSOuih gate of, 261 ; forest of masts, 
253 , Gordon's carriages at, 263 ; 
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Gordon’s piano at, 263 , house m 
which Slatm Pasha was confined, 
in, 262, 264 ; Khcftifa’s son is a t 
school at, 262 ; kodaking at, zyi ; 
one ol the great ISIiic ports, 261 , 
Maniur, Captain Hanidi, 261 , 
market of, 271 , dancing in, 271 , 
purchases m, 272 , tradesmen at 
work in, 272 , restaurants in, 273 , 
Mosque ol the Mahdi and Khabta at, 
264 , native city of Khartum, 278 , 
native quarter, 278 , principal ex- 
port oi, 261 ; Saicr, prison of the, 
268 , soutli gate of, 261 , several 
model schools at, 262 , south gate 
oi, 261 , stretches for six miles 
along the shore, 261 , sui render ol, 
223 , traces of Mahdi and Khahia 
at, 262 ; Training College at, 196 , 
voyage fiom Khartum to, 260 ; 
workshops at, 196. 

Omdurman, Battle ol, 158, 234, 276, 
280, 3 10 ; cavalry and camelry 
trapped in hills oi Kcrrcri, saved by 
fire of gunboat, 276 ; gunboat 
which fought at, 276, 280 , Kha- 
lifa’s line generalship at, 276 , 
Kipling's allusion to, 277 , splendid, 
276. 

Omdurman, Battleheld oi, 172, 273, 
274, 276, camcl-nding to, 274, 
Gebcl Surgham is hill on -which 
Khalifa sat, 275 , Khor where 
2ibt Lancers chaiged, 275 ; Sheikh 
spreads map of battle on Khahia’ s 
saddle, 275. 

Omdurman, Bazar of, 270 ; or Sfdc 
of the Silversmiths, 270 ; Sheikh of 
the Sdk fixes the price, 270. 

Omdurman, holiday school at, 196 ; de- 
scription oi, 269 ; visit to, 2C8. 


On, 324 , gate of. Bab-el-On. 

Oixchor the Magnificent in the Hin- 
terland of Siam, 481. 

Ophthalmia, 86. 

Orvieto, 525 

Osiris, judgment of, 352, 467. 

Oriental band, tom-iommmg of, always 
means something interesting, 335. 

Osman Digna, 97. 

Ostrich, 314; feathers, 200. 

O’Sullivan, Captain, 186, 308, 314; 
encouraged to compile a compen- 
dium of Binka customs and laws, 
186, 187, 312* 

Owen Bey, 60. 

Padovani, Signor, 426. 

Palestine and Syrla,^ wonderful beauty 

of, 530 

Palestine should be visited from Egypt, 

5 ^ 9 - 


Pan-Islamic movement, national, 37 , 
in North Africa, 38, 

Pan-lslamism, 29, 31, 34, 37, 46, 56, 
135 ; IS Nationalism, 56. 

Pan-Islamists of the Sahaia, 71, 

Papyrus, 201, 282 , none growing wild 
in Egypt now, 283. 

Pans, Lyons and Mediterranean Rail- 
way, their London office m Picca- 

diiiy, s 34- 

parliament. 

Parliament, Egyptian, a new bribery 
depaitment, 115 , corruption and 
extravagance of an, 123 , desired 
as a moral victory, 104 , impossible, 
because no competent electors, 104, 

1 17 ; mstrumcnl in the hands of the 
Khedive, 105 , is mooushine, 103 , 
view oi, 122 , would it be inde- 
pendent ol the Khedive, 104 , would 
be Nationalist, 122 , would intrigue 
against the English, 123 , would 
wreck the finances ol the country, 
123. 

i^arhamentary institutions for Egypt, 
6, 31, 34 ,36, 47, 104, II2, 115, 117, 

123* 

Parma, 524 

i^ashas think Egypt would go bankrupt 
if Nationalists succeed, 109 , will 
not invest their capital in Egypt 
for fear oi English withdrawal, log, 
166. 

Pashadom, 16, 19, 23, 57. 

Patriotism, Egyptian, 55. 

I^ersian shawls and embroideries, 341. 

Perugia, 524. 

Petrified forests, trees of the, 328. 

Philze, boats like ancient Roman 
galleys lake you to, 494 ; kiosk of, 
288 , kiosk, exquisite beauty of, of 
Temple of Isis, at, 493 , Pharaoh’s 
bed, 493 ; Temples of, 286, 447, 
493 ; Temple is fairy-like in beauty, 
493 , Temples, quarry for, 289. 

Philip, St., and the Eunuch of Candace, 
story of, 313. 

Piacenza, 524. 

Pierre Loti, 39. 

Pigeons chiefly valued for their manure 
in Egsqit, 418. 

Pigeon towers, 418, 424, 469 ; like 
pylom of ancient Egyptian temples, 
418, 424. 

ihoneering the same in new Canada or 
ancient Egypt, 461. 

Plaster-work, Arab, some of the most 
beautiful effects of antique archi- 
tefiture in Cairo arc secured with, 
378. c 


36 
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Police, Egyptian, lo, 24, 25 , character 
of, 169 , cruelty to crowds in country, 
170 , foot, 169 , intelligence not 
high, 169 , military, mounted, 162, 
170 , mounted, smart and soldierly 
appearance of, 170 , school tor 
cadets in Cairo, 169 , service of, to 
be voluntary, 23, 169 , training for, 
169. 

Polo at Caiio, 505. 

Port Sudan, 179, 192 

Port Sudan Railway, effect of, on Nile 
route to Khartum, 179 

Potipherah, 324 , father-in-law of 
Joseph, 449. 

Power, Consul at KhartCim, 21 1, 212, 
217. 

Premier, straightness of the Egyptian, 

71. 

Press, English, 125 , European, other 
than English, 125 , in Egypt, 125. 

Press, Native, 125 , conservative, 134, 
liberal, 135 ; license of, 133 , three 
classes of, 1 34. 

Prince Abbas (Cook’s steamer), 286 ; 
sailor on, jumps overboard after an 
oar, 301 ; its sun-parlour, 291 , 
tom-tom concert of sailors on, 
300 

Primary schools, 74, 75, 85. 

Prisoners. Sec KnARTtjM. 

Prisoners m Cairo streets, 1 12. 

Procession of Egypt, what it consists 
of, 451. 

Protectorate, violence would lead to a 
British, in. 

Provence, 530. 

Ptah-Hctep, Tomb of, 431. 

Public insecurity m Egypt, 67, 98, 169 , 
security bad m native districts, 100. 

Pylons, 437 ; decorations of, 483 ; may 
be originals of pigeon towers, 477 ; 
most useless invention m architec- 
ture, 483 

Pyramid of Hawara, 459. 

Pyramid, natural, near Wad Ramleh 
station, 316. 

Pyramid of Cheops, 366, 

Pyramid of Unas, 431, 

Pyramids of Gizeh, s, n, 331, 430, 

458. 

Pyramids of Medum, 447, 

X^yramids of Meroe, 202. 

Pyramids of Sakkara. See Sakkara. 

Pont du Garde, 530, 533. 

Population of Egypt, 10, n. 

Port Said, 17. 

Racing in Cgypt, 505. 

Railways, 18, 19 1, 446. 

Eamadin, 67, 81, 193, 346, 359 ; little 
work done m, 8 1 . ^ 

Ramoses II., 294, 466, 4*^8, 483 ; 


daughter like a Nubian woman to- 
day, 294 ; interlopings of, 472 , mud 
city at Karnflk, rums of, 483 

Ramescs III., 466 , Tomb of, of vast 
splendour and extent, 476. 

Ramesseum, colossal Osins figures in, 
477 ; second in size of Temples of 
Thebes, 477. 

Ravenna, 525. 

Rea, Mr. Russell, M.P., 256, 259, 432. 

Recruiting for the army, frauds in, 94 , 
scenes at, 121, 167. 

Recruiting for the Egyptian army, 
statistics, 167, 

Recruiting m Egypt, 122. 

Red Sea province, 193, 199 , in 1908, 
condition of, 182. 

Red Sea route, 179 

Rees, Mr. J. D . a Welsh Radical M.P., 
author of “ The Real India,” 102 

Religion of Ancient Egypt, we know 
much of, 490. 

Representative institutions, demand 
for, in Egypt, 31, 37. 

Republic, does the Egyptian Nation- 
alist aim at a ? 38. 

Responsibility, Egyptians unable lo 
take, 4, 6. ^ 

Revenue of Egypt, 10 

Revolt, Egyptian, consequences of an, 


39 - 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 331. 

Riverain provinces, little crime in, 184. 
Roads, 18. 

Roberts, Lord, would have saved 
Khartum, 207. 

Roda Island, 15 1, 324, 448 ; Moses was 
found on, 448 ; Pasha’s gaidens and 
pleasure houses at, 324 
Rod-cl-Farag, 151. 

Rome, 526. 

Roorkce Engineering College in India, 

19s. 

Roseires is ” jumpmg-off place ” on 
Blue Nile, 251. ^ 


ROSETTA, 

Rosetta, 447, 454 , a creation of Arab 
conquerors, 455, Bazar of, 455; 
beautiful mosques in, 455 ; built of 
burnt brick, 455 ; branch of the 
II, 12, 13 ; embellished with columns 
from Roman temples, 455 ; fine 
reach for sailing at, 454 , Fort St. 
Julian at, 455 ; fuil of beautiful old 
houses, 455 ; has a glorious old 
mosque as venetable as El-Azhar at 
Cairo, 455 ; like Antwerp in the 
Middle Ages, ; more worth 
seeing than Damictta, and easier to 
get to, 454 ; most unspoiled town 
in Egypt, 4S4; nice clean town in 
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beautiful scenery, 454 ; Rosetta 
Stone a key to the inscriptions of 
Ancient Eg3rpt, 45^; Stone was 
found in Fort St. Julian, 456 

Rousseau Pasha, 12 
Rufa’a, girls’ school at, 196 , training 
college at, 196 
Rundlc, General, R.E , 12 

Sadat Palace. See Cairo Palaces 
Sadat, Sheikh, had privilege of con- 
fernng titles of distinction, 393 
Saddlers’ Suk m Tunis, 338, 

Sahara Desert, 466. 

, Saier, prison of the, 268 
Sakiya, song of the, 247 , and the 
Radical M P , story of the, 247 , 
what It con.sists of, 4x6, 417. 
Sakkaia, Apis Mausoleum at, 431 , 
Colossi of Rameses IL at, 430, 431, 
457 i palm-studded inundation ot 
the Nile at, 311 , Pyramids and 
Tombs of, 430, 431 , Serapeum at, 
431 > step-pyramid at, 430, 431 ; 
tombs of a Persian epoch at, 431. 
Salj^in, aqueduct of, 328. 

Saladm, Citadel of. See Cairo, Cita- 
del OF. 

Saladm’ s Palace, remains of, 331, 

Saiah, Sheikh, Gcbriel, 261, 273, 274 ; 
who had been in I3attlc of Omdur- 
man, explains it to us, 276. 

Saleh Pasha, surrender at El-Mck of, 
215. 

Scarab beetle, the inventor of Arab 
writing, 297, 

School buildings, ancient Arab, 320. 
Schools, 19. 

Scott-Moneneif, 4, 13, 47. 

Sebek, 443. 

Secondary certificates which lead to 
clerkships, 19, S9, no; education, 
clamour for, 109 ; schools, 80. 

Bclamlik of Sheikh Sadat, 393. 

Sennar, barrage and irrigation canals 
to be made at, 191, 192, in 1908, 
condition of Blue Nile province of, 
182. 

Sennar province, 199 ; natives sus- 
picious of education m, 182; 
railway to run up east bank 
of Blue Nile to, 191, 192, 

SENUSSI. 

Senussi. 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 259, 373 ; 
absorbed sixty-four Mohammedan 
religious Orders, 43 ; against 
Western influence in Mohammedan 
countries, 44 , are in a way Sonnite 
Mohammedans, 42 ; contribution 
to the, 46 ; convents, 44 ; declared, 


43 , m Tripoli, 45 ; number of, 44 ; 
organization, 41 ; pilgrimages, 43 ; 
pilgrimage to Tomb of es-Senussi, 
41 , poor, 43 , power, wideness of, 
46 , preparations lor the Jahad, 45 , 
reputed to be slave-traders, 45 , 
rules of the, 43 ; secret, 43 , Wadai 
tribute to the, 45 , way of the, 44 ; 
Wekels, ^3. 

Scnussi, Sidi Mohammed Ben-AIi- 
es, character of, 42 , descendant of 
the Prophet, 42 , founder of Scnussi 
sect, 41, 42, 45 

Senus&itc improvements in Sahara, 

43 . 


Serapeum at Sakkara, 431. 

Sell 1 , 466 , Temple at Gourna of, 
470, 473 , exquisite sculpture, 472 , 
Tomb of, 475 , exquisite bas-reliefs 
of, 475- 

Shadli teachers, 41. 

Shadiif, pictures throe thousand years 
old m Tombs of Kings of, 417 ; 
what it consists of, 416. 

Shaggieh, 225 

Shawish, Sheikh, Abdul-Aziz, 132 , 
attack on AhWatan, 132. 

Shafai, one of the principal Moham- 
medan sects, 373. 

Sheba, 216, 252 ; Queen of Sheba, sup- 
posed luins of her city ncai Khar- 
tilm, 253 

Sheikh, Gcok, 183, 

Sheikh, village, x6. 

Shellal, 286, 447, 492 

Shem-en-Neseom, Greek Easter Mon- 
day, 356, 457. 

Shendi, 216, 217, 218, 3x5 ; is an un- 
ending town, 316 ; quite Pharaonic, 
316. 

Shepheard’s carnival, 159. 

Sherikh Station, 319. 

Shilluks, 242 ; afraid that their chil- 
dren will be seized for service if 
educated, 187. 

Shooting, 503, 504. 

Singa, 199, 

Sirdar of Egypt, Major-General Sir 
Reginald Wingate, K.C.B., K.C.M*G., 
D.S.O. See Wingate. 

Sirdar of Egypt is Governor-General 
of the Sudan and always an English- 
man, 238. 

Situation in Egypt, 29. 

Siwa, Oasis of. See Oases. 

Slalm Pasha’s house in Khartlim, 249 ; 
Slatm’s importance to-day, 265 ; 
prison at Omdurman, 262, 264. 

Slavery, abolition of, 18; Egyptians 
no special objection to, 
iS ; liipression office for, 199. 
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Sleeping sickness kept out of the 
Sudan, 201, 

Soba, 216, 252 , basilica ot, 252 , rest- 
house, 252. 

Sohag, 426, 427, 447 , Ked Monasteiy 
of, 426, 447 ; White Monastery of, 
426, 447. 

Soudan See Sudan. 

Soudanese. See Sudanese. 

Soul-houses, 287. 

Specs Artcniidos at ’Beni Hassan, 432 

Sphinx, The, 5, 430, 458 

Spoil m Egypt, 56)3, qop 

St Mark's oi STmee, Campanile of, 
3B 

St. R<'my, 

Stanton, Coion el, Governor of Khar- 
tum, i(So. 

Stewart, Colonel, 216; fatuity of, 
217; ]Ournal of, 213, murdered, 
and party, 218 ; wrecked by 
treachery, 218. 

Suakin, 199, school at, 196, liain- 
ing colh'ge at, rob. 

Sucrerifss ('ompany, downfall of, 73^. 

Sufl, lh(', 201 , cutting the, 282 , 
stern wh<‘el lull of the, 282. 

SUDAN. 

Sudan, 28, 107 ; a model for the better 
government of Egypt, 323 ; ad- 
ministration, how it works, 177 ; 
antiquities, law to preserve and 
prevent export of, 202 , Arab hos- 
pitality in the 184, 785 ; aicha^o- 
logy m, 202 , area under cultivation 
in, 200 ; beds of ancient Egyptian 
pattern n^(‘d 111, 243 ; belongs to 
England as w(‘ll as iilgypt, 174, 
belter governed than Egypt, 773 , 
boundaries of, 174 ; cattle, htll<‘ 
humptxl, 233 , the child of Oppor- 
tunism, 775 , Constitution of, X74, 
237 , Constitution of, treaty signed 
January 7:9th, 1899, 237 , contour 
maps of, 193 ; Department of 
Hoads and Weils, 102 , devastation 
of, after the MahdLsts’ war, 173 ; 
devastation of, when English recon- 
quered It, 176 ; (Uweiopmcnl of 
irrigation in, 191 , discovery of 
Christian antiquities in, 202 , 
divided into military districts, 176 , 
dogs imported into the, die of tick 
neumoma, 284 ; educated, nutn- 
er.$ of bo)^s in 1907, 196 ; estimated 
revenue m 1898* i;6; fevers in 
south, 201 ; foreign Consuls not 
allowed in without British consent, 
173 ; Ghe^iireh, railways up, 192 ; 
<k>vernor-General of, how •ap- 
pointed, 174: great cdjipational 


establishment of, 193 ; infantry, 
165 ; intoxicants only sold by 
rascally Egyptians to natives m, 
184 , irrigation waiting for Blue 
Nile bridge and railway between 
the two rivers, 192 , Kitchener 
responsible for excessive wages 111, 
183 ; labour paid at war rales, 
183 , levels run in the, 193 ; mail 
steamers ol, 205 ; military gover- 
nors gradually to be replaced by 
civnlians, 176; mimosas, 314, 
mixed tribunals have no authoiity 
in, 175 , vast amount of money 
spent on precautions against plagar‘ 
and cholera, 202 , natives ol, 
willing to pay education rates, 
103 , nature of, 17 1 , numerous 
juavale schools in, 196 ; military 
districts, hrsl class, 199 ; mih- 
lary dustncls, second class, 199 , 
mining in, 203 , peifect orderliness 
of, 206, photography not resented 
m, 243 , pilgrims going to Mecca, 
243; population before the rise 
of the Malidi, 8,500,000 inhabi- 
tants, 172 , 3,500,000 people'' 

perished in wars of the Malidi, 172 ; 
at time of Battle of Omdurman, 
172 ; m southern provinces mostly 
pagan, 187; post and telegraph 
offices in, 200 ; post and telegraph, 
statistics of, 200 ; postage stamps 
gorgeous and gigantic, 302 ; pre- 
valence of divorces in, 203 ; prin- 
cipal products of, 200 ; Proclama- 
tion of J^ord Cromer about, 173 , 
provinces of the, 199 ; public health 
in, 201 , Public Works vote, 1908, 
200 , rehabilitation of, 205 ; revenue 
of, in 1898, 177 ; revenue of, in 1908, 
177 , revenue, what it is denvinl 
from, 200 ; richer the province, 
the fewer its inhabitants in tlie, 
184 ; river goods traffic und(# 
Railways AdininivStralion, 191 ; 
roads m tlie, 192 ; lun on incredibly 
economical lines, 238 ; sanatorium 
for, 182 , seizures of land in default 
of payment avoidi'd in, 188 ; 
Sheikms funeral in, 243 ; Steamers 
and Treats D(‘partmcnt, 179 
system is working admirably, 177 ; 
telegraph lines in, 200 ; A Tropical 
Utopia, 171 ; Turkish .suzerainty 
practically, though not nominally, 
swept away, T74 : wealth of, 206 ; 
wells in the, 192 ; wheat-growing 
and not cotton-growing between 
the two Niles tuepected to be the 
Staple industry* in, 192 ; where 
crop fails, land-tax is not paid, 
jr88. 
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Sudan Development and Exploration 
Company, operations of, 191. 

Sudan Government,* departments of, 
199 , very popular with natives, 
189. 

Sudan Government Railway, built 
for Kitchener's campaign and ex- 
tended to Khartum, 304 , comfort 
of, 206 ; Desert, easiest railwtiy 
to lay that was ever built, 304 . 
lakl at a rate of three miles a day m 
a tropical summer, 304 ; statistics of, 
192 ; time-table and distances of, 321 

SUDAN RAILWAYS. 

Sudan Railways, administration, 179, 
IQ I , atterglow m the Desert, 308 ; 
Albara Junction {see Atbar\) , 
battalion, 315, battalion, contains 
many Jigyptians who blinded one 
(.‘ye to escape military service, 310 ; 
beautilul views of mountains, 320 , 
carriages for natives, 305, 309 , 
cold ot the Desert at night, 308 , 
Dead Sea FxuiL, 310, 311, 31-,, , 
Desert, its flatness, 305 , dining 

•car, 312, 315 ; constant wash-outs 
of the line by floods, 307 ; em- 
ployees, why they are soldiers, 319 , 
expenses of, 308 ; extraordinary 
pyramid-shaped rocks, 306 , ga- 
zelle, 31 1, 312, goodness of the 
vSle(ipmg cars, 305 ; makes Sudan 
fiovernment independent, 308 ; 
manag(‘tneut of, 308 ; mimosas of, 
316; a mirage, 31 1 ; native huts, 
314; native life on the route, 312, 
314, Ko I Station, description of, 
306 ; No. 6, is name of a town, 320 ; 
restaurants of, 319; revenue of, 

308 ; scenery just before Khartum 
like Australia, 316, sleeping cars, 
312; stops to lei passengers have 
a bath at Abu Hamed, 318 ; sun- 
set m the Desert, 307 ; the tem- 
perature, 305 j time-table and dis- 
tances on the, 321 , types of Su- 
danese natives at Atbara Junction, 

309 ; view of Nile cataracts, 320 ; 
water-boys in stations, 315 , wild 
flowers of, 316. 

SUDANESE. 

Sudanese, army service popular with, 
1 65 ; bands excellent, 241 , build- 
ings, antique style of, 173 ; chil- 
dren, attractiveness of, 244 ; Civil 
Service {u$ Civil Service) : eager- 
ness for education, 197 ; disin- 
clined to wcilc, 178 ; Game Laws, 
198 ; Government very enter- 
prising, 191 ; gunboats, 281 ; 


honour carpentering and black- 
smiths’ work, 18 1 ; not so fond of 
buhaloes as Egyptians, 253 , oxen, 
hump-backed, 312, pnsoneis are 
not like other prisoners, 250 ; 
regiments have several English 
officers each, 165 , schoolboys in- 
terested in their work, 81, 197; 
schoolboys as keen about work as 
English boys about sport, 197 ; 
knowledge of English, 197 ; soldiers 
very tall, 164, think stone-cutting 
slave's work, 18 1 ; way of sawing, 
282, women comely, 316. 


Suez, 17 

Suez Canal, .^156; almost a separate 
country, i, 502. 

Sugar-cane, 422 

Summit, 193. 

Suzerain of Egypt, 146. 

Switzerland, French, 534. 

Sycomore, Egyptian, bears an edible 
fig. 45 ° 

Sycne, Greeks and Romans called 
Assuan, 491, 500. 

Syenite, derivation of geological term, 

491. 

Syrian usurer, 18. 

Tabbal, brigand Hamid, 182 

^‘Talisman,” 331. 

Tanta, 17, 451 ; with its vast mosque 
of a latter-day saint, 451. 

Tarascon, 530, 532. 

Tanka, or minor, sects of Islam, 373. 

Taxes, 16, 18, 188; fixed, of Europe, not 
considered suitable for Sudan, 188, 

Tax, land. See Land-tax. 

Tel-el-Amarna, 423, 429, 444, 457 ; 
capital of Akhnaton, 445 ; palace of 
Akhnaton at, 429, 445, 447, 457 , 
tombs of, 447. 

Tel-cl-Kebir, 24, 447 ; battle of, 158 ; 
battlefield of, 456. 

Temples of Egypt, 437, 438 ; are more 
beautiful by moonlight than temples 
of Rome, 489 ; create in u$ a feeling 
like the Cathedral of Chartres, 490 ; 
m interest, temples of Greece and 
Rome cannot be compared to, 489 ; 
in what does their impressiveness 
consist ? 437 , large ones had lakes, 
438 ; no Greek or Roman temples 
to be compared in condition with, 
437 ; rock-temples like Abu Simbel 
on same principle, 438 ; shrine was 
kept closed of, 438 ; their history 
in their hieroglyphics, 437 ; what 
they cor^ist of, 437. 

Temples of Eg^t, Abydos (me 

% Abydos) ; Amon-Ra, at Karnak (see 
Kiy^NAK, Temples of) ; Assuan (see 
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Temples of Egypt — continued. 

Assuan) ,* Eer-el-Bahan {see Der- 
el-Bahari) ; Denderak (see Den- 
derah) : Edfu {see Edfxj) , Esnck 
{see Esneh) , Gourna {see Seti I., 
Temple of) , Hybis {see Kharga 
Oasis) , Isis, at Philae {see PHiLiE) , 
Karnak {see Karnak) , Kkoiisu, at 
Karnak {see Karnak Temples) , 
Komombo {see Komombo), Luxor 
{see Luxor) , Mcdmet-Habu group 
{see Meeinex-Habu) , Mut, at Kai- 
nak (sec Karnak Temples), Nubia 
{see Nubia), Philas {see PHiL.aL) , 
Ptali, at Kainak {see Karnak 
Temples) , Eamcses III., at Karnak 
{see Karnak Temples) ; Eamesseum 
{see Ramesseum) , Scti I,, at Gourua 
{see Seti L). 

Tenders, system of, its introduction by 
the English, 21, 

Tewlikiych, 83 

THEBES. 

Thebes, among temples aic rums of 
two ancient Egyptian towns, 478 , 
capital of Egypt for centuries, 
466 , Colossus of Menmon at, 
466, 469 , effect during inunda- 
tion, 470 ; group of monuments, 
430 ; hills ot, 466 ; hundred-gated, 
one of the most wonderful places 
in the world, 466 ; hundred gates, 
were they pylons ? 466 ; Jlainesseum 
{sec Eamesseum) , stands foi tombs 
when one is talking of Egyptian 
monuments, 481. 

Thebes, Temple of Der-el-Bahari {see 
Ber-el-Baiiari) , Mechnet-H<ibu 
group, 476 ; Sell I., at Gourna, 470, 
472. 

Thebes, the crown of Egypt, 465. 

Thebes, Tombs of the Kings at, 466 ; 
are tunnelled into the rock for 
immense distances, 468 ; Amem 
hetep II., 476 ; discovered and rifled 
as far back as Homan times, 474 ; 
donkey-excursions to, 469 ; electric 
light and other conveniences in, 
475 , high temperature of, 475 ; 
interior of, 475 , Isis kissing a 
Pharaoh in, 467 ; judgment of 
Osiris in, 467 ; Mer-en-Ptah, 475 {see 
adsQ Mer-en-Ptah) ; nothing valu- 
able can be left in the, 474 , mummy 
of only one Pharaoh still in his 
tomb, 474 ; Rameses IIL {see 
Hamesbs IIL) ; resurrection as 
painted in, 467 ; sdulp lures and 
paintings, 466 ; splendour of, 47s ; 
subjects of pictures in, 467, # 

Thebes, Tombs of the Queens in ,^7 5 ; 


Nefertari, favouiite wife of Rameses 
the Great, 476 , not so extensive, 
475- 

Thebes, Tombs of the Viziers of the 
Phaiaohs m, 475. 

Thebes, Valley of the Kings, glorious 
scenery of, 472, 473. 

Thebes (Gourna), village life in, 470. 

Thiy, Queen, 476. 

Thoth, the recording Deity with his 
Ibis head, 467 

Thothmes III., 466, 477. 

Thi, Tomb of , 4 3 1 . 

Tomb of Akhnaton {see Akhnaton). 

Tomb of Ameuhetep II. {see Amen- 

HETEP). 

Tomb of Amcnophis III. 

Tombs of Assyiit, 433. 

Tombs of Bom Hassan {see Beni 
Hass an) 

Tombs of the Caliphs See Cairo, 
546. 

Tombs, Grenfell, at Assuan. See 
Grenfell. 

Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. See 
Thebes. 

Tombs of the MamKiks. See Cair(^ 
546 

Tomb of Mcr-en-Ptah, Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. See Mer-en-Ptah. 

Tomb of Mereruka See Merbruka. 

Tomb of Ptah-hetep. See Ptah-hetbp. 

Tombs of the Queens, 475. 

Tomb of Seti I., at Thebes, 475. 

Tombs of Tel-el-Amarna. See Tel-el- 
Amarna. 

Tomb of Thi, at Sakkara. See Thi, 

Tomb of Thiy, Queen, in which Akhna- 
ton was buried, 476. 

Tombs of the Viziers of the Pharaohs, 
475- 

Tomb of You’e and Tou’6, 474. 

Tommy Atkins in Cairo bars, 162 ; 
at Cairo Zoo, 161 ; at the Pyramids, 
1 61 ; favourite haunts in Cairo of, 
162; and the fish market, 162 ; foot- 
ball of, 162 ; is a general favourite, 
158 ; hivS good behaviour in Cairo, 
162 ; seldom seen in the Bazars, 
163 : tennis of, 162 , is ubiquitous 
in Cairo, 16 1. 

Tor, 68. 

Torture, abolition of, 17; useof, 14, 15, 

Trade of Egypt with England, 2. 

Travelling on railways without a 
ticket, 92. 

Tremezzo, 523, 

Trois Maries, 530, 531. 

Tropics begin just south of Assuan, 304. 

Tropical Utopia. 208. 

Tunis and Tunisian Arl.bs, 68. 

Tunis, Saddlers' Stk in, 3 38. 

Tunisia, 28, 
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Tunisian auctions, 341. 

Tuikey, where does it come in Egyp- 
tian Nationalism, 1 36 ; Pan-Islamists 
fond of, 136. 

Turks in Egypt belong to the Hanafite 
sect, 373 , to come back if British 
withdrew, 62, 103. 

Turkish Ring, 102. 

Turkish suzerainty over Sudan practi- 
cally, though not nominally, swept 
away, 174. 

Uniform, the wearing of, by officers, 
158. 

University like Oxford no use for 
Egyptians, 73 , projected by Artm 
Pasha, 57 

Upper Nile, province of, 199 , province 
in 1908, condition of, 183 , province, 
natives of, losing Iheir suspicion of 
Government, 183 , prudence of 
missionaries in, 187 

Usertsen the First, 449 

Valence, 530. 

Value of Egypt is agricultural, 33 , 
agricultural land in Egypt, 28 , 
of the British Occupation, 26 , 
of Egypt to England, i, 4 , senti- 
mental, of Egypt to England, 4 , 
of England to Egypt, 5, 103. 

Vaucluse, 530, 533. 

Vendetta, 97, 185, still flourishes in 
the Delta, 91. 

Vice, 27 

View, British official, of Gorst’s 
relations with the Khedive, 49 ; 
Egyptian, of the British Govern- 
ment, 51 , Egyptian, of the Khedive, 
53 ; of an intelligent Egyptian on 
the situation, 51 , Egyptian, of 
Gorsl, 52 ; optimistic, of the 
English official, 49. 

Villas, bad taste of Cairo, 152. 

Viterbo, City of the Popes, 526, 

Wad Merdani, 199 ; school at, 196. 

Wad Ncjumi, 97, 

Wad Ramlch Station, natural Pyra- 
mid near, 316. 

Wadai, 44, 259 ; country, 44 ; how 
Es-Scnnssi secured their adhesion, 45. 

Wady-es-Saboa Temple, Sphinxes of 
(Valley of the Lions), 293, 

Wady Haifa {see also Halfa Camp) ; 
Bazar at, 302 , British officers mess 
with the Mudix at, 302 ; fine 
scenery of the Second Cataract 
above, 303 ; “ Grand Hotel at,. 
302 ; Mudirieh, or Governor's House, 
at, 302 ; Station, scone at, 304 ; 
temples at, 303 ; temples at, roofed 
and enclosed, 202 ; town of, 302. 


Wagon-his service in Egypt simply 
admirable, 461. 

Wahabi, 373 
Wakfs, 343, 377, 383 
Walsh, Lieutenant Huntley, R.N, 
cutting and exploring m the Sud 
district, 193, 28/2, 283. 

War Office m Cairo, 165 , in Khar- 
tum, 165. 

Ward's, Mr John, “ Our Sudan," 
an encyclopaedia of the monu- ^ 
ments of the Sudan, 235, 267. 

Wasta, 447. 

Walan, AI-, newspaper, 132 
Water, distribution of, 6 
Water is what the Egyptian most 
wants, 63, 108. 

Wau, 199. 

“ Way of the Prophet," 44. 

Way of the Senussi," 44. 

Weigall, Mr A E P , guide-book 
to Assuan of, 496 , Inspector 
of Monuments for Upper Egypt, 
496 

Wellcome, H. S , new gift of a floating 
laboratory m the far south of the 
Sudan, 195, 201. 

Wellcome Research Laboratories at 
Khartilm, founded by Mr. Henry S. 
Wellcome, 195, 201, 

White, Mr. Arthur Silva, an authority 
on the Senussi, 40, 44, 45, 46 
White Nile, 190 , banks are low and 
uninteresting, 251 , dredging the, 
19 1 , mail steamers to head of 
navigation of, 191 , mouth of, 260 , 
navigable for over a thousand miles, 
230 ; sunset effects finer on, 253. 
White Nile, province of, 199 ; in 
1908, 183 ; eagerness for education 
m, 187 ; slavery in, 183. 

Wild, Mr., manager of “ Savoy 
Hotel," Cairo, 514. 

Wilkinson, Colonel, Governor of Pro- 
vince of Kassala, 180 , lived at 
Thebes near Tombs of Sheikh 
Abd-el-Gouma, 478. 

William the Englishman gives England 
her first pointed arches m Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 365. 

Wilson, Sir Charles, 219 , could have 
saved Khartiim, 219 ; delays at 
Gubat, 220. 

Wilson, Major, Governor of the Blue 
Nile Province, 182. 

WINGATE, 

Wingate, Sir Reginald, 

K.C.M.G,, D.SO., Sirdar of Egypt 
and Governor - General of the 
• Sudan, 4, 205, 234; against 

hnify, though so energetic, 192 ; 
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Wingate, Sir Reginald — coyitinued. 
consiclerateness to Sudanese un- 
able to pay land-tax, 189 , does 
not approve of natives selling land 
recklessly, 190 ; energy in deve- 
loping the Sudan, 189, 192 , great 
capacity of, 177 ; final victory 
at Oindebrekal, 235 , head- 
quarters of, 17 1 ; Intelligence 
Officer at Battle of Omdur- 
. man, 234, 275 , on the Fall of 
Khartum, 220 , personal atten- 
tion to details, 189 ; protection of 
natives makes speculators m Sudan 
chafe, 190 , says there was no 
treachery in the Fall of Ivhailum, 
231 ; specially energetic about edu- 
cation, irrigation, and means of 
communication, 190; gai den-par lies 
of, 240 , makes taxes as light as 
possible 188 , photograph of the 
dead Khalifa and his sons and his 
Emirs, 23s , takes minute pcTSonal 
interest in every detail of Sudan 
administration, 183 , kindness in 
arranging oiu excursions at Khar- 
tum, 256 , uses Khalifats system 
of taxation, 188, yacht, 260. 


Wingate’s, l^ady, school of work at 
Omdurman, 273. 

Witnesses, false, common in Egypt, 

91* 


Yakob, Hum, house of, 26S. 

Youssef, Sheikh All, 1x4, 136, shows 
his pro-Turkish sympathies, 137 , 
a trimmer, 137 , wile belongs to 
family of the Prophet, 137 , writing 
as a Pan-Islamist, 137. 

Zawia, or Senussi convents, 44. 

Zegloul, Said Pasha, Minister of 
Education, 84. 

Zoo, Cano, i6x. 

ZUBEIR PASHA. 

Zubeir Pasha, 212, 256, 257 , after- 
noon tea witli, 256 , appearance 
and charachTisliCb, 257 ; applied for 
leave to return as .soon as Sudan 
was open, 258 , a,s!vS me to 
photograph him, 259 , blames Gessi, 
258 , calls Gordon the best man ho 
(wei met, 257 , could have done 
Gordon’s mission belter, 212 ; demos 
having any hand in (Gordon’s dtsalh, 
258 , extiemely useful to Smlaii ad- 
uunistratiou, 258 ; lormer dominions, 
oxfent of, 259 , has used his lu- 
fluenco with natives well, 
if he had boon (Toveinor-Gonoral, 
Malidi would never have takim the 
Sudan, 258 ; much consulted by 
the Government, 258 ; pension 
from British authorities, 257 ; pro- 
grcssivene&s, 257 ; speaks no Eng- 
lish, 258. 
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